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Let your HEAD take you 



( The average American today has a choice of just going 
where "his feet take him ”, or choosing wisely the 
course to follow. Let's skip ahead 10 years, and take a 
look at John Jones — and listen to him . . .) 

ometimes I feel so good it almost scares me. 

“This house — I wouldn’t swap a shingle off its roof 
for any other house on earth. This little valley, with the 
pond down in the hollow at the back, is the spot I like best 
in all the world. 

“And they’re mine. I own ’em. Nobody can take ’em 
away from me. 

“I’ve got a little money coming in, regularly. Not much 
— but enough. And I tell you, when you can go to bed every 
night with nothing on your mind except the fun you’re going 
to have tomorrow — that’s as near Heaven as man gets on 
this earth! 

“It wasn’t always so. 

“Back in ’46 — that was right after the war and sometimes 
the going wasn’t too easy — I needed cash. Taxes were tough, 



and then Ellen got sick. Like almost everybody else, I was 
buying Bonds through the Payroll Plan — and I figured on 
cashing some of them in. But sick as she was, it was Ellen 
who talked me out of it. 

“ ‘Don’t do it, John!’ she said. * Please don’t! For the first 
time in our lives, we’re really saving money. It’s wonderful 
to know that every single payday we have more money put 
aside! John, if we can only keep up this saving, think what 
it can mean! Maybe someday you won’t have to work. 
Maybe we can own a home. And oh, how good it would feel 
to know that we need never worry about money when we’re 
old!’ 

“Well, even after she got better, I stayed away from the 
weekly poker game — quit dropping a little cash at the hot 
spots now and then — gave up some of the things a man feels 
he has a right to. We didn’t have as much fun for a while 
but we paid our taxes and the doctor and — we didn’t touch 
the Bonds. 

“What’s more, we kept right on putting our extra cash 
into U. S. Savings Bonds. And the pay-off is making the 
world a pretty swell place today!” 



The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation 
•jf the publication of this advertisement by ^ 
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you’re that man, here’s something that will 
interest you. 

Not a magic formula— not a get-rich-quick 
scheme — butsomethingmoresubstantial,morepractical. 

Of course, you need something more than just the 
desire to be an accountant. You’ve got to pay the price 
—be willing to study earnestly, thoroughly. 

Still, wouldn’t it be worth your while to sacrifice some 
of your leisure in favor of interesting home study — over 
a comparatively brief period in your life? Always pro- 
vided that the rewards were good— a salary of $3,000 
to $10,000? 

An accountant’s duties are interesting, varied and of 
real worth to his employers. He has standing! 

Do you feel that such things aren’t for you? Well, 
don’t be too sure. Very possibly they can be! 

Why not, like so many before you, investigate 
LaSalle’s modern Problem Method of training for an 
accountancy position? 

Just suppose you were permitted to work in a large 
accounting house under the personal supervision of an 
expert accountant. Suppose, with his aid, you studied 
accounting principles and solved problems day by day 
—easy ones at first— then the more difficult ones. If you 
could do this — and if you could turn to him for advice 
as the problems became complex — soon you’d master 
them all. 



. You cover accountancy from the basic Principles 
rightfup through Accountancy Systems and Income Tax 
Procedure. Then you add C. P. A. Training and pre- 
pare for the C. P. A. examinations. 

As you go along, you absorb the principles of Audit- 
ing, Cost Accounting, Business Law, Statistical Con- 
trol, Organization, Management and Finance. 

Your progress is as speedy as you care to make it— 
depending on your own eagerness to learn and the time 
you spend in study. 

Will recognition come ? Theonly answer, as you know, 
is that success does come to the man who is really 
trained. It’s possible your employers will notice your 
improvement in a very few weeks or months. Indeed, 
many LaSalle graduates have paid for their training— 
with increased earnings — before they have completed itl 
For accountants, who are trained in organization and 
management, are the executives of the future. 

Write For This Free Book 

For your own good, don’t put off investigation of alt 
the facts. Write for our free 48-page book, “Accoun- 
tancy, The Profession. That Pays.’’ It’ll prove that 
accountancy offers brilliant futures to those who aren’t 
afraid of serious home study. Send us the coupon now. 

Over 2300 Certified 





That’s the training you follow in principle under the Public Accountants among 
LaSalle Problem Method. LaSalle alumni 



LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 

A CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTION 

417 South Dearborn Street, Dept. 6329-H, Chicago 5, Illinois 

I want to be an accountant. Send me, withoutcostorobligation, the 48-page book,“Accountancy, 
The Profession That Pays,” and full information about your accountancy training program. 
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TITAN OF THE JUNGLE 

By STANTON A. COBLENTZ 

A mysterious fluid of enlightenment reverses the 
order of the world — and only Mark Haverside and 
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Gives hints oa Receives* Servic- 
ing, locating Defects, Repair of 
Loudspeaker, I. F. Transformer. 
Gang Tuner, Condenser, etc., 31 
illustrations. Study it— keep it 
— use it — without obligation! 
Mail Coupon NOW for your 
copy! 



MB. J. E. SMITH, President, Dept. 6F09 
national Radio institute, Washington 9, D. 0. 

Mail me FREE, without obligation, Sample Lesson 
and 64-page book about how to win success in Radio 
and Television— Electronics. (No salesman will call. 
Please write plainly.). 

Name >»«.* Aga..*,**.*-*** 



Zone. 



State 

( ) If you are a war veteran, check here. 



GetBoth 



64 PACE BOOK 
SAMPLE LESSON 



Snttdiiis this 

A. #!. SIGNM. GENERATOR 

gives you valuable experience. 
Provides amplitude-modulated 
signals for test and experi- 
ment purposes. 



RADIO SERVIC1M6 pays goM 

full time work. Many others make $5, $10 9 

^ T &tSa tarns Radios is mtf9 tffl*. 



with 6 Big Kits 
of Radio Parts 1 Send You 

Let me send you facts about rich opportunities 
in Radio. See how knowing Radio can give you 
security, a prosperous future. Send the coupon 
for FREE 64-page book, s ‘Win Rich Rewards in 
Radio.” Read how N.R.I. trains you at home. 
Read how you practice building, testing, repair- 
ing Radios with SIX BIG KITS of Radio parta 
I send sen. 

Future For Trained Men Is Bright 
in Radio, Televisions Efestronlos 

The Radio Repair business is booming NOW. There ia 
good money fixing Radios in your spare time or own full 
time business. Trained Radio Technicians also find wide- 
open opportunities in Police, Aviation, Marine Radio, 
in Broadcasting, Radio Manufacturing, Public Address 
work, etc. Think of the boom coming now that new 
Radios can he made! Think of even greater opportunities 
wh9n Television and Electronics are available to toe 
public! 

Massy Beginners Soon Make $5, $10 
a Week EXTRA In Spare Tims 

She day you enroll I start sending EXTRA MONEY JOB 
SHEETS to help you make EXTRA money fixing Radios 
in spare time while learning. You LEARN Radio prin- 
ciples from my easy-to-grasp Lessons — PRACTICE what 
you learn by building real Radio Circuits with Radio 
parts I send — USE your knowledge to make EXTRA 
money in spare time. 

Mail Coupon For Free Cop/ of Lesson 
and 64-Page Illustrated Book 

I will send you FREE a sample lesson, "Getting Ac- 
quainted with Receiver Servicing," to show you how 
practical it is to train for Radio in spare time. With 
it I'll send my 64-page, illustrated book, "Win Rich 
Rewards in Radio." Just mail coupon in an envelope or 
paste it on a penny postal. J. E. SMITH, President, 
Dept. 6F09, National Radio Institute, Pioneer Home 
Study Radio School, Washington 9, D. C. 



You build this MEASURING IN- 
STRUMENT yourself early in tha 
course — use it for practical Radio 
work on neighborhood Radios to 
pick ep EXTRA spare time money! 



Yea build this SUPER. 
HETERODYNE CIRCUIT 

that brings in local and 
distant stations. You get 
practical experience put- 
ting this set through fasci- 
nating tests i 



My Course Includes Training in 

TELEVISION • ELECTRONICS 





A Department Conducted by SERGEANT SATURN 



E COD, Froggo, ye Sarge’s poisonal art 
gallery is getting a number of parsecs 
out of hand — and, remember, this old 
space dog has only four of them. Latest and 
by far the most ambitious effort to come over 
the visiscreens is that here shown — which is 
fair enough as a likeness, but so unkind in 
the matter of expression. Especially where 
the Sarge’s expression is concerned! 



What’s that, Wart-ears? You say this pee- 
lot’s eyes did bug so with rage and frustra- 
tion when the Xeno ran out last trip? Why, 
you trebly cursed epicenic from the mire- 
stained surface of Venus, you had your back 
turned at the time, just as in the picture, and 
don’t tell the Sarge those ugly bumps on 
your ears enable you to see out of the back of 
your head. That is Frogeyes’ speciality. 

As for that, you were bellowing, Snaggle- 



tooth, especially when you found the bung 
starter caught in . . . but never mind that. 
As above, the drawing will do for a likeness, 
at least until the next trip. Pluto alone knows 
what the Sarge’s own bobby sox and reat 
pleat section will have ready for him then. 

Kidding aside, we think it’s a brilliant job. 
And Kiwi W. Robert Gibson, of Calgary, 
Alberta, who done it, deserves some sort of a 
reward. What say, Snaggletooth? You have 
marked a Xeno-primed atom bomb especial- 
ly for him with interspatial radar direction 
finder already attached? That might do it — 
but don’t you feel he deserves something 
more than that? Mull it over, you ortho- 
dontological bad dream. 

With his priceless chef d’oeuvre, Kiwi Gib- 
son enclosed an epistle. Perhaps its publica- 
tion is just the reward ye Sarge and his 
much-maligned cohorts are looking for. At 
any rate, here it is — 

BUT OF COURSE 

By W. Robert Gibson 

Dear Sergeant Saturn: Some version of this letter 
would have reached you sooner or later now that I 
am back from the wars. But it would have waited 
until I’d caught up with more back numbers if a 
Rehabilitation Counsellor hadn’t suggested sending 
samples of my sketching for opinions. So I got some 
india ink and turned out the first attempt in that 
medium. A fountain pen has served hitherto. 

You recognize the subjects, of course. The saturnine 
Sergeant with happy little family gathered around him 
in its collective role of Ganymede (classical, not 
astronomical variety). I think the Sergeant is sug- 
gesting that somebody stop posing and make a de- 
livery, while Wart-ears wistfully considers the ex- 
cessive emptiness of empties. 

Didn’t have as much luck collecting mags as I’d 
hoped for, while overseas, but found quite a few wait- 
ing when I got back. I’m reading back issues now and 
accumulating the current ones. While away and since 
returning, I’ve read seventeen TWS’s, eight SS’s and 
two Cap Futures. Herewith a list of the best stories 
therein, in one reader’s opinion. Hope it interests you. 
The scale of rating is 4-Plus on top, 4, 3, 2, 1 and 0). 
You may count in vats of Xeno if you choose. 

4-Plus is easily listed. There were none. 

4. Earth for Inspiration — Clifford D. Simak 

(Continued on page 8) 
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POST-WAR PROGRESS? 



• Remember when you were going to pre- 
pare for the period of post-war opportuni- 
ties? This is if! New industries are coming 
into being, established industries are ex- 
panding . . . and there are rewarding open- 
ings for trained men in all lines. 

* if you failed to get ready for them, it still 
isn't too late to do something about it! You 
don't have to slip back . . . you don't have 
to content yourself with merely hanging to 
the same old job. The famous International 
Correspondence Schools can help you to 
catch up with the procession. 

• But don't delay again .. . or it may bo 
too late. Mail the coupon today for full in- 
formation on I. C. S. training in the field of 
your interests. Thousands of leaders in 
American business and industry started up 
ladder of success in just that way. It 
be the beginning of your climb to higher 
and a more responsible position. 



INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 



BOX 3969-F, SCRANTON 9, PENNA. 

Without cost or obligation, please send me full particulars about the course before which I have marked X: 



Air Conditioning and □ Structural Engineering 

Plumbing Courses □ Surveying and Mapping 

O Air Conditioning Communications Courses 

□ Heating □ Plumbing □ Electronics 

□ Refrigeration □ Steam Fitting □ Practical Telephony 



Chemistry Courses 

O Chemical Engineering 

□ Chemistry. Analytical 

□ Chemistry, Industrial 

□ Chemistry, Mfg. Iron & 3teel 

□ Petroleum Refining □ Plastics 

□ Pulpfand Paper Making 
Civil Engineering, Architec- 
tural and Mining Courses 

□ Architectural Drafting 

□ Architecture 

□ Bridge and Building Foreman 

□ Building Estimating 

□ Civil Engineering 

□ Coal Mining 

□ Contracting and Building 

□ Highway Engineering 

□ Lumber Dealer 

□ Reading Structural Blueprints 

□ Sanitary Engineering 

□ Structural Drafting 



□ Radio, General 

□ Radio Operating 

□ Radio Servicing 

□ Telegraph Engineering 
Electrical Courses 

□ Electrical Drafting 

□ Electrical Engineering 

□ Electric Light and Power 

□ Lighting Technician 

□ Practical Electrician 
Internal Combustion 
Engines Courses 

O Auto Technician □ Aviation 

□ Diesel-Electric 

O Diesel Engines □ Gae Engines 
Mechanical Courses 

□ Aeronautical Engineering 

□ Aircraft Drafting 

□ Flight Engineer 

□ Foundry Work 

□ Heat Treatment of Metals 



0 Industrial Engineering 

□ Industrial Metallurgy 

□ Machine Shop 

□ Mechanical Drafting 

□ Mechanical Engineering 

□ Mold-Loft Work 

Q Patternmaking — Wood, Metal 

□ Reading Shop Blueprints 

□ Sheet-Metal Drafting 

□ Sheet-Metal Worker 

□ Ship Drafting □ Ship Fitting 

□ Tool Designing 

□ Toolmaking 

□ Welding — Gaa and Electric 
Railroad Courses 

□ Air Brake □ Car Inspector 

□ Diesel Locomotive 

□ Locomotive Engineer 

□ Locomotive Fireman 

□ Railroad Section Foreman 
Steam Engineering Courses 

□ Boilermaking 

□ Combustion Engineering 

□ Engine Running 



Textile Courses 

□ Cotton- Manufacturing 

□ Rayon Weaving 

□ Textile Designing 

□ Woolen Manufacturing 
Business and 
Academic Courses 

□ Accounting □ Advertising: 

□ Arithmetic □ Bookkeeping 

□ Business Correspondence 

□ Business Management 

□ Certified Public Accounting 

□ Commercial 

□ Cost Accounting 

□ Federal Tax 

□ First Year College 

□ Foremanship □ French 

□ Good English □ High School 

□ Higher Mathematics 

□ Illustrating □ Motor Traffic 

□ Postal Service 

O Salesmanship □ Secretarial 

□ Sign Lettering 
□ r Spanish □ Stenography 



□ Marine Engineering _ _ 

□ Steam Electric □ Steam Engines □ Traffic Management 
Home 

Name Age., Address »„». 

4 Present Working 

City State Position Hours ...,A.M. to 

Canadian residents send coupon to International Correspondence Schools Canadian, Ltd., Montreal, Canada. 

British residents send coupon to I. C. S., 71 King sway, London , W. C. 2, England. 

A DISCOUNT TO DISCHARGED VETERANS — SPECIAL TUITION RATES FOR MEMBERS OF THE ARMED FORCES 
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10 Days'/ 

Get this sensational new book, *' Starting and Oper- 
ating 1 a Profitable Electrical off Radio Shop’* on 10 
days* FREE TRIAL. Full facts about starting with 
small capital, full or part time. Tells how to finance a 
business, choosing a location, selecting a name, how 
and what to buy, advertising, salesmanship, legal 
angles, record keeping. Brand tiew—ncthing lik® 
it. Recommended for servicemen,_cr anyone seeking 
Information on startingagood paying shop. Only $1.75 
postpaid. Order your copy of Starting and Operat- 
ing a Profitable Electrical or Radio Shop” today. 

1 



RUSH THIS 10 PAY FRCE TRIAL COUPON 



H. C. LEWIS, President 

COYNE ELECTRICAL SCHOOL, Dept. 86-T6 
SOO S. PAULINA ST., CHICAGO 12, ILL. 

O. K.— rush my copy of * ‘ Starting and Operating a Profit- 
able El ectrical or Radio Shop. * ' J am enclosing $1.75 remit-, 
tance (Coyne pays postage). I understand I may return 
bock in 10 days for full refund if I’mnotentirely pleased. 



NAME 

ADDRESS*. 



_AGE— 
.ZONE — 



CITY * 



_ _ STATE.™ 
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Banner 
baa always 
been right there with 
th« newest and best in fire- 
works. Now we give you JET PROPUL- 
SION... an amazing rocket plane that can 
be used over and over again. Write quick for 
details of this newest sensation in fireworks. It's 
Astounding. It's colossal. QS 

BIG SPECIAL OFFER 

Giant assortment of over 150 pieces. Including 2-3-5 inch sa- 
lutes, star shells, aerial bombs, flower pots, skyscreamers, 
battle-in-the-clouds, Roman candles, tubular salutes, ana 
~‘~ny others. . .regular S8.15, retail value for only $4.05. 
sh your order. Supply limited. Catalog FREE. 

BANKER FIREWORKS MFG. CO., INC. 
DEPL 2S2 TOLEDO 12. OHIO 



If Ruptured 
Try This Out 

Modena Protection Provides Great Comfort and 
Holding Security 

Without Tortuous Truss Wearing 

An “eye-opening” revelation in sensible and comfortable re- 
ducible rupture protection may be yours for the asking, without 
cost or obligation. Simply send name and address to William S. 
Rice, Inc., Sept. 1*W, Adams, N. Y.» and full details of the new 
and different Rice Method will be sent you Free. Without hard 
flesh-gouging pads or tormenting pressure, here’s a Support that 
has brought joy and comfort to thousands — by releasing them 
from Trusses with springs and straps that bind and cut. Designed 
to securely hold a rupture np and in where it belongs and yet 
give freedom of body and gecuino comfort. For full information 
—writ© today! 



THE READER SPEAKS 

(Continued from page 6) 

Via Jupiter — Eando Binder 
Tarnished Utopia — Malcolm Jameson 
3. Via Catacombs — Gordon A. Giles 

“Shall Stay These Carriers . . . ” — Nelson S. Bond 
Blind Victory — Oscar J. Friend 
Crash on Viar — Joseph J. Millard 
The Lost Planet — Barry Cord 
The Indestructible — Robert Arthur 
The Land of Time to Come — Henry Kuttner 
Who Was Thomas Morrow — Robert Moore Williams 
Island in the Sky — Manly Wade Wellman 
Plants Must Grow — Frank Belknap Long 
The Voice — 'Ross Rocklynne 
The Gods Hate Kansas — Joseph L. Millard 
Christmas on Ganymede — Isaac Asimov 
Gears for Nemosis — Raymond Z. Gallun 
Luxury Liner — Nelson S. Bond 
Death on the Siderite — D. D. Sharp 
This Is Hell — Oscar J. Friend 
Mr. John Doe, Earthman — Joseph J. Millard 
The Infinite Moment — Henry Kuttner 
Plants Must Slay — Frank Belknap Long 
False Dawn — Henry Kuttner 
City of Glass — Noel ’Loomis 
The Man in the Moon — William Morrison 
Too Many Cooks — Henry Kuttner 
De Profundis — 'Murray Leinster 
There were 61 stories at 2, which is poor; 46 at 1, 
which is worse, and three zeros. Authors not mentioned 
on the above list don't average very high. Hamilton, 
for instance, hasn’t written one rated above 2 for years. 
His overall average is about 1.5 — and you didn’t seem 
to be using any authors averaging above 4 (but none 
of them are very prolific). 

This last paragraph isn’t very commendatory, but it 
may be that more recent issues rate higher. I’ve 
noticed Murray Leinster’s name on some I’ve not yet- 
had time to read, and I have hopes . — 2421 -25 A Street , 
S. West Calgary, Alberta, Canada. 

Zounds, Froggo, Pee-lot Gibson is heaping 
injury on insult methinks. But since one of 
the joys of critical fandom is every man to 
his own taste, there is little this old space dog 
can say or do save to order up some more 
Xeno and drink ’er down. 

However, he is a little surprised that this 
comet from Calgary should not have found 
something more “commendatory” in Wilm 
Carver’s “You’ll See a Pink House” and Fred 
Brown’s “Pi in the Sky,” both of which ap- 
peared in the same issue of TWS (Winter, 
1945) that saw Leinster’s “De Profundis.” 
Also, Joel Townsley Rogers’ “Through the 
Blackboard” and N. R. de Mexico’s “The 
(Continued on page 10) 



HONOR THIS PIN! 




This is the official Honorable Discharge 
Pin for the men of the United States Mari- 
time Service. These men were trained to 
“Deliver the Goods” in America’s mighty 
Merchant Marine. Their service helped 
to make victory possible. 



IMAGINE THEIR JOY 





imm QUICKLY AT HOME 

*‘I didn’t dream I could actually 
learn to play without a teacher. 
Now, when I play for people they 
hardly believe that I 
learned to play so well 
in so short a time.’* 
393555V *H. C. S., Calif. 



INVESTMENT PAID BACK 
A THOUSAND FOLD 

“Anyone with musical ability 
should make good with your 
course. My little investment paid 
back a thousand fold. I have been 
playing for 4 years now. Today I 
play in one of our top bands.” 

San Juan, P.R, 



THEY FOUND 
COULD PLAY 

This easy as A.B.C. way] 

11111111 “As a prop 



PLAYS ON RADIO 



student I can’t keep from telling 
a result of my course I have a 
playing from KTHS, Hot Springs* 



PLAYS AT DANCES 

“I have completed 
your course and 
your lessons have 
been most satis- 
factory. I can play 
all of the popular 
songs. I have also 
earned money 
playing at 
dances.” 

*E. N. J., 
New York. 



INVITED TO PARTIES 

“I enjoyed taking this course a» 
I get a lot of pleasure out of it 
I have made much progress am 
have many invitations to play a 
parties. I owe you much for mak 
ing this possible.” ^ N ^ 



Thousands Have Learned to Play for Less Than 7c a lay 



W HAT instrument would you like to play? We'll show you 
how you can learn to play it — quickly, easily, in spare 
time at home for less than SEVEN CENTS A DAY! Never 
mind if you don’t know one note of music from another— don’t 
worry about "special talent." 

The truth of the matter is that thousands now play who never 
thought they could! Yes, men and women everywhere are enjoying 
the thrilling satisfaction of playing the piano, violin, guitar, saxo- 
phone or other favorite instrument. Some of them are playing in 
orchestras and over the radio; others are teaching music, making 



money in spare or full time. And thousands are playing for their 
own enjoyment and the entertainment of their friends. 

It all came about when they wrote to the TJ. S. School of Music 
for the Free Booklet that shows you how EASY it is to learn music 
at home this modern way. No tedious scales, no tiresome exercises. 
You learn to play by playing — start right in almost at once with 
the melody of a simple tune! It takes only a few minutes a day 
and the cost, is trifling; you save the expense of a private teacher. 
Does it sound too good to be true? Mail the coupon and get the 
FREE PROOF! (Our forty-eighth year — Est. 1898.) TJ. S. School of 
Music, 2946 Brunswick Bldg., New York 10, N. Y. 



NOTICE 

Please do not confuse the 
U. S. School of Music 
method with any system 
of teaching music “by 
ear" or by trick charts. 
Our method teaches you 
to play by actual notes 
. . . not by any “trick" 
or number system. You 
are able to pick up any 
piece of regular sheet mu- 
sic and play by note. And 
once you've learned to 
play by note it’s just like 
learning your A-B-C’s, 
It never leaves you — you 
remember it for life. 



SIMS ¥€>BAY 

FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 

• You’ll open your eyes when you 
find how quickly and easily you can 
learn to play your favorite instru- 
ment. Don’t doubt ; don’t hesitate. 
Send for the fascinating illustrated 
booklet that answers all your ques- 
tions; let the free Print and Picture 
Sample show you how this method 
actually works. If interested, mail the 
coupon NOW. 

* Actual pupils’ names on request. Pic* 
tures by professional models* 



FREE! . Pk l nt a n d Pic litre Sam p (£ 



O. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 

2946 Brunswick Bldg., New York 18, N. Y, 

I am interested in music study, particularly in the 
instrument checked below. Please send me your free 
illustrated booklet, “How to Learn Music at Home.” 

Plano Saxophone Modern Elementary 

Guitar Trumpet, Cornet Harmony 

Hawaiian Guitar Reed Organ Clarinet 

Violin Tenor Banjo 

Piano Accordion Mandolin 



Practical Finger 
Control 

Other instrument 



Have you Instrument?. 
Name ..... 

Address . . * 



(Please Print) 



City State 

NOTE; If you are under 16 years parent must sign coupon, 
Save 2e— Stick coupon on penny postcard. 





SEND NO MONEY. Just mail the coupon 
for a complete set of Six Big Auto Books. 
20th Edition. Whether you are a me- 
chanic or helper, expert or apprentice* 
auto owner or driver, take immediate 
advantage of this FREE EXAMINATION 
OFFER* 

MAKE GOOD MONEY NOW 
HOLD A PERMANENT JOB 

America wants Its automobiles kept in good 
repair. Men with “know how” are in de- 
mand, at big pay. These books will help 
CAN YOU FIX IT7 you get and hold an important job. or give 
Thpfi* wonder hnnke t*.ii you & chance to go into business for your- 
etep 8 *by°6tep how to self now or later. Any man who half tries 
make difficult repairs and to improve himself can leam auto servicing 
and repairing by this quick reference 
method. Use the JIFFY INDEX to find 
easily understood answer to any auto prob- 
lem. These wonder books prepared by eleven 
of America’s great automobile engineers. 
Many hundreds of valuable illustrations. 
Send the coupon TODAY. 

1 A year’s consulting privileges with | 
our engineers now given with I 
these booke without extra charge. J 

able cToto* bTndihg."" 341 ' 

AMERICAN tTcHN*ICAL SOCIETY. Dept. 0eji& AA49 
Drexel Ave. at 58th St., Chicago 37, III. 

X would like to examine your Six-Volume Set of Auto Booke. I will 
pay the delivery charges only, but if I choose I may return them 
express collect. If after 10 days’ use I prefer to keep them, I will 
send you $2 and pay the balance at the rate of only $3 a month until 
824.80 has been paid. Please include consulting service as offered 



adjustments, how to 
keep a car at maximum 
efficiency, including lat- 
est improvements in car 
design and operation. 
Engine troubles and how 
to correct them well 
covered. 

6 BIG VOLUMES 

2800 pages, 2000 illus- 
trations, wiring dia- 
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watch craftsmen. This handsome men’s pocket 
watch has a sturdily-constructed chrome case 
and open figure dial. A timepiece you will be 
proud to own. SEND NO MONEY. Simply pay 
postman $8.50 plus 10% tax. Wear 10 days 
on our money back if not satisfied guarantee. 
United Products Co„ 7759 8. Halsted, 
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THE READER STEAKS 

(Continued from page 8) 

Devil’s Fiddle,” which appeared in TWS 
(June, 1943), should have won some sort of 
a rating in ye Sarge’s book. He is omitting 
mention of recent issues on the premise that 
you haven’t yet caught up with them. He’d 
appreciate hearing from you anon in a criti- 
cal sense on Jerry Shelton’s “Devils from 
Darkonia,” Leinster’s “Things Pass By” and 
Kuttner’s “Sword of Tomorrow,” all of which 
you should have read by now. They seem 
worthy of mention. 

But enough of looking backwards, my 
troglodytes. Let us crack out the Xeno-filled 
crystal ball and gaze bemused through its 
blistering fumes at what lies ahead for all 
faithful little pee-lots, kiwis and astrogators 
who reach the newsstand in time to purchase 
our next issue. So. . . . 



OUR NEXT ISSUE 

gOHN RUSSELL FEARN, the noted 
British scientifiction writer, has the full- 
length novel which leads the magazine for 
June with THE MULTILLIONTH CHANCE. 
We all have some idea of what happens when 
we get lucky enough to hit a long-shot daily 
double on the nose or knock off seven 
straight numbers at roulette or run a shoe- 
string into a fortune with straight naturals 
at the dice table or draw successfully to an 
inside straight flush at poker — well, if we 
don’t know personally, we’ve dreamed of 
some such break. 

A solid streak of such miraculous luck can 
break a gambling house or force a bookmak- 
er to hit for the hinterlands — and when 
something even more amazing occurs in the 
world of science anything can happen. And 
so that sterling young American laboratory 
genius, Grant Mayson, literally plucks a girl 
from another cosmic eon out of the ether. 
THE MULTILLIONTH CHANCE is one of 
the most brilliant and thoughtful time-space 
novels we have had the opportunity to read. 

Murray Leinster, in super-pseudo-scien- 
tific form (there’s a phrase for a xeno-rad- 
dled tongue to roll around, Froggo! S.S.) will 
be on hand with a novelet entitled POCKET 
UNIVERSES, which should cause columnar 
repercussions for issues to come. Delving 
deep into theorem and corollary, he has 
evolved an inventor with a gadget which 
simply wipes out space in an area both limit- 
ed and limitless simultaneously. 

As if this were not enough for one story, 
Leinster puts it to use in an ingenious po- 
litical-personal story which will have most of 
you on the rims of your chairs. This is a 
yarn which should please both heavy and 
Continued on page 99) 
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PREPARE NOW FOR THE FUTURE 



If now employed, start your home appliance repair businses NOW in 
your spare time and be set with a business of your own no matter 
what happens. You don’t need elaborate fixtures or expensive equip- 
ment, vacant store, etc. Work as many hours as you wish — the home 
appliance repairman is his own boss. It is a profitable occupation, for 
on many types of repairs it is not unusual for a repairman to charge 
on the basis of $5.00 to $6.00 per hour. Don’t gamble with your future 
— learn a trade that will always support you. Remember,' as long as 
electrical appliances are used, there will be a need for electrical 
appliance repairmen. 

If you are at all mechanically inclined — can hold and use tools — then 
you have all of the qualifications required for becoming a big money 
earning home appliance repairman. It does not matter if you have 
not had a great deal of schooling or had previous experience along 
these lines — WE WILL TEACH YOU. Age should be no barrier — nor 
should any minor physical handicap. 

New Course Tells All 

Profusely illustrated, our new course shows you in simple, easy to understand 
language and drawings how to make each repair on refrigerators, vacuum 
cleaners, warhing machines, motors, etc. Explains and give3 you a working 
knowledge of electricity, welding, nickel plating, etc. Shows you how to build 
the power tools you need and how to solicit and keep business coming to you. 
Not a theory course but an honest to goodness course written by and U 3 ed by 
repairmen the country over. Price of course is so low that the savings on your 
own household appliance repairs will quickly pay for it. Act now ! Mail the 
handy coupon below today. 



Read What Our Students Say About Course » » 



I really believe your course the 
best investment a mechanically 
minded man can make.— Claude 
E. Allen, Indianapolis. Ind. 

I have received your Course in 
Appliance Repairing and I must 
say I am well pleased with 
same. I am only sorry I did not 
have said Course some years 
ago. I have learned so much 
more through this course I 
would not part with it. — 
Charles Schwar*, Hamilton, 
Ohio. 



The Course in Appliance Serv- 
icing arrived a few days ago. 
Want to take out a few minutes 
of my valuable time to let you 
know that this is just what I 
have been looking for ever 
since I opened up my Fix-It 
shop. I must admit that you 
told the truth when you said 
that it contains quite a bit 
more information than I bar- 
gained for.— P. J, Bret), Sa- 
bring, Ohio. 



I am a mechanic for the West- 
ern Union Telegraph Co. Three 
days after receiving the lessona 
in refrigeration I earned the 
exact cost of the course.— 
Henry S. Lee, Washington, 
D. C. 

I work day times at the ship- 
yard and after 4:00 P.M. I 
operate from my cellar and 
garage. I average 510.00 to 
515.00 clear every day. — 
Walter Hanhy, Brockton, Mass* 



GET STARTED TODAY - Mail This Coupon 



CHRISTY SUPPLY CO. 

2835 N, Central Ave., Dept. D-1504 
Chicago 34, Illinois 

Please send me free illustrated literature about America’s 
Fastest Growing industry — ELECTRICAL APPLIANCE 
REPAIRING. 
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Clutching at the bars of the cage was a tall bearded figure 

TITAN OF THE JUNGLE 

By STANTON A. COBLENTZ 

A mysterious fluid of enlightenment reverses the order of 
the world — and only Mark Haverside and the Pembrooks, 
armed with slingshots and courage, can set things right! 



CHAPTER I 



The Mysterious Village 



F HOM the moment when they reached 
the little town of Poonga, deep among 
the gold coast jungles, Jeff and Laura 
Pembrook knew that they were in for an ad- 
venture. 



Yet it was not love of adventure that had 
brought thei to the sleepy little settlement, 
with its rubber and cocoa plantations, and its 
farms sprawled over the densely grown 
mountainside. They had been married in 
New York three weeks before, and had 
thought that it would be great fun to spend 
their honeymoon among these exotic sur- 
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roundings, far from the intrusion of spying 
eyes. 

When the invitation had come from Pern- 
brook’s old college chum Mark Haverside, 
the lure had been too great to resist. 

“Drop in here, the pair of you,” Mark had 
written. “There’s plenty of room. I’ll show 
you a whale of a time. Also, I’ve made one 
or two discoveries that will open your eyes.” 

The last remark referred, of course, to the 
experiments which Haverside was perform- 
ing on jungle plants and animals in the 
laboratory he had set up near Poonga. It had 
been a grief to all his friends when, two 
years before, he had announced his intention 
of going to Africa for the purpose of conduct- 
ing biological investigations with the aid of a 
small inherited fortune. 

But Jeff Pembrook, himself a scientist, had 
recognized that his friend’s unique genius 
would put the opportunity to good use. Yet 
surely the last thing he or Laura expected 
was the reception awaiting them upon their 
arrival at Poonga. 

As they approached the village, jogging- 
along the mountain trail from a larger vil- 
lage, eighteen miles away, they could sense 
that something was amiss. Their first misgiv- 
ings had come when Haverside had failed 
to meet them at the train. 

“Seems sort of funny, doesn’t it?” Pem- 
brook told his wife. “But what the heck’s the 
difference?” He had tried to shrug the mat- 
ter off philosophically. “Chances are old 
Mark’s so deep in an experiment he forgot 
the day of the week. We’ll have to hire a 
guide.” 

But to hire a guide was not at all easy. At 
the mention of Poonga, the native boys either 
pretended they didn’t understand or spat on 
the ground in disgust. 

Finally, in return for what seemed an ex- 
orbitant fee, a wizened old black fellow with 
a donkey-shaped face, Carlos by name, 
agreed to lead the way to Haverside’s place. 
Their baggage having been strapped upon the 
donkeys, they set out. 

But as they drew near their destination, 
after a wearying journey, Carlos was growing 
increasingly uneasy. Time after time he 
paused, and stared at them anxiously. More 
than once he asked why they should visit 
that “den of devils.” 

W HEN they had come into sight of the 
low thatch huts, Carlos peremptorily 
demanded payment. Having stowed it away, 



he did a hasty aboutface, and disappeared the 
way he had come. 

“Say, what is this?” Pembrook said to 
Laura, astonishment glittering from his clear 
blue eyes. “Has everybody here gone crazy?” 
“They’re giving a pretty good imitation of 
it,” she answered, with a shudder. “You’d 
think Poonga was haunted.” 

“Oh, well, these half-wits of natives — you 
know how superstitious they all are,” Jeff 
Pembrook said, with a shrug. “What in thun- 
der do we care, anyhow?” 

Seeing her look up at him with a calm, 
confident light in her communicative agate- 
brown eyes, he knew that he could take all 
the world’s eccentricities with a laugh, so 
long as she was at his side. 

But had Carlos been merely eccentric? 
That was the question that leaped to both 
their minds when they rode into the African 
village. Rational moderns though they were, 
they could not help feeling a sense of weird- 
ness as they glanced at hut after hut, and 
noticed they were all deserted. What made 
the situation uncanny was that the people 
had evidently left under sudden impulse. 
Cooking utensils lay about the huts in care- 
less abandon; bunches of bananas hung from 
the walls, the half eaten and decaying fruit 
a mecca for flies. The playthings of children, 
the bright-colored shawls of the women, the 
tools of the men had been abandoned in that 
panic-stricken exodus. 

“By heavens!” Pembrook commented, as he 
and his wife paused, bewildered and baffled, 
“There isn’t a worker in sight on the planta- 
tions. Does it — well, to put it bluntly — does 
it look quite natural to you?” 

“Not at all.” - Laura spoke reluctantly. “But 
what’s got me worried is that we don’t know 
how to find Mark. Didn’t you say his place 
is a mile or two out of town?” 

“Yes, devil take him! Why in the name of 
perdition couldn’t he have met us, anyway? 
Why in—” 

A screeching voice interrupted him. “Why 
in perdition! Devil take him!” 

Turning in surprise, Jeff Pembrook saw a 
green parrot perched on the roof of one of 
the huts* cocking its head at them mockingly. 

“Why in perdition — why in perdition!” re- 
iterated the bird, in a taunting voice. “Why 
in perdition couldn’t he have met us, any- 
way?” 

The parrot’s voice trailed off into a scream 
of laughter, and the creature flew away with 
heavily flapping wings. And Pembrook and 
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Laura, turning to one another in amazement, 
could not convince themselves that they had 
heard an ordinary parrot. 

A sense had come to them of unseen eyes 
watching them, unseen ears listening. High 
up among a tangle of palm and rubber trees, 
they did actually observe the long dangling 
limbs and grimacing face of a small monkey, 
which instantly vanished. 

“You know, I could half believe the thing 
was spying on us,” Laura confessed, with a 
forced laugh. 

Even as she spoke, their eyes were caught 
by a flash of color. 

Just overhead there flew a creature of 
dazzling beauty. Deep-green above and scar- 
let below, and with long trailing golden- 
green feathers, it was an apparition to startle 
any beholder. It was a gorgeous bird. Hav- 
ing drifted down in front of the astonished 
pair, it advanced toward the woods with 
slow, stately steps. Spontaneously they start- 
ed toward it, 

' “Why, the poor thing’s wounded,” Laura 
murmured. 

“At any rate, it wants us to follow,” Pern- 
brook declared, observing the curious way in 
which the creature kept glancing back over 
its shoulder, while uttering a peculiar cluck- 
ing. 

“Fol-low, fol-low! Yes, fol-low!” 

From somewhere among the trees that 
command had issued, in strange grunting 
half-human tones, though the speaker was 
unseen. 

Meanwhile the bird continued to retreat, 
still clucking to lure the humans on. 

“Fol-low — fol-low — yes, fol-low!” the 

voice continued, with the same odd accentua- 
tion. 

It reminded them of a boorish foreigner 
wrestling with English. 

“If that isn’t the strangest thing ever,” 
Pembrook remarked. “I knew Mark had 
some animals, but didn’t suspect he had a 
whole trained menagerie.” 

“Yes, and they want to lead us into the 
woods. What if he’s lying there hurt, Jeff, 
and needs help?” 

“That doesn’t explain why the whole vil- 
lage has decamped. However, at least it’s a 
straw to clutch at.” 

B UT before going any further, Jeff Pem- 
brook took the precaution of tying the 
donkeys to posts, and of taking out his rifle. 
Then, with Laura just behind him, set off 



after the bird, whose brilliant green and red 
now shone at the jungle’s edge. The woods, 
with their semi-darkness and their great 
creepers twining python-like about the limbs 
of monstrous trees, seemed grim and forbid- 
ding; but Pembrook did not hesitate, particu- 
larly since there was a good trail winding 
amid the undergrowth. Along that path the 
bird had preceded them, while from some- 
where high among the trees the queer, half- 
human voice still ordered: 

“Fol-low! Fol-low!” 

They may have gone about a quarter of a 
mile when the bird disappeared in a thicket. 
From amid the shrubbery there came a sound 
that caused the intruders to stop short with 
startled gasps. 

It was a groan — deep and hollow — as if 
uttered by a man in agony. 

I N CONSTERNATION, Jeff Pembrook and 
Laura stared at one another, their worst 
suspicions confirmed. 

Mark had met with an accident, and his 
trained animals were leading the way to the 
scene of the trouble. 

Impulsively, not pausing to wonder at the 
unusual intelligence of the creatures, Pem- 
brook started into the thicket. As he did so, 
a long black-and-orange slithering thing 
wound from just under his feet with a hiss. 
He started back barely in time to avoid the 
deadly fangs. But even before he could lift 
his rifle butt to strike, something rustled in 
the thicket to his left, and the crack of a gun 
rang out. 

Springing back as the bullet struck a tree 
to his rear with a nasty twang, he searched 
the shadows in vain. But Laura, choking a 
half-born scream, tugged at his arms furi- 
ously. 

“It wasn’t — it wasn’t a man!” she wailed, 
trying to draw him away. “I saw it! It had 
long hairy arms — a chest like a bull.” 

“Nonsense, Laura, it’s just your nerves. 
You’re simply imagining things,” 

This was what he intended to say, when he 
felt a clutch as of twenty arms rolled into 
one, and something snatched at his rifle from 
behind. 

As the weapon was plucked from his 
grasp, he wheeled about just in time to see a 
dark form fading into the greenery. 

Simultaneously, from somewhere in the 
thicket, there came a peal of something like 
laughter, and yet strangely unlike laughter — 
a hoarse, rolling, inhuman howl. 
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CHAPTER II 

His Majesty, The Ape 



W ITH that bestial laughter still ringing 
in their ears, they stole warily back, 
crouching low on the jungle trail to avoid 
detection. It was evident that there was 
some sort of a plot against them. The gaud- 
ily plumed bird had been a decoy. Even 
the parrot had participated in the conspiracy. 
The unknown speaker in the treetops, the 
groan in the woods, and the seizure of the 
rifle all fitted into the same picture of some 
hostile force playing with them for its own 
amusement. 

There was only one thing to do, they de- 
cided, and that was to hurry to the nearest 
town for help, for how could they battle with 
the mysterious menace, without weapons to 
aid them? 

But upon reaching Poonga, they met with 
another shock. 

“By gosh, where are the donkeys?” Jeff 
cried, in stunned surprise, as he gazed down 
the narrow village street. 

The animals, which had been hitched in 
plain view, were no longer to be seen! 

Parts of their ropes, Jeff Pembrook 
noticed, were still tied to the posts. But the 
hemp had been cut as by a knife — or rather, 
to judge from the jaggedness of the incisions, 
as if by sharp teeth. Worst of all, their bag- 
gage was also gone. 

By this time a faint rose-glow was visible 
about the black triangle of a volcanic cone 
to the west, to signalize the approach of the 
rapid tropical nightfall. 

“Isn’t it the devil’s own luck?” Pembrook 
muttered. “There’s nothing to do, Laura, but 
make ourselves comfortable for the night in 
one of these shacks. Let’s hope that by morn- 
ing things’ll right themselves somehow.” 
But inwardly he was far from confident. 
The loss of the baggage troubled him less 
than did the thought of the foe who, he was 
certain, was trailing their every step. 

That night was one they would long re- 
member. It was a night of sleeplessness, in 
which they took turns standing guard; or 
lay huddled together, planning the morning’s 
escape, while listening to the hoots, screeches 
and howls from all around them. Both Jeff 
and Laura had armed themselves with clubs. 



Both were as much surprised as relieved 
when the dawn arrived without attack. 

“If we can’t find those donkeys mighty 
soon, we’ll have to get back to Mambu on 
foot,” he pointed out. “Eighteen miles 
through the ups and downs of these jungles, 
and we not even sure of the trail — well, it 
will be something to test our mettle. Are you 
game, Laura?” 

“I’m game,” she said, looking up at him 
with resolution in her expressive big dark 
eyes. 

For breakfast they helped themselves to 
some bananas that hung in a great bunch 
from the ceiling of their hut. But hardly had 
they finished when they were startled by a 
rumbling from outside. Jeff Pembrook, seiz- 
ing his club, glanced out, and almost dropped 
the weapon in his astonishment. 

Rattling toward them, along the village 
street, was a rude two-wheeled cart. 

Surely, in the vague twilight, Jeff Pern- 
brook’s senses were deceiving him! Surely, 
that could not be a pair of donkeys that, hee- 
hawing and gesturing, sat in the cart, hold- 
ing the reins! And, surely, those four 
creatures drawing the vehicle — they could 
not be men! 

But they were men — four white men! 

Straight on and on the cart came crunch- 
ing. The harnessed men passed the door 
without noticing Jeff or Laura Pembrook, 
their eyes shaded by blinders, their ex- 
pression that of old nags. Then high over 
their heads a whip cracked. The lash snapped 
on their shoulders. Wincing, they hastened 
their pace, while the eyes of their donkey 
masters were arrogant and yet gleeful, with 
an intelligence beyond that of any beasts the 
beholders had ever seen before. 

Stunned, Jeff and Laura exchanged glances. 
Then, an irresistible curiosity mastering their 
alarm, they went trailing after the queer 
team. 

But they were not reassured to hear a 
parrot screeching from somewhere amid the 
palm trees, in a voice of shrill laughter. 

“O-bey us, men!” it cried. “O-bey! O-bey! 
O-bey! Ha! Ha! Ha!” 

Reaching the village outskirts, they for- 
got all about the cart in observing a still 
more extraordinary sight. 

In a wide cleared space, a dozen men and 
women — this time Gold Coast natives— were 
tethered by ropes and chains to stakes in the 
ground. Each held a tool — a spade, a hoe or 
a shovel— and was digging with dull, dogged 
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movements, as of a drugged person. At one 
side stood two horses, who nipped them 
whenever their efforts seemed to lag. And 
the manner of the beasts, as they moved 
about with flicking tails and blazing eyes, 
was one of mastery. 

In horrible fascination, Jeff Pembrook 
and Laura watched the scene, and beheld in 
amazement a big' ape who sat at the forest 
edge, fondling a creature that might have 
been a pet cat or dog, but which proved to be 
a naked human — a baby! 

B UT now their attention was distracted 
by a howl from the opposite end of the 
clearing. Forth from the brush there crashed 
a figure nearly six feet tall, black-haired, 
barrel-chested, with powerful long drooping 
arms and a ridged, scarred face — a superb 
specimen of a male gorilla in its prime. In one 
hand he swung a club, which came down in a 
succession of thumps upon the bare, blood- 
streaked backs of two natives, whom he 
caught by their leather dog-collars and flung 
to earth whenever they made any move to 
escape. 

Only the ape’s preoccupation with these 
wretches prevented him from seeing Jeff and 
Laura as they slipped quietly into the woods. 
Nevertheless — of this they were afterwards 
persuaded — their presence was known, their 
movements had been followed, and the dread 
master of the jungle was merely playing with 
them for his own amusement. Had it not been 
for the arrival of an unexpected ally, their 
chances would have been those of a mouse 
in a trap. 

They had not gone many hundreds of 
yards along the tangled trail when they real- 
ized that, in their haste, they had strayed 
from the path. In attempting to retrace their 
steps, they became lost in a labyrinth. Green 
walls of ferns, vines and underbrush con- 
fronted. them wherever they went, so that 
then* anxiety gradually increased to alarm. 

It was in an effort to prevent alarm from 
turning to panic that Jeff drew Laura down 
beside him on a mossy fallen treetrunk. 

“Best think things out calmly,” he pro- 
posed, brushing off a handful of biting ants, 
while noticing how drawn and white his 
wife’s sensitive features had grown. “Fate’s 
just laughing up her sleeve at us and we’ve 
got to fight our way through. If we can only 
find that trail — we’ll be all right.” 

“Jeff — what’s that?” Laura cried, springing 
to her feet. 



Leaping to her side, he clutched his stick 
tightly. 

A nuzzling sound came to them from the 
thicket, a faint rustling and crunching. But 
neither a leopard nor a man-sized ape sprang 
at them out of the brush. Instead, they heard 
a faint “Wuff — wuff!” and a furry blue-gray 
face emerged. An Australian sheep-dog, its 
tail wagging furiously, darted toward them 
out of the shadows. 

At a glance, the observers knew that this 
was no ordinary dog. There was about it an 
indefinable air of intelligence, beyond any- 
thing they had observed in any canine before. 
Its brown-speckled bluish eyes hone with a 
knowing light that was all but human, while 
the large V-shaped white mark on its fore- 
head enhanced its distinctive appearance. 

Though obviously very friendly, it would 
allow Jeff Pembrook to waste no time petting 
it. Having sniffed at his legs, as if to identify 
him, it opened its mouth and deposited a wad 
of paper at his feet, then looked up at him as 
if saying, “Take this! Take this!” 

Jeff seized the wad, unfolded it; and re- 
ceived one of the surprises of his life. 

Scrawled in pencil on some sheets tom 
from a pocket note-book, illegible in places 
because of the action of the dog’s saliva and 
yet clear enough on the whole, was a jerkily 
written message in a familiar handwriting: 

Jeff, 

For God’s sake, come and get me out of this 
hell on earth. Trim’s nose will take him to you 
and Laura for he knows your scent from the 
smell of your letters. Follow him; trust him ab- 
solutely, He will elude Titan, who has his nets 
all about us. Please hurry! I can’t write more, 
or the keepers — ” 

At this point several words were unde- 
cipherable, but the ending was distinct 
enough: 

Forlornly — Mark. 

Even as Jeff read this letter, Trim nudged 
at his leg as if to say, “Come, come!” 

A moment later, almost before Laura had 
had time to read the scribbled document or 
to wonder at its contents, the two humans, 
crouching low, wert following the dog 
through the jungle. 

No trained scout could have led the way 
more astutely than Trim. Twisting and turn- 
ing through the underbrush, he kept away 
from all regular trails, and yet was careful 
to avoid the most tangled spots, so that the 
two humans, though scratched and torn, 
were able to follow him. 
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O NCE, with warning snarls and growls, 
he drove them back from a coiling 
thing that they had mistaken, in the dimness, 
for the twisted limb of a tree; once he led 
them through the waters of a small stream, 
breaking their trail in case of pursuit; sev- 
eral times he stood stockstill, listening, sniff- 
ing, and bristling. 

“My glory,” Laura murmured, after ob- 
serving him for some time. “He’s as smart 
as any man.” 

“A lot smarter than most,” Jeff agreed. 
Trim glanced back as if understanding 
every word. The gleam in his eyes almost 
seemed a smile. 

Blood-streaked by thorns and insect bites, 
mud-soaked, sweating, and weary, they fol- 
lowed their guide for more than an hour. 
At last, creeping forward with ears cocked, 
Trim approached an open place on - hillside. 

But when, in their eagerness, they hastened 
their footsteps, his expression cautioned them 
as clearly as words: 

“Take care! Take care!” 

Indeed, there was need of care, as they dis- 
covered when, reaching the edge of the clear- 
ing, they looked down upon a little valley. 

A long sprawling thatched house, with sev- 
eral rude outhouses, stared up at them from 
a distance of two hundred yards. What chief- 
ly caught their attention was the structure 
to the rear of the main building. It was a 
barred place about twelve feet square and 
ten feet high — a cage for some large animal. 
The contents of that cage caused them to cry 
out in amazement. 

Clutching at the bars, the image of desola- 
tion, was a tall bearded figure, dressed in 
white linen coat and trousers! 

“Heaven help us,” Jeff muttered, “If it 
doesn’t look like — ” 

But he didn’t finish the sentence. The man 
had begun to wave frantically. 

Strangely, amid their excitement, instinct- 
ively they had kept their voices down. Even 
the figure in the cage, for all his frenzied 
gesticulations, did not call out after one hast- 
ily muffled exclamation. But it seemed to 
Jeff and Laura that they broke all sprinting 
records in reaching the cage. 

Arriving breathless, a little ahead of Laura, 
Jeff Pembrook clutched madly at the bars. 



Titan approached Mark 
Haverside and emitted a roar 
of exultation as he looked at 
his helpless victim 
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“Mark — Mark!” Pembrook whispered. “Is 
it you, Mark?” One of his hands shot into the 
cage to clasp that of the prisoner. 

Mark Haverside obviously had suffered. 
With his long lean scholar’s face looking pale 
and cadaverous, his hollow eyes burning with 
a sepulchral light, his long coppery hair dis- 
heveled and his clothes streaked with clotted 
blood and dirt, he made anything but an 
attractive sight. Yet there was a feverish joy 
in his expression as he clung to Jeff Pem- 
brook’s hand. He appeared unwilling to re- 
lease his hold even when Laura had come up. 

At one glance, Pembrook had taken in the 
details of the cage — the swinging trapeze, 
the bare rock floor, the pool of muddy water, 
the bunch of rotting bananas, the half de- 
cayed pineapple at one end, and the pad- 
locked door. 

“What in perdition, old fellow, has hap- 
pened?” Jeff Pembrook blurted out. 

The captive’s eyes were grim and ironic. 
“See for yourself. Cage I made for my trained 
gorilla, Titan. Was going to experiment on 
him. The laugh’s on me, I guess. It’s he that 
did the experimenting! I’ve been here three 
weeks already, would you believe it? Three 
ages in hell!” 

“But now it’ll be all right,” Laura prom- 
ised, tears streaming down her cheeks. “Now 
we’ll get you out. We must!” 

“Maybe you think so. You don’t know this 
cage. Had it made double strong, blasted 
idiot that I was! Special fool-proof lock, too, 
so those inquisitive natives wouldn’t tamper. 
Even a professional safe-cracker couldn’t 
pick it. As for these bars, well, if a gorilla 
couldn’t smash them, how could I? But you’d 
both better watch out. When the guard comes 
back, run like the devil.” 

Pembrook noticed how anxious, and with 
what a hunted expression, Mark Haverside’s 
eyes were ranging the clearing. He also ob- 
served how Trim, nose to the ground and ears 
pricked up alertly, was prowling near the 
edge of the woods, on the outlook for enemies. 

“However, he doesn’t usually show up this 
early in the day,” Haverside went on, rapid- 
ly, and with a faintly sardonic tone, as Jeff 
Pembrook, trying the locks of the cage, saw 
that they were impregnable. “Better let me 
get on with my story, before one of those 
four-footed devils comes back.” 

“Yes, do,” Laura said quickly. “How did 
it happen?” 

“Remember how I came down here to con- 
duct experiments,” Haverside said. “Par- 



ticularly animal experiments. Collected some 
of the local monkeys, parrots, and other fauna. 
One day, having gone to a seaport, Takoradi, 
for supplies, I bought some monkeys and 
baboons, and also several chimpanzees, and 
the gorilla, Titan, which was carried in a 
cage.” 

“Was Titan so dangerous?” Laura wanted 
to know. 

I WAVERSIDE grimaced. “Dangerous? 

ML Wait till you see him. Still, he’d have 
been all right with a decent upbringing. As 
a youngster he was full of fun — mascot of the 
animal collector, and joy of the keepers down 
there. But one of the natives got a grudge 
against the animal collector and, for revenge, 
emptied a fire extinguisher full of nitric acid 
into Titan’s face, leaving him for dead. 
Strange to say, the poor brute survived, but 
with a horribly scarred face. And something 
inside him was scarred too. Ever since he’s 
been ruled by a murderous hatred of the 
human race. Can’t exactly blame him, either!” 
“Still, that doesn’t explain about you and 
this cage,” Jeff Pembrook pointed out. 

“Doesn’t it? Then listen, and see if it 
doesn’t!” 

Mark Haverside clutched at the bars, and 
shook them fiercely, as if thus to break his 
way to freedom. 

“First let me tell about the two inventions 
I’d made,” he said. “Worked at them two 
years, fool that I was. One I called the De- 
pression Fluid. It’s a powerful drug with a 
cocaine base, which slows down or checks 
the activities of the brain and nervous sys- 
tem, blacking out large areas of the cerebrum, 
and making the victim docile, dull-witted, 
apathetic.” 

Jeff nodded. “In a word, changing him into 
a dolt?” 

“Exactly. But the other invention, which I 
call the Fluid of Enlightenment, has the op- 
posite effect. As you know, there are vast 
areas of the brain of man and the higher 
animals which are never put to use. The Fluid 
of Enlightenment causes them to be utilized, 
enormously expanding the powers of reason- 
ing and understanding.” 

“You mean, it turns a numbskull to a 
genius?” 

“Well, not quite — but almost.” Mark Hav- 
erside waved his hand toward the sheepdog. 
“For example, look at Trim there! Isn’t he as 
far beyond an ordinary dog as an ordinary 
dog is beyond a mole?” 
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Trim, as if understanding what was said, 
came trotting up. He stuck his head through 
the bars to lick Mark’s hand, then resumed 
his self-imposed sentry duty. 

“So you tried this Enlightenment Fluid on 
your animals?” 

Haverside groaned. His face was wrinkled 
into as wry an expression as Jeff Pembrook 
and Laura had ever seen on any human 
countenance. 

“Yes, I tried the Enlightenment Fluid on 
my animals,” he said. “And now, heaven help 
me, I’m paying for my imbecility!” 



CHAPTER III 
Beasts as Masters 



M ARK HAVERSIDE paused for a mo- 
ment as if to regain control of his 
emotions. But in his voice there had been a 
deep undertone of despair which filled both 
Jeff and Laura Pembrook with apprehension 
and fear. They had an inkling of what was 
coming, but their reason rejected it. They 
stared at the caged scientist, their eyes wide 
with horror. 

“What did you do, Mark?” Pembrook whis- 
pered. 

A blue and red macaw flew past the cage 
with a jeering screech. 

“Before testing the darned stuff on human 
beings, I thought I’d see how it worked on 
animals and birds,” Haverside groaned. “The 
first I injected was Trim, the three-year-old 
pal that came with me from the States. I 
don’t need to say any more about what it’s 
done for him. I had equal success with some 
parrots and macaws, also with monkeys, ba- 
boons and chimpanzees. At the same time, I 
tried the Depression Fluid on a few beasts. 
It worked like a charm, too. Soon afterward 
I made my idiotic mistake.” 

Haverside spat out disgustedly, clutched 
the bars more tightly, and resumed. 

“I tried enlightening Titan,” he said. “Ah, 
but I should have known better! It took my 
assistant Hal Graham and me half a day of 
manipulation to inject the fluid into the ape’s 
arm without risking our necks. But we were 
so curious to see the effect we just wouldn’t 
say quits. Well, we saw, all right.” 

The speaker paused long enough to range 
back and forth across his cage. Then he 



paused, his fingers fluttering excitedly, 
“Don’t know as I should go on talking,” 
he said. “Can’t help suspecting Titan may be 
sneaking up on us, even if it’s not his usual 
time.” He cast a wary glance around him. 
“Now you’d better go, folks, while there’s a 
chance. Follow Trim, and for gosh sake, bring 
me help.” 

But Jeff and Laura, absorbed in the re- 
cital, were confident that Trim’s keen senses 
would warn them of Titan’s approach. They 
believed poor Mark Haverside was suffer- 
ing an attack of nerves. 

“Well, strangely enough the Fluid didn’t 
seem to make much difference to Titan at 
first,” the prisoner continued. “That was 
where Graham and I went wrong. Titan was 
so blamed clever he pretended to be the same 
animal as before, and bided his time. Thus 
he caught us off guard. I’m convinced now 
he was in secret touch with the chimpanzees 
and other super-intelligent devils, planning 
the coup. It ail went off with the precision 
of a pre-arranged plot.” 

“Then he caught you napping?” Pembrook 
asked. 

“No, not napping — sound asleep at the 
switch! It was all so simple it makes me al- 
most laugh at myself. From time to time I 
had to go into Titan’s cage, to change the 
water, remove food remains, and clean up. 
But Hal Graham always 'stood outside with a 
revolver, just in case the beast got nasty. 
Well, one morning, I heard Hal let out a 
howl. I turned around and what in blazes 
do you think I saw? Graham been set upon 
from behind by two chimpanzees, Spice and 
Spider, either of them more than a match 
for a man. And Spice had Hal’s revolver.” 
“What!” Laura gasped. “You didn’t let 
those chimps run around loose?” 

“Why not? They were always as amiable 
as pet dogs. I hadn’t suspected how that 
cursed fluid would change them, making them 
suddenly realize they could be masters in- 
stead of slaves. Heavens, what an awakening 
I had!” 

“Wasn’t there anything you could do?” 
Laura Pembrook asked. 

“What could I do? You haven’t any idea 
how fast it was done. Naturally, I started to 
Hal Graham’s rescue. But I hadn’t gone one 
yard when something grabbed me by the 
collar and flung me across the cage like a 
bean-bag. Next thing I knew, the steel door 
had closed with a sickening click. And Titan 
was outside, taking the key from the lock. 
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Then what a howl of laughter! He looked 
in, his whole form shaking, and I thought he 
never would get over his amusement.” 
Pembrook shuddered. “It wasn’t amusing 
for you.” 

“No, nor for Hal either. In no time at all, 
those two chimps had him bound tighter than 
a clam. Then Titan performed a little opera- 
tion. They had some of the Depression Fluid, 
stolen from my laboratory, the fiends! Titan 
injected it into Hal Graham’s veins. This left 
the poor devil duller than a donkey. He’s 
been taking orders from them ever since.” 

At this information, a light broke over 
Jeff and Laura. Now they understood about 
the persons slaving for the animals or drag- 
ging them around in a cart. They all were 
victims of the Depression Fluid. 

Haverside confirmed their suspicions. 

“The beasts have ransacked the country- 
side,” he said. “They’ve been seizing and de- 
pressing people. Those who haven’t fled have 
all been captured. Similarly, they’ve injected 
the Enlightenment Fluid into hundreds of 
birds and animals, wild and domestic, until 
now they have an army ranged against us. 
They’ve taken all the country hereabouts, 
with men doing all their work; and the revo- 
lution will keep on spreading. They’ve en- 
slaved four of my Portuguese servants and 
made them pull a cart. They’re so abominably 
keen they know how to use the firearms 
they’ve stolen. Also, they can speak some 
words of English, crudely, but understand- 
ably. Titan boasts of his triumphs.” 

“How comes it they haven’t used the De- 
pression Fluid on you?” Pembrook inquired. 
“You don’t show any effects of it.” 

Mark Haverside laughed bitterly. “No, not 
yet. Spice was going to depress me, but Titan 
interfered. Not out of love for me, I’m sure. 
Can’t quite figure out his reason, but there 
was a gleam in his eye showing he’s got some 
devilish scheme in his head.” 

With a sigh, Haverside stopped short and 
a brooding silence descended. A buzzard, 
swooping low on circling black wings, cast 
an enormous shadow. It was Laura that broke 
the dismal spell. 

“But Trim?” she asked. “How about Trim? 
Why do the animals permit him to be with 
you?” 

“So far as I can make out, they haven’t 
discovered that he’s for us. He’s too clever 
to let them see. And probably it has never 
occurred to them that any animal would take 
sides with me.” 



At this moment Trim had come bounding 
toward them. With short excited barks, he 
ran from Jeff to Laura, and back from Laura 
to Jeff, then started toward the jungle, still 
barking in a suppressed, agitated way. 
“Better go, quick!” Mark Haverside urged. 

J EFF and Laura Pembrook had reached 
through the bars and seized their 
friend’s hands in a firm, hasty clasp. 

“For my sake, don’t forget!” the scientist 
whispered hastily. “Go for help at once. You 
don’t know what they’re threatening — ” 

He was cut short by a howl from the woods, 
a heavy, unearthly, resonant sound, halfway 
between a bark and a roar. It was accom- 
panied by a ferocious thumping, as of a hol- 
low body being pounded by a heavy instru- 
ment. 

Following Trim, the visitors had darted 
away through the deep grass toward the 
jungle. And Jeff Pembrook, glancing back, 
saw Haverside slumping down upon the cage 
floor, his face buried in his hands. 

At the same time, that giant voice still bel- 
lowed from the wilderness, more savage 
than before. Hardly had the fugitives slipped 
from sight when a huge-chested, glowering, 
black-haired creature emerged, an eight-foot 
club uplifted in one hand, and a rifle clutched 
in the other. 

Behind him swarmed a crowd of chim- 
panzees, baboons and monkeys, attended by 
horses, burros, peccaries and other four- 
legged things, while parrots, buzzards and 
other fowl flew screaming ahead of him in a 
feathered bodyguard. 

Resting his club and rifle upon the ground, 
the gorilla paused to beat powerfully upon his 
chest with his two clenched fists; then, still 
howling, continued on his crouching way 
toward Haverside’s cage. 

Titan had miscalculated in one respect only. 
Not until much later did Jeff and Laura 
Pembrook learn how he had been playing 
with them for his own amusement before 
closing the trap; how he had encircled them, 
filling the woods with his agents, so that es- 
cape appeared to be impossible. 

Guarding every trail, and at regular inter- 
vals between, were some of the gorilla’s four- 
footed followers or human agents, who 
docilely obeyed commands. Certainly, no 
human beings, with only the normal senses 
of their species, could have ferreted a way 
through the net. 

The miscalculation was concerned with 
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Trim. Never had Titan anticipated how a dog 
would lead the fugitives through the under- 
growth; how he would scent every enemy be- 
fore the enemy scented him, and twist off in 
a new direction; how he would risk his life, 
time after time, to save his charges. 

Once, for example, Trim leaped up in full 
view of a company of depressed humans, 
leading them off while Jeff and Laura Pem- 
brook escaped. And once they had come face 
to face with the chimpanzee. Spider. He had 
them at bay with a revolver, and Trim had 
charged the ape, grappled with him, seized 
him by the throat, and, with Pembrook’s aid, 
disarmed him. 

Every now and then, as they made their 
way through the woods, they had a glimpse 
of what they jestingly called Titan’s “new 
order.” There were the super-intelligent 
baboons who rode on the shoulders of de- 
pressed men, driving them with whips, as a 
mounted man drives a horse. 

There were the stupefied humans who ran 
to obey the monkeys’ whistling summons 
like a pack of well trained hounds, and 
groveled face to ground, fondling the legs of 
their simian masters. Or they would fight 
with one another for the scraps of nuts and 
bananas contemptuously hurled at them. 

Then there was the great long-beaked bird 
that kept pecking at a man’s neck and scold- 
ing him, while the man dutifully built a nest 
for the fowl. There was also a wild boar that 
sat in snorting lordship beside a stream, jab- 
bing a man with his great snout, while the 
slave dug with bare bleeding hands for roots 
to feed the beast. 

With these object lessons before them, Jeff 
and Laura Pemberton agreed that they would 
die sooner than be taken prisoners. But 
thanks to Trim, no extreme measures were 
necessary. Due to the skill of the sheepdog 



they pierced the enemy’s defenses in their 
weakest part and, winding through the 
jungle, made the eighteen miles to Mambu by 
a route forty miles long. 

Except for Trim’s keenness in catching 
small animals, and in bringing Jeff and 
Laura wild fruits and berries their own senses 
would not have detected, they would not have 
had the strength for that gruelling three-day 
trek. s 

Reaching Mambu in rags, their bodies cov- 
ered with sores and scratches, they found 
the houses empty, the fields forsaken, and the 
whole place almost deserted. Only one or two 
doddering old crones remained, from whom 
they could get but the vaguest of explana- 
tions. 

“Witchcraft,” they said to the Pembrooks. 
“Devils get into animals. Animals make 
witchcraft, catch many people. Everybody 
else run.” 

This was the most lucid explanation Jeff 
Pembrook received. However, it was enough 
to prove the extent of Titan’s depredations. 
Already he was conquering and enslaving 
the whole region! 

■'aTSTEAK with relief, they boarded a train 

W W at Kumasi and found themselves and 
Trim on the way to the city of Accra. There, 
they felt sure, they would be able to arm 
themselves, find companions to put down the 
insurrection and to rescue Mark Haverside. 

But here fate again took a hand, A tropical 
fever, contracted during those harrowing 
days in the jungle, put both Jeff and Laura 
Pembrook flat on their backs soon after their 
arrival in the city. For weeks they lay tossing 
in the hospital, while Trim, fed and housed 
by the attendants, frequently visited them, 
pleading with them to hurry and get well by 
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means of his expressive eyes and his sighs 
and whimperings. 

Never a day passed now — hardly a waking 
hour — when the patients did not appeal to the 
nurses and doctors and to all chance visitors. 
Over and over again they told of the uprising 
of the animals, and begged for an expedition 
to set forth to aid the victims. But every one 
listened with pitying smiles, construing these 
words as mere fever -born ravings. 

Thus several weeks dragged past, while 
Jeff and Laura Pembrook groaned less from 
their illness than at the thought of Mark 
Haverside still languishing in a cage. 

At length, when they were convalescent, 
they heard that a party of American scien- 
tists was in town, on their way to conduct 
geological field work in the vicinity, and Jeff 
Pembrook contrived, through one of his 
nurses, to get a message to them. As a re- 
sult, he was visited by Dr. Harlan Crandall, 
the famous paleontologist, who listened with 
absorbed interest. 

Convinced of Pembrook’s sincerity, Cran- 
dall agreed to investigate the story, in com- 
pany with three confreres, Dr. Bryce Rush- 
more and Professors Ellery D. Stone and 
Lloyd Worthington. 

The plan, as hastily sketched, was for them 
to go armed not only with rifles, but with 
tear-gas, hand grenades, and other weapons. 

They were to take the train to Kumasi, and 
then, guided by Trim, they would cover the 
distance to the lair of Titan on foot. The 
scientists did not doubt that, thus equipped, 
they could put down the rebellion without 
difficulty. Jeff Pembrook, for his own part, 
was not quite so certain. Yet what pained him 
most of all was the thought that he was still 
too weak to join them. But time was precious 
and they could not keep Mark Haverside 
waiting any longer. 

So the party left Accra with the air of men 
going on a lark. Jeff and Laura resigned 
themselves to an excruciating period of wait- 
ing. Within a week, at most, they should have 
word. But a week went by, and brought no 
tidings. 

Ten days wore past, two weeks — and still 
no news. 

Jeff, released at last from the hospital, was 
wild-eyed with anxiety. Had Crandall and 
his companions been captured? Had Trim 
too been taken or slain? 

Half beside himself, Jeff Pembrook taxed 
his still limited strength trying to organize 
another expedition, but without success. 



Then, on the sixteenth day, an amazing event 
occurred. 

A bedraggled blue-gray dog, its body a 
mass of caked mire and scratches, a ragged, 
partly healed wound on its left flank, its ribs 
sticking out of its sides and its tongue lolling 
from its panting mouth, came loping through 
the streets of Accra, straight to the hospital 
where Jeff and Laura Pembrook had been 
confined. 

An attendant recognized the animal, and 
led him to the nearby lodgings of the Pem- 
brooks who greeted him with joy and relief. 

“Trim!” Pembrook cried. “Trim! What’s 
happened to you, boy?” 

The sheepdog leaped upward and tried to 
lick Pembrook’s face. “Where’s Crandall? 
Good heavens, what’s happened to Crandall?” 
At the mention of that name, the animal’s 
eyes took on a look of unmistakable sorrow; 
and a sound like a groan came from his 
throat. 

“How — for mercy’s sake — did you ever get 
here?” Laura asked. “Why, it must be two or 
three hundred miles!” 

“Most likely he’s been on the way all this 
while,” Jeff said, eying the dog. “He’s come 
to say we’ve got „o go ourselves to rescue 
Mark. Is that it, Trim?” 

In answer, the dog’s tail wagged violently. 
“Yes, we’ve got to go ourselves,” Jeff said. 
“How in creation we can manage it is more 
than I know. But we’ve got to find a way.” 
Trim’s tail still was furiously wagging; 
while Laura Pemberton, hastening to the 
cupboard, drew forth a chunk of meat for 
the starving animal. 

Having consumed this offering, Trim im- 
mediately started toward the door. 

“Come at once,” his eloquent bright eyes 
seemed to say. “Come — before it is too late!” 



CHAPTER IV 
Titan Ordains 



A T A careless slouching gait, Titan came 
sauntering down the hill. A crownless 
straw hat, perched crookedly over his head 
and shading his eyes with its wide slanting 
brim, gave him a rakish appearance. This was 
accentuated by the devil-may-care manner 
in which he swung a rifle in one hand. 

As he paused before the cage at the base of 
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the hill and stared in at his captive, there was 
a smiling satisfaction on his heavy lips. 

“Man-beast,” he rumbled, in a thick voice 
that was barely understandable. “I come. We 
talk.” 

It was by no means the first time that Hav- 
erside had heard the gorilla express himself 
in a sort of English. The creature, with his 
quick intelligence, had made regular visits 
to the cage and insisted on being taught. 
Mark, hoping to be able to influence him fav- 
orably, had leaped at the opportunity, with 
the reward of finding an apt pupil. 

This, however, appeared to be his only re- 
ward. For the sullen light in Titan’s brood- 
ing little black eyes was as unfriendly as 
ever. Today, indeed, he appeared particular- 
ly surly. 

“Man-beast, down on your knees!” he com- 
manded. 

Too well Mark knew what this meant. 
There was no way out. Once he had "efused 
to kneel and he still bore the bruises of the 
stones Titan had hurled in through the cage- 
bars. 

Great was the glee of the ape as Haverside 
morosely did his bidding. 

“Long time you put us down,” the giant ape 
said. “You boss, we mind you. Now we put 
you down.” Titan laughed, as he jabbed his 
rifle-butt between the bars, poking his victim 
painfully in the ribs. 

The man groaned, but made no other re- 
sponse. 

“When you ever do me good, man-beast?” 
the gorilla went on, forgetting his laughter, 
and beginning to beat an angry tattoo on his 
lower ribs with both fists. “You give me cage 
— shut me up. You hit me. Hurt me. Every 
man-beast laugh. Now you not laugh. I more 
big. More strong. I show!” 

For several minutes the chest-beating con- 
tinued, growing constantly louder and fiercer. 
Then, with a snarl, the gorilla seized a key 
which hung on a chain about his neck, in- 
serting it in the cage-lock, and swung the 
door open. 

As the giant ape entered the cage, Haver- 
side instinctively retreated, but his withdrawl 
was like that of a trapped rat. In a moment, 
he felt the huge arms closing about him and, 
helpless as a babe, found himself being lugged 
outside. 

Little as he had liked the cage, the bars 
now seemed a haven of refuge as, with the 
powerful hands crushing into him until his 
muscles ached, he was borne off toward his 



former laboratory. 

“You not be scared,” counseled the ape, 
in a booming voice that was far from reassur- 
ing. “You not die yet. Not if you mind me.” 

Straight into the laboratory Haverside was 
hauled and was surprised to find the place 
not greatly changed. The chimpanzee Spice 
lay curled up, cozily slumbering on a large 
table. Broken glass covered the floor where 
a window had been knocked out to let in 
more light. Otherwise, all was as before. 

“You help me,” Titan muttered, after re- 
leasing his victim. He pointed to several vials 
formerly filled with the Fluid of Enlighten- 
ment and the Depression Fluid. Mark Haver- 
side noted that but a small quantity of either 
remained. Quick comprehension came to him 
as Titan waved a mighty paw. 

“See bottles,” he said. “They have magic 
water. No other man-beast make magic 
water. So you make it. Fill all bottles.” 

Vainly Haverside stared about him, look- 
ing for an avenue of escape. 

“Why me save you?” Titan thundered. 
“Why me not put magic water in you — make 
head like worm, way I do other man-beast? 
I want you make magic water!” 

The mystery became clear. So this was why 
the gorilla had not depressed him, as had 
been done with all the other humans. Mark 
Haverside was to retain his intelligence, be- 
cause he was the only man on earth who had 
the secret of the Depression and Enlighten- 
ment Fluids — the only man who could manu- 
facture new supplies to increase Titan’s con- 
quests over mankind. 

“You make magic water — right now!” in- 
structed the gorilla, leaning over the slave 
with one arm threateningly outstretched. 

Automatically Haverside moved toward 
the vials. He knew that he must not obey, 
and thereby betray other men into captiv- 
ity. Yet to refuse would be to doom himself 
to a cruel death. 

Not that life had much value for Haver- 
side now, but he did wish to live to have a 
hand in Titan’s overthrow. Also, was there 
not a hope that if he held out, Jeff and 
Laura Pembrook would come back with a 
rescuing party? True, they were much over- 
due, so much so that he had tortured himself 
to conjecture what had happened to them. 

A T TIMES he feared they had been cap- 
tured, as Titan had boasted, but he had 
never quite believed that story, since the ape 
had given no tangible proof. In any case, if 
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he could but put off the crisis, perhaps it 
could be avoided altogether. 

So he moved toward the vials, as if with no 
thought but to obey. 

“Beware, man-beast,” threatened the goril- 
la, his jaws opening wide as if to snap and 
bite. “Mind me, or I make you sorry.” 

By way of a hint, Titan’s open hand came 
down on Mark’s back like a battering ram. 

“Try not get away,” the gorilla went on, 
with a growl. “Many eyes watch!” 

Surely enough, a chimpanzee or a baboon 
was posted at every door and window. Even 
if Haverside could have escaped from the 
building — unlikely as that appeared — how 
long would it be before he was recaptured? 

There was only one possibility: to pretend 
to yield. Meanwhile he must secretly scheme 
to circumvent the tyrant. Oh, if only Jeff 
and Laura were not so slow about arriving 
with their rescuers! 

But as Mark Haverside set to work, he 
knew that he could not delay indefinitely. 
Actually, he could have made both fluids in 
less than an hour but, thanks to innumerable 
waste motions, he might prolong the process 
for a day or two. But hardly longer, in view 
of the angry impatience with which Titan 
every now and then returned to the labora- 
tory, demanding to know if the two prepara- 
tions were ready. 

EVERTHELESS, Haverside had con- 
ceived a plan to thwart the oppressor. 
It would involve great personal risk. He 
also had thought up another plan which 
might lead to his eventual escape. 

There was a smile of sardonic satisfaction 
on his face when, after forty-eight hours, 
both fluids were ready and the gorilla tested 
them on two parrots. The immediate display 
of vivacity and increased intelligence by the 
one bird, and of dullness and dejection by the 
other, showed the drugs to have been proper- 
ly made. 

“Good,” Titan grunted, a faint smile show- 
ing as his thick lips drew back from his pow- 
erful teeth. “I thought maybe you try fool. 
Then you sorry. You very sorry.” 

So Haverside was rewarded with several 
bananas flung him by his master and was 
kept in the laboratory to manufacture still 
more of the fluids. 

For safety’s sake, and lest his ruse be de- 
tected prematurely, Haverside could not at- 
tempt to carry out his first plan just yet. 
When the time was ripe, he would not 



hesitate, although if detected, he need ex- 
pect no more mercy than a fly, caught on 
sticky paper. 

But little could Mark Haverside have fore- 
seen the consequences of his scheme. 

I T WAS two days later when, still laboring 
in the laboratory, he noticed signs of in- 
tense excitement all about him. 

Titan had just come lumbering in, when a 
rear door burst open and a chimpanzee ran 
forward, and mumbled in an incompre- 
hensible jargon. 

Instantly the gorilla’s eyes blazed with a 
ferocious light. He beat a loud rhythm of rage 
against his chest, and let forth a roar that 
could have been heard a mile. Then he 
snapped out some hurried orders, which 
Haverside likewise could not understand. 
Thereupon several apes and monkeys dashed 
out in wild haste. Some parrots and other 
birds flew off into the woods, screaming with 
excitement. Two chimpanzees, seizing long 
coils of rope which Haverside had kept in 
the laboratory for experiments on the ani- 
mals, darted out to join the others. 

Being still under heavy guard, Haverside 
could not follow. He could only surmise what 
was happening. From time to time he heard 
shouts, howls and screeches from the woods, 
accompanied — or so he imagined — by sounds 
as of gunfire, and now and then by a barking 
as of an excited dog. It was not until after 
several hours that he realized the amazing 
truth. 

Then Titan returned to the laboratory, 
beating high on his chest in a rapid manner 
with both fists at once — a sign, Haverside re- 
alized, of intense joy. 

Immediately behind the gorilla, gibbering 
with delight, a large baboon came in, pulling 
a rope. At the further end of the rope, red- 
faced, panting and flustered, was a tall be- 
spectacled professorial-looking man, his chest 
encircled by the hemp, and his arms pinned 
to his sides. 

Halting in the middle of the floor, the 
prisoner gave vent to his rage. 

“Blast it all!” he shouted glaring at the ba- 
boon. Then he uttered a stream of execrations 
which would have turned a stevedore green 
with envy. Suddenly his gaze fell upon Hav- 
erside and his tii’ade was cut short by aston- 
ishment. 

“By glory!” he cried. “You’re the fellow 
who started this mess.” 

“I’m Mark Haverside!” was all Haverside 
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could say, as his guards edged between him 
and the newcomer. “Who are you?” 

“I’m the benighted idiot who attempted to 
rescue you,” the bespectacled man roared 
savagely. “Maybe you’ve heard of me, crazy 
fool that I am. Harlan Crandall’s my name!” 

B EFORE Haverside could make any re- 
sponse, a crowd of apes and baboons 
came shuffling into the room, lugging three 
other groaning, swearing men. 

One was tied by a rope about the right 
arm, one with a noose about his left leg, and 
the third struggling with both arms to pre- 
vent the strands from tightening about his 
neck. 

Immediately following this unhappy group, 
several captured rifles and revolvers were 
borne in by a crowd of baboons and piled in 
triumph at Titan’s feet. 

“Well, here’s the whole confounded rescue 
party,” Crandall said, surveying the other 
prisoners. “Fine smart bunch of scientists we 
are. Tangled up by the nooses let down by 
those beasts from the jungle trees. It was a 
clever trap. We mistook the ropes for forest 
creepers in the darkness. Our firearms proved 
to be about as useful to save us as tooth- 
picks.” 

Were there any other captives? This was 
the question raging in Mark Haverside’s 
mind. What of the dog he had heard bark- 
ing? Surely, it could have been none other 
than Trim. Just as surely, Trim had not been 
deceived by the nooses. What about Jeff and 
Laura? Hadn’t they been members of the 
party? 

He shouted those questions at the captives 
but no one seemed to hear him in the general 
turmoil. 

As soon as the disturbance had died down 
a little, one of the trussed men turned a re- 
sentful glance in his direction. 

“So you’re the imbecile who got us into 
this infernal predicament?” he grumbled, 
with a scowl. 

“Aw, lay off, Rushmore,” another man said. 
“Don’t let it get you down. That fellow’s all 
right. He’s got plenty of sand, fighting it out 
alone against those brutes.” 

Mark Haverside grinned at Professor 
Worthington. Briefly he described the fluids 
he had discovered and all that had happened. 

“Listen, all of you!” he finally finished up. 
“If you’ll only be patient, I’ve got something 
in mind — something we can work out to- 
gether — as soon as we get the chance — ” 



His words died as if frozen on his lips. In 
his excitement, he had forgotten Titan. But 
the glitter, cold and ironic, in the gorilla’s 
eyes, showed Haverside that he had said too 
much. The big ape had understood, if not 
every syllable, at least the gist of his remarks. 
Henceforth, if he was not to jeopardize all his 
schemes, he must not communicate with the 
other men in any way comprehensible to the 
ape chieftain. 

“Man-beast, you not get chance,” Titan 
took up Mark’s last words, his lower lip 
curled into something between a snarl and a 
sneer. “I not let you.” 

Bending down, and pointing to a vial con- 
taining the Depression Fluid, he gave an 
order to one of the apes. 

“Here! You use.” 

The five men exchanged glances of con- 
sternation. 

“What are they going to do?” Crandall 
muttered. 

For reply, Titan threw back his mighty 
head, and laughed. 

Mark Haverside, in horror, realized that 
the gorilla intended to depress the four men 
before using them as slaves! 

Now was the time, he knew, to try out the 
first of his schemes. At all costs, the men must 
retain their intelligence, if only so that they 
might join him in the plot for their own es- 
cape. But how prevail beneath Titan’s watch- 
ful eyes? 

“Wait a minute there!” he called to Titan, 
as the chimpanzee, Spider, took out the hypo- 
dermic needles. “Magic water no good unless 
I mix!” 

With trembling fingers Haverside took up 
two vials of the Depression Fluid, and com- 
bined them in a bowl. Then he poured them 
back into the bottles. Slowly and painstak- 
ingly he did the same with the Fluid of En- 
lightenment. He repeated the process with 
other vials all of which would have no effect 
whatever on the Enlightenment Fluid. When 
the mixing was done, between his teeth he 
spelled out to the captives, fearful lest Titan 
should catch his meaning: 

“S-t-a-r-t a c-o-m-m-o-t-i-o-n!” 

All the tied men had heard the message. 
Immediately all began to shriek, pull and 
grapple each other as if gone berserk. 

It did not take the apes long to put down 
the rebellion, but in the interval, while 
Titan’s attention was diverted to the mu- 
tineers, Mark Haverside had time to pour 
half a bottle of the Fluid of Enlightenment in- 
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to a half-filled vial of the Depression Fluid. 
Since the two drugs had opposite results on 
the nervous system, one would neutralize 
the other, and their combined effect would be 
that of so much salt water! 

H AVING hastily made the mixture, while 
Titan chastised each of the rebellious 
four with resounding smacks on the back 
and shoulders, Haverside in a matter-of- 
fact manner handed Spider a vial of the 
neutralized fluid. The chimpanzee took up 
the hypodermic needle again. 

Meanwhile Haverside, not daring to ad- 
dress the other captives in English lest the 
apes understand, knew that all was lost un- 
less he could find some quicker means of 
communication than by spelling. But might he 
not talk with them in some foreign tongue? 
He himself knew French well, having spent 
two student years in Paris. He wondered if 
one of the other men, all of whom looked 
cultured and intelligent, could also speak this 
tongue? 

“Ecoutez!” he said. “Parlez vous franqais?” 
“Oui, monsieur. Tres Men.” It was Cran- 
dall, the bespectacled man, who answered. 

Titan looked annoyed, but paid no heed to 
this gibbering. His gaze was focused on the 
hypodermic needle, which was about to 
enter the skin of the first victim. 

Speaking in French, Mark Haverside hast- 
ily explained the trick he had played with 
the fluids. 

“Pretend to be stupefied!” he said. “Appear 
docile. Obey all orders. Then, when the time 
comes, we’ll act.” 

All four captives nodded understandingly. 



CHAPTER V 
The Depression Deepens 



I T WAS a strange party that entrained 
from Accra one morning several weeks 
later. Three freight cars filled with dogs! 
There were large dogs of every breed and 
cross-breed, who set up such a yapping and 
barking as to drown out even the noise of the 
locomotive. But now and then a big Australi- 
an sheep-dog, with a V-shaped white mark- 
ing on his blue-gray forehead, would ramble 
back and forth among the others. By a mo- 
tion, a nip, a grunt, a growl, he would silence 



the multitude. 

At the little town of Kumasi, they all 
alighted. Here their leader, leaping back and 
forth with a brisk barking, kept them in 
bounds. But he in turn looked for orders to 
the human pair who descended from a rear 
coach — a man and a woman dressed in hunt- 
ing clothes, and laden each with a pack and 
firearms. 

Both wore a stern, determined expression, 
and also a look of concern as they observed 
how silent Kumasi had become, how the last 
house had been deserted, how the woods 
stood empty and forsaken. 

“Just as I expected, Laura,” the man re- 
marked. “This only goes to prove we haven’t 
come one minute too soon.” 

“Too bad, isn’t it, we couldn’t get anyone 
else to join us?” Laura mused. “Still, I have 
confidence in Trim’s ability to protect us.” 

“Trim’s worth a brigade of men!” Jeff 
Pembrook said. 

What need to remind her what a desperate 
chance they were taking? It had been their 
idea that a company of dogs, shrewdly led by 
Trim, might take Titan by surprise, and keep 
him at a distance. Then, by means of a steel- 
cutting saw, Pembrook might get Mark Hav- 
erside out of his cage. 

With Haverside’s aid and that of other res- 
cued men, they might succeed in overthrow- 
ing the gorilla chief. 

For weeks Trim had been training the army 
of dogs, who had been especially selected for 
their size and intelligence. There was reason 
to hope that they would be more than a match 
for the followers of Titan. 

But much time, unavoidably, had been lost 
in these preparations. How would poor Hav- 
erside be faring now? And was there any 
chance of rescuing Crandall, Rushmore and 
the other lost adventurers? 

As they set out through the woods toward 
the village of Poonga, they noticed occasional 
signs of the new regime. Bridges and houses 
had been demolished, apparently as a chal- 
lenge to all the works of man. Here and there 
some depressed human was to be seen toiling 
on hands and knees, with a bird pecking at 
his ears, or a monkey clinging to his back, 
jabbering commands. 

Once, they could not keep back their anger 
at sight of some stolen packing cases, in 
which several small children were huddled, 
while baboons stood by in a babbling crowd, 
jabbing at them, trying to make them per- 
form tricks, and laughing in loud guffawing 
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glee when the infants cried with exaspera- 
tion. 

It was with difficulty that Jeff Pembrook 
controlled his impulse to rush to the rescue. 
But he well knew that a premature outburst 
would defeat his entire purpose. So, reluc- 
tantly, he went on, following Trim through 
the wilderness. ... He could only hope that 
unseen watchers had not borne the news of 
their arrival to the enemy chieftain. 

But as they traveled mile after mile 
through the dark jungle trails, his misgivings 
began to leave him. They had nowhere been 
molested; nowhere had there been any sign 
of spying eyes amid the tangles of leaves and 
vines. And the travelers’ vigilance had re- 
laxed ever so slightly when at last the 
danger appeared. 

It was past midday, and they had paused 
by a riverbank for a brief rest. Suddenly a 
ferocious yapping arose from deep within a 
thicket. At once all the dogs, except Trim, 
leaped off in the direction of the disturbance. 
Impulsively Pembrook seized his rifle, and 
started after them. 

“Not so fast there!” Laura pleaded. 

But Pembrook did not even hear her. A 
deafening din of barking had arisen from all 
sides, and there was no thought in his mind 
but to investigate the possible danger. 

He was never able to recall just what it 
was that happened during the next moments’ 
confusion. He only knew that, as he ran 
toward the thicket, the whole universe 
seemed to fall upon him from every direction 
at once. He was overwhelmed, stifled, crushed 
by a mass of heavy objects. 

Borne down and squirming on the earth, he 
felt big hairy arms winding about his head, 
his neck, his chest. To struggle was futile. 
Half choked, half blinded, he could only 
writhe like a worm. 

Still vainly kicking, he felt himself being 
lifted, and saw the ground retreating and 
masses of leaves closing about him. As his 
eyes regained their function, h,e looked into 
two blinking yellowish pairs of orbs, and saw 
the mocking grimace on two apish faces 
while, from the throats of two chimpanzees, 
he heard a barking as of excited dogs. 

T OO late he realized that he had been 
lured toward the thicket by a ruse of the 
beasts, some of whom had lain in wait in the 
trees as others were leading the dogs off on a 
false trail by their imitation of barking. 

But now the foiled canines, rushing back 



and nosing and growling on the ground ten 
feet beneath, were powerless to help. For the 
arms of the apes, stronger than those of any 
man, were still about the captive, and his 
captors had no intention of allowing him to 
leave the tree. 

“Jeff! Jeff!” he heard ’ Laura’s terrified 
scream. “Where are you?” 

Before he could reply, a large dark fist had 
jammed itself into his mouth, and all he could 
utter was a vague gurgling. 

“Jeff! Jeff! Where are you? Where are you, 
Jeff?” 

He could still hear that frightened cry, 
again and again. But it was growing more dis- 
tant now. Gradually it faded out. . . . 

It seemed to Pembrook that hours went by 
while he remained a prisoner in the tree. 
Then, from a chorus of monkey voices not 
far away, there came an excited sound that 
he took to be an “All clear,” and the chim- 
panzees descended with their captive and 
dragged him away. 

Pummeled, mauled, buffeted, bruised, 
kicked, spat upon, laughed at, Jeff Pembrook 
felt a murderous resentment in his heart. Yet 
how could he strike back? His firearms had 
been taken from him and his oppressors’ guns 
and clubs could have disposed of more than 
one man. Worst of all, he knew that his ordeal 
had only begun. And he was shaken by such 
anxiety for Laura that his own fate seemed 
not to matter. 

Compelled to match his speed to the jog- 
ging pace of his captors, he was prodded for 
miles along a newly cleared trail, on which he 
saw gangs of depressed humans laboring be- 
neath the whips of animal overseers. It still 
lacked an hour or two of sunset when, at 
length, he found himself in familiar territory. 
He and his captors began to descend a hill 
toward the long sprawling thatched house 
and the rude outhouses where Mark Haver- 
side had lived and worked. 

Just outside the main building, which con- 
tained the laboratory, Pembrook received 
one of the worst shocks of all. Tethered to a 
post like a chained dog, his hands tied and his 
legs enclosed within such a narrow ring of 
rope that he could hardly move, was a schol- 
arly-looking graying individual whom Pem- 
brook recognized despite his emaciated con- 
dition and the torn and muddied state of his 
clothes. 

“Good grief!” he cried. “Professor Worth- 
ington!” 

But Worthington onlv stared at Jeff Pem- 
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brook out of dulled eyes in which no recog- 
nition seemed to dwell. 

“Don’t you remember me?” Pembrook 
asked, straining away from his captors and 
extending his right hand. “I’m Jeff Pem- 
brook!” 

But Worthington’s look was as stupid as 
that of some questioning beast. His head 
hung in hangdog fashion. It was hard to be- 
lieve that those faded gray eyes had ever 
flashed with life and intelligence. In dismay, 
Pembrook realized that the professor had 
been depressed. 

Yet he would have been astonished could 
he have seen how, the instant he had turned 
his back, a fierce, almost fiery glitter came in- 
to the lusterless eyes, the captive’s whole 
frame shook, and his tied hands trembled 
with emotion. 

Inside the laboratory, Pembrook was 
treated to a new surprise, at the sight of a 
grave, bearded individual who stood above a 
rude cradle, rocking two long-limbed brown 
urchins much smaller than human babes. 

The little spider monkeys, giggling with 
glee, would reach up every now and then and 
pull the man’s beard. This they thought vastly 
amusing, particularly if he cried out or if 
his face showed contortions of pain. And lest 
he show any inclination to shirk, a larger 
monkey stood above him with an iron hook, 
which he jabbed every now and then into the 
victim’s flesh. 

Could it be that this was Dr. Bryce Rush- 
more, the celebrated zoologist, another of the 
lost companions of Harlan Crandall? 

Pembrook thought that Rushmore gave a 
start of recognition as he entered. But he 
may only have imagined it for, when Pem- 
brook addressed him, Rushmore’s look was 
that of one who had neither seen nor heard 
anything. 

Soon afterward, Pembrook’s attention was 
diverted in another direction. With a shock 
of horror, he recoiled as he caught sight of 
the huge, thick-limbed, black creature at the 
further end of the room. 

B UT Titan’s back was turned. He did not 
even glance toward his new victim. A 
tall bespectacled individual, Dr. Crandall 
himself, stood at the gorilla’s side, going over 
the beast’s hide with a fine brush. Every now 
and then Crandall would pick something with 
his fingers out of the black hair. In return for 
this service, all that he received was an oc- 
casional growl, or a slap on the shins. Once 



the ape, in irritation, slashed at him with his 
teeth. 

But Crandall, like the others, gave no sign 
of recognition, although Jeff Pembrook called 
out to him in surprise. 

For a quarter of an hour Pembrook was 
forced to stand there witnessing other men’s 
humiliation, as if by way of a preview of his 
own approaching lot. Then abruptly Titan 
wheeled about. Still paying no attention to 
Pembrook, he barked out an order. At once 
one of the chimpanzees left in a hurry, to re- 
turn after five minutes, yanking another 
familiar figure after him. 

“Mark!” Pembrook exclaimed. He would 
have rushed toward his old friend, had not 
strong arms held him back. 

“Jeff! So they captured you, also!” 

“Be quiet there! Man-beast ought be seen, 
not heard.” 

It was Titan who rumbled forth this com- 
mand. Swaggering forward with mockery in 
his brutish features, he interposed his great 
hulk between the two men. 

“Man-beast,” he roared, glaring at Mark 
Pembrook. “I want you give me magic water. 
Me depress new man-beast. Ugh! I not like 
his looks!” 

Jeff Pembrook’s heart seemed to sink into 
his shoes at this order. Ever since his cap- 
ture, of course, he had known just what must 
happen, but not until he had seen Worthing- 
ton and the others had he understood how 
debased his lot was to be. 

Meanwhile, in response to Titan’s orders, 
Mark Haverside had docilely taken up a 
little vial marked “Depression Fluid.” Was 
there nothing, Pembrook wondered, that 
Haverside could do for his old friend? Must 
he be quite so subservient in taking orders 
from his master?” 

Dextrously Mark Haverside’s fingers 
worked to prepare the hypodermic. But Ti- 
tan, as if suspecting a plot, would not permit 
the two men to come within several yards 
of one another. 

Peremptorily he ordered the chimpanzee 
Spice to inject the fluid. 

It would have been futile for Pembrook 
to struggle! His arm was held in the grip of 
Titan himself, a grip that could have 
wrenched his very bones from their sockets. 

Yet Jeff Pembrook’s regret was not for 
himself. He was thinking of Laura whom, in 
a depressed condition, he could not aid. 

But what was it that Mark Haverside, from 
halfway across the room, was trying to tell 
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him? His friend’s eyes sparkled as if to con- 
vey a message; unspoken words trembled 
upon his lips. Then suddenly he broke into 
speech. But what was he saying? Had mis- 
fortune affected his mind? For, surely, those 
were not English syllables! He was talking 
in French! 

That much only Pembrook could under- 
stand, for he had received but a smattering 
of French in college. He could not distinguish 
the words. He was not even sure that they 
made sense. But the eagerness in Mark Hav- 
erside’s manner was unmistakable. Jeff Pem- 
brook was convinced that there was some- 
thing very important that he should know but 
somehow had not grasped. 

The next moment the needle, roughly han- 
dled, entered his skin and he winced, not so 
much at the pain, as at the thought of the 
slave-life that awaited him. 



CHAPTER VI 
Death hy Inches 



B ACK within his cage, Mark Haverside 
was chewing hungrily at a half decayed 
pulpy red fruit flung him by his overseer. 

Just outside, Titan stood beating his chest 
with the flat of his hand in lazy contented 
slaps. His dark little eyes rolled from side to 
side, showing their whites in a manner that 
would have seemed comical to any one not 
in Haverside’s predicament, A faint smile 
lay upon Titan’s lips. It was evident that the 
big gorilla felt at peace with himself and 
with the world. 

“Man-beast, I catch all your friend. Al- 
ready catch he-friend.” By the last remark, 
he evidently referred to Jeff Pembrook. Not 
having learned the word for “woman,” he 
added, “Pretty soon catch she-friend too.” 
Mark Haverside kept on eating. 

“I make big trap for she-friend,” the ape 
continued. “Many animals fill woods all sides. 
Front of her, look like she get away. She run, 
dog run too. She not see nothing. Big hole 
in ground, all covered with leaves. She fall, 
drown in water underneath. Ha, ha, ha! Serve 
right. That teach nobody run away from 
Titan!” 

Slapping his capacious paunch with a blow 
heavy enough to incapacitate a man, the ape 
broke into a hoarse mocking laughter. The 



grin on his ugly features was so evil, the 
twinkling light in his rolling eyes so malign, 
that Mark Haverside felt an overpowering 
hatred boiling up from the depths of his soul. 
It was with difficulty that he restrained him- 
self from springing madly at his oppressor. 

But his concern was now with Laura. For it 
was clear that the beast, with diabolical cun- 
ning, had set a trap for her. If she took the 
path of escape he had seemingly left open — 
and, of course, she would take it — her life 
would be in peril. The one chance for her was 
that Trim would extricate her. But consider- 
ing that Titan now knew whe: r the dog’s 
loyalties lay, this chance was hardly a straw 
to clutch at. 

Absorbed in such bitter reveries, Mark 
Haverside let his food drop to the cage floor. 
He hardly heard the roar with which Titan 
summoned his followers. He was only roused 
from his broodings when, a few minutes later, 
he noticed that a crowd of animals had gath- 
ered in an open space outside his cage: apes, 
baboons, monkeys, horses, burros, hogs, 
tapirs, quetzals, parrots, geese, squirrels, rats, 
and numerous other creatures. 

In their midst was one human being. It 
was Jeff Pembrook who looked as depressed 
as if the fluid had actually taken effect. 

It did not occur to Haverside, as he watched 
the ensuing scene, that an arena so close to 
his cage had been chosen for his especial 
benefit; that he was meant to be included in 
the torment. Few could have guessed that 
his ordeal was to be more terrible than that 
of the immediate victim. 

Shouldering his way through the animals, 
Titan placed himself just before Jeff Pem- 
brook. He lifted one hand, and cuffed him on 
the head by way of a preliminary warning. 

“Dowm!” he commanded. 

As Pembrook made no response, the gorilla 
pushed him to his knees, to the accompani- 
ment of chuckles from the apes and monkeys. 

“Walk like dog!” the gorilla shouted, 

Pembrook was forced upon his hands and 
knees, while the simians howled their merri- 
ment. Then, in spontaneous joy, a spider 
monkey leapt upon his back, and clung there 
while the victim, goaded with sticks, had to 
jog back and forth, like a mounted horse. 

“Beast-man, he make many trick,” Titan 
exulted. All the apes echoed his amusement 
with hearty gusts of laughter. 

Clutching at the cage-bars, Haverside 
foamed with indignation to observe the indig- 
nities heaped upon his friend. He was com- 
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pelled first to crawl along the ground, to jump 
through a hoop which Titan held out for him, 
to balance himself upside down while the ape 
held his legs, to engage in a wrestling bout 
with Spice and Spider, wherein, outnumbered 
two to one, he was almost crushed, to the de- 
light of the watching birds and beasts. 

What Mark Haverside also noticed was the 
gathering light of fury and revolt burning in 
the eyes of the persecuted man. Haverside 
dreaded the sequel even more than he did the 
present torment. Oh, if only he had been able 
to get his message across to Jeff Pembrook — 
to warn him to pretend to be depressed! 

But now the ordeal was coming to a climax. 
Spice and Spider, lifting themselves into the 
overhanging limb of a tree, swung back and 
forth vigorously. Titan pointed to Pembrook. 

“Man-beast, you make same,” he ordered. 

Jeff Pembrook although of an athletic 
build, had never attempted to shine as an 
acrobat, and it is not surprising therefore that 
his efforts to swing from the limb evoked 
spasms of laughter. 

O ONE seemed to observe the blaze 
that was deepening in his eyes. No one 
was prepared for his action when, as Spice 
came carelessly close to shout an order, Pem- 
brook swung himself with all his might and 
drove both feet full into the chimpanzee’s 
face. 

The ape yelled, and retreated, more fright- 
ened than hurt, as the man let himself down 
to the ground. For a moment there was a 
howling pandemonium as the beasts, intimi- 
dated, retreated before this worm that had 
so unexpectedly turned. 

Mark Haverside meanwhile felt a great 
sinking of the heart. Jeff Pembrook, for all 
his courage, had unwittingly betrayed them 
both! 

This became evident when Titan, instead 
of hurling his anger at Pembrook, turned in 
a frenzy toward Mark Haverside’s cage. 
Wrathfully he beat with both fists upon his 
lower ribs, striking them with hardly a pause, 
and roaring in a voice like a foghorn. And 
not until this din had silenced all the other 
beasts did he descend to articulate speech. 

“Man-beast,” he rumbled; his ugly pug- 
nacious jaws were thrust forward like those 
of a pugilist eager to clinch with the foe. 
“Man-beast, you make bad trick. Magic 
water, him not magic water. Friend there — ” 
here he pointed to Jeff “ — magic water not 
work, or him not kick back. You try fool me, 



man-beast. I fix you!” 

With a sharp rattling, as Mark Haverside 
shrank to the extreme corner of the cage, the 
key clicked in the lock, and the door swung 
open. 

Yet Titan did not seize his prey with quite 
the expected fury. Firmly, in the manner of 
one contemplating a cool, planned vengeance, 
the beast advanced. His eyes flashed as much 
with exultation as with rage as he lifted his 
victim out of the cage and carried him toward 
the main building. 

Inside the laboratory, Haverside was 
strapped upon a table which, he recognized 
with a shudder, he had often used to experi- 
ment upon animals. And across from him, 
on another operating table, Jeff Pembrook 
was also being lashed down by two chimpan- 
zees. 

“This finishes us,” Pembrook exclaimed. 
But a wad of filthy cloth, clamped into his 
mouth, cut his outburst short. 

Meanwhile, from a glass case near the wall, 
Titan picked several knives, scalpels, and as- 
sorted surgical implements. Approaching 
Mark Haverside he examined him thought- 
fully, in the manner of a surgeon about to 
operate. “Man-beast, once you use these,” he 
growled. “Now I use.” 

With a swift movement, he ran one of the 
knives across Haverside’s forehead, drawing 
blood in a scratch six inches long. 

“You use these. Cut animal alive. See 
what you find inside. Now I see inside man- 
beast.” 

Promptly the ape slashed at Haverside’s 
cheek, drawing blood in -a longer gash than 
before. 

His victim twitched slightly, but gave no 
other sign. The sullen, determined look on 
Titan’s face had told him it was vain to plead 
or protest. But from a score of simians, gath- 
ering about like medical students watching 
an experiment, there came howls and 
chuckles of glee. 

Encouraged, Titan grabbed with one hand 
at the man’s shirt. Beneath the powerful tug, 
the fabric ripped like cheesecloth, baring 
the victim’s chest. 

Carelessly the ape swung a scalpel, while 
regarding the exposed expanse. 

“I know not where start,” he went on, mak- 
ing a slight incision at a point above the 
heart. “Maybe here.” 

A roar of laughter signified the spectators’ 
approval. 
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Meanwhile Haverside, bound so tightly that 
his circulation was all but checked, sweated 
with a cold perspiration. He glanced about 
■him, into the amused, pitiless yellow eyes of 
the chimpanzees, into the glittering derisive 
eyes of a parrot perched on a bench nearby, 
into the childishly interested eyes of mon- 
keys and baboons, and into the malign, intel- 
ligent eyes of Titan. 

Haverside knew that, unless the beast 
meant this as but a ruse, all hope for him 
and Jeff Pembrook was gone. 

If only they could have died in the thick 
of a good fight! That, at least, would have 
been worth while. But to perish slowly, 
writhing beneath the blades of his brute tor- 
turers — that, of all indignities, seemed the 
most wretched. 

“Man-beast, you die,” the watching parrot 
jeered. With a flash of blue and green plum- 
age, it went fluttering about the room. “You 
die, man-beast! Die!” 

“You die!” the monkeys echoed the parrot 
in a screaming chorus, as of children re- 
joicing. At that juncture, Mark Haverside 
remembered his one chance of salvation. 

“If I die, Titan, I cannot make you any 
more magic water,” he called out. “Who 
will make it then?” 

T HE gorilla, rising from his crouching 
position above the table, straightened 
himself up and beat his chest with one re- 
sounding smack. 

“I not care!” he bellowed, his thick lower 
lip curling vindictively. “You make magic 
water wrong. Him no good. I not trust you 
no more. Maybe sometime other man-beast 
make magic water. If you die, plenty man- 
beast still left.” 

“But only I know the secret — ” Haverside 
started to protest. 

The words stopped. For Titan, as if not 
hearing, had removed a wicked-looking saw- 
edged instrument from the surgical case, and 
was turning back toward his victim with a 
gloating light in his twinkling little eyes. 

"Long time, man-beast cut animal alive and 
now animal cut man-beast,” Titan gloated, 
drawing near, he prepared to set to work. 

“Man-beast, you die!” the parrot screeched 
again, flitting about the room in joyous ex- 
citement. And the monkeys, like a chorus of 
exultant fiends, took up the cry. 

“You die! Man-beast, you die!” 
***** 

It was Trim who took command during 



that crisis in the woods when the other dogs 
had all gone dashing off and Jeff Pembrook 
had seized his rifle and followed. It was Trim 
who, leaping up and down in flashing-eyed 
excitement, had flung himself against Laura 
and prevented her from trailing after Jeff. 
Trim had realized at once something was 
wrong. 

Seizing her by the flap of her jacket, he 
had dragged her off through the forest. 

At first, in her bewilderment, she had hard- 
ly known that the dog was drawing her away 
from her husband, 

“Jeff! Jeff!” she had shrieked. “Where are 
you?” 

Time after time she had repeated her ap- 
peal, growing more desperate, more fright- 
ened, as her cries evoked no response. From 
somewhere amid the thickets, she could hear 
sounds of scuffling, accompanied by a confu- 
sion of bestial voices. But after a time these 
noises died out, and she found herself alone 
with Trim, who still drew her away by means 
of powerful tugging. 

As one by one the other dogs returned 
through various jungle trails, Laura noticed 
that some of them were gashed and blood- 
streaked. Some were frightened, and skulked 
along with their tails between their legs as if 
they had been whipped. One or two were 
limping. Several, even after the passage of 
hours, never returned at all. 

But where was Jeff? This was the thought 
that, overpowering, all-insistent, possessed 
her mind. Had he been killed? Somehow, she 
could not believe so. But, at the very least, 
he had been taken prisoner. And Laura well 
knew what that meant. 

Pausing to rest beside a vine-covered fall- 
en tree, she let her tears flow without re- 
straint. Trim, standing beside her and lick- 
ing the bitter salt drops from her face, stared 
at her with big luminous eyes that showed 
as much sympathy as any human counten- 
ance. 

If Jeff had been captured, it was up to her 
to rescue him. How could this be accom- 
plished? She did not know, yet not for a 
minute did she consider the risk. Resolutely, 
after a little rest, she started off again. 

“Take me to Titan’s camp!” she whispered 
to Trim, for she was ignorant of the way. 

Trim’s knowing bright eyes gleamed. He 
nodded his blue-gray head and loped willing- 
ly off into the woods. 

But no matter in what direction he started, 
he soon stopped with a snarl or a growl, and 
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turned back, as if some hidden enemy had 
blocked his road. Finally, after many efforts, 
it became evident that there was only one 
path which they could take unmolested. That 
path, to judge from Trim’s movements, led 
directly away from Titan. 

The message, therefore, seemed clear. 

“Go away, lady, and we will leave you 
alone.” That appeared to be the warning. 
“But if you seek to enter deeper into our ter- 
ritory or to rescue your husband, then be- 
ware!” 

Despite his wonderful intelligence, Titan 
could not conceive that Laura would follow 
any other course. His own painful experi- 
ences with the human race — the agony of the 
wound dealt him by the vengeful seaman — 
had given him a wrong conception of man- 
kind. His twisted intelligence could not com- 
prehend that human beings could be self- 
sacrificing. Love, being something he had 
never known, was an emotion he could not 
imagine. Hence it had never occurred to 
him that Laura would be concerned about 
anything more than about her own safety. 
And her instinct to escape would lead her 
toward the death-dealing pitfall in the jungle. 

I T was, accordingly, something quite be- 
yond Titan’s contemplation that bade 
Laura to press close to Trim. 

“Come, let’s go to him,” she whispered to 
the sheep-dog. “We’ve got to find a way at 
once. We must waste no time.” 

Similarly, being a stranger to canine ways 
and loyalties, the gorilla would have been un- 
able to understand Trim’s wagging tail, and 
the eagerness with which he began to sniff 
and circle through the underbrush with the 
idea of finding a way to Jeff Pembrook and 
Mark Haverside. 

But was he attempting the impossible? 
Still there seemed no way around the many 
guards posted in the woods. After a number 
of false starts, Trim sat on his haunches for 
a few minutes, with a contemplative expres- 
sion in his bluish eyes. Then, with a low bark 
which seemed to advise Laura, “Stay here,” 
he started off through the undergrowth. 

A minute later, the girl heard him break 
into savage barking. There followed a com- 
motion of yells and shouts. He came darting 
back along the trail, pursued by a mob of 
unarmed men, who gave chase in a half- 
hearted way. In a few minutes, the men had 
been dispersed and driven off helter-skelter 
by the other dogs, who ran out from all direc- 



tions, yapping and nipping at their heels, 
throwing them into a panic. 

These men, Laura realized, were depressed 
humans whom Titan had trained to serve as 
sentinels, in order to supplement his animal 
forces. They were too stupid not to follow 
Trim blindly, too stupid to see through his 
ruse — so stupid, in fact, that the gorilla could 
not have been expected to place much reli- 
ance upon them. 

And, indeed, they proved to be but the 
outer line of defense. After Trim had re- 
turned, he and Laura advanced unmolested 
for a little distance while the depressed sen- 
tries searched for them in vain. Then warily 
the dog began to circle again while Laura, 
peeping out into an open tract through green 
vines, saw the real enemy. Her face grew pale 
with apprehension as she realized the lines 
through which she would be forced to pass! 



CHAPTER VI 
Through the Defenses 



E QUIPPED with revolvers, several ba- 
boons were strutting back and forth. A 
gigantic bull, with a fire of malign intelli- 
gence in his eyes, was stamping across the 
field as if looking for foes to charge. Two 
stallions, alert with a sagacity beyond the 
equine tribe, were surveying the scene con- 
templatively. Vultures, parrots and other 
birds drifted above as if conducting an aerial 
reconnaissance. Many monkeys hung in the 
trees at the far end of the clearing. 

Altogether, to dare these sentinels seemed 
out of the question. Having enjoyed the bene- 
fits of the Fluid of Enlightenment, they were 
not like the depressed men. They were too 
alert to be tricked. 

Trim came back. For several minutes he 
remained crouched in a thoughtful silence. 
Having reached a decision, he led Laura to a 
place of safety in the rear. Then he crept 
forward to the edge of the clearing and let 
out a series of low throaty grunts. 

As he leaped back toward the girl, his alert 
ears caught the response. 

After the first confused cries of alarm, 
there came a series of clearer calls, all of 
which — whether voiced in the screams of 
birds, the neighing of horses, the bellowing 
of the bull, or the shrieks and shouts of the 
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simians — had one recognizable quality. They 
were all marked by three long notes followed 
by one short. 

This was the secret danger signal of the 
animals! The wily Titan, realizing Trim’s 
enmity, had recently changed the signal, as 
Trim had expected he would. 

Therefore, from deep in the woods, even as 
the beasts set out to investigate the disturb- 
ance, Trim uttered three long barks and one 
short. And the other dogs, drilled to follow 
his lead, joined him with three long each, and 
one short. They kept repeating this call with 
the glee that most canines have in hearing 
their own voices. 

Confused squeals and howls arose from the 
other animals, sounds of dismay and fright. 
Trained to regard three long calls and one 
short as the danger signal, no matter by 
whom uttered, the creatures were swept by 
consternation, which only grew as the bark- 
ing continued. They could not know that the 
dogs were not friendly. Several dogs beside 
Trim had been made super-intelligent by the 
Fluid of Enlightenment. In the last few 
* hours all of these had come out to join Trim, 
and Titan, for fear of hurting morale of his 
own followers, had kept these defections se- 
cret. So those warning barks seemed to tell 
of real peril. 

Soon the alarmed shrieking of a parrot 
started a panic among Titan’s followers. Sev- 
eral monkeys, gibbering with fright, height- 
ened the alarm. Some horses, snorting with 
terror, joined in the rush with the instinctive 
timidity of their kind. Within a moment, the 
bull and the baboon and all the other beasts 
had added themselves to the stampede. And 
Trim, when he led Laura into the field, found 
it deserted. 

Meanwhile the panic was spreading like 
fire. It had communicated itself to all the ani- 
mals of the surrounding districts. They, like- 
wise, burst into impetuous flight. Their new- 
ly acquired reason, it appeared, was only 
skin-deep compared with the age-old instinct 
of self-preservation which bade wings and 
legs to go speeding off at the first shock or 
threat of danger. 

Now it was that Trim and Laura, pressing 
beyond into another clearing in the jungle, 
were treated to a fresh surprise. Lashed 
with ropes to large rocks, like convicts drag- 
ging ball and chain, were four human beings. 
All were energetically striving to free them- 
selves, but, as their hands were tied, they 
were having no success. As they wretchedly 



struggled with their fetters, all were too pre- 
occupied to notice Laura, Trim and the other 
dogs approaching. 

“Well, if it doesn’t look like that rock sci- 
entist,” Laura started to exclaim. But Trim 
had set up such an excited barking that the 
girl could not hear her own voice. 

Running forward with joyously wagging 
tail, the dog threw himself upon his old friend 
and fellow adventurer, Dr. Harlan Crandall! 

The next moment, after greeting the pale- 
ontologist with licking tongue and loud yaps 
of pleasure, the dog leaped happily toward 
Dr. Bryce Rushmore and Professors Ellery 
Stone and Lloyd Worthington. 

All four men had been forgotten by their 
guards amid the stampede and they were 
immediately freed by the sharp teeth of the 
dogs, which had little difficulty in severing 
the ropes. 

Titan paused with his scalpel poised high 
in air, like an artist examining his canvas. 
Then slowly he lowered the blade, making a 
cross-shaped mark on his victim’s chest. 

H AVERSIDE twitched slightly, but no 
sign came from his lips. 

“Die, man-beast,” the parrot mirthfully 
continued to screech, as it went flapping 
about the room. 

Closing his eyes, Mark Haverside awaited 
the end. When the bird’s clamor momentarily 
died down, he could hear Jeff Pembrook 
writhing and muttering on the table opposite. 

“Man-beast, you die slow,” Titan rumbled. 
“More time me enjoy!” 

An arrow pain shot through the victim’s 
chest at the contact of the sharp steel. If only 
the end might come soon! 

But why had the gorilla paused? What 
was that strange noise from without? It 
was a tumult caused by many mingled 
voices. With a new hope, Mark Haverside 
opened his eyes. He saw Titan, along with 
all the other apes and monkeys, standing at 
a position of attention, staring toward a west- 
ern window. The next moment, all the beasts 
had crowded to the window, and were ex- 
citedly peering out. 

“They run! Look— look. They run!” 
These words were screamed by the parrot 
as it fluttered about with a wild flashing of 
plumage. 

“All animals run,” the bird howled again. 
Titan beat his chest, and yelled something 
unintelligible. He dropped the scalpel, 
snatched a rifle from its rack on the wall, and 
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started from the room. 

But at the door he paused. 

“Man-beast, I come back,” he said, warn- 
ingly. “Animals all big scared and they run. 
I go stop that. You wait. I come back right 
away.” 

Then to the chimpanzees Spice and Spider 
he bellowed an order, at which hey ranged 
themselves beside the door as guards. Throw- 
ing back his great scarred head in a roar of 
defiance, he went shambling out of the room, 
followed by lesser apes and monkeys in a 
pushing, squirming, gesticulating, gibbering 
crowd. 

From without, long after they had left, 
Jeff Haverside and Mark Pembrook could 
hear a confused noise as of shouting and 
scuffling. They did not know about the panic 
deliberately started by Trim by means of the 
false signals. But they did realize that their 
oppressor was absent a long while. And they 
did feel a faint new hope, despite the fact 
they were both lashed down so tightly that 
all their efforts to free themselves were use- 
less. 

What cheered them most was that they 
heard, after a few minutes, a tumult of bark- 
ing. A. sound not as of one dog, but of many! 
It sounded as if all the animals were in an 
angry frenzy and a score of dog-fights were 
being waged simultaneously. Then, in the 
midst of all, there came the sudden crack of 
a rifle. What could it mean? 

But had they seen what was going on out- 
side, they would have been encouraged. On 
rushing out, Titan had not doubted that he 
would soon quell the panic. The overawing 
power of his presence would suffice. But he 
found that the disturbance had gone further 
than he had supposed. Even his shouts and 
bellowings could not immediately bring order 
back to the distracted beasts and birds, who 



dashed and flew about in the throes of terror. 

After a time, when his roaring commands 
did begin to have an effect, a new danger 
confronted him. He was never to know how 
cleverly it had all been planned by Trim and 
his human companions but he did see the 
furry gray-blue form bounding out of the 
woods, with a savage barking. He did raise 
his rifle and fire — with results that he was to 
regret. For, being far from adept at shooting, 
he sent his bullet wide of its mark; while the 
noise only added to the panic of the beasts. 

Snapping the weapon in half in a frenzy, 
he let out a scream loud enough to intimidate 
a whole canine brigade, and started toward 
his enemy bare-handed. But at this chal- 
lenge. Trim slipped back into the woods; 
while other dogs, springing forward from a 
dozen directions and ferociously snarling and 
barking, chased monkeys and baboons helter- 
skelter, lending new impetus to the panic. 
Some even had the temerity to leap and snap 
at the heels of Titan himself. 

In this emergency, the ape had no choice 
but to leave his victims in the laboratory a 
little longer. But were they not well guarded 
by Spice and Spider? Even if unguarded, 
how could they escape, bound as they were? 

It was unfortunate for Titan that, amid the 
din of howling and barking, he could not hear 
the struggle then convulsing the laboratory. 

Wi7 HILE he was fighting off the dogs, 
f f and amusing himself by seizing the 
most daring by their legs or tails and dashing 
out their brains against tree-trunks, Jeff 
Pembrook and Mark Haverside became 
aware of a scuffling just behind them. But 
though they strained to see what was hap- 
pening, they could not turn their heads suffi- 
ciently. Yet, they continued to hear a thud- 
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,..;g of violent blows, accompanied by growls, 
barks, sereeches and yells. Next came the 
sound of breaking bottles and crockery, and a 
noise of heavy bodies thumping on the floor. 

It was in delirious unbelief that Jeff Pern- 
brook, a moment later, felt something mov- 
ing at his side, and looked up into the eyes of 
— none other than Laura! Quickly she bent 
over him, and, with dextrous though hurried 
fingers, unwound his fastenings. And mean- 
time, with the feeling of one awakening from 
a nightmare, Mark Haverside was staring at 
Dr. Crandall and Professor Worthington who, 
gashed and bleeding, were working to release 
him. 

All the laboratory within a dozen feet of 
the door was in a state of ruin. Broken vials, 
test-tubes and beakers lay in glittering pro- 
fusion amid a smear of newly spilled blood. 

Trim, with bleeding face but triumphant 
eyes, stood at one side, panting heavily, his 
tongue hanging from his mouth. On the floor, 
writhing amid coils of rope, were Spice and 
Spider, their yellow eyes glaring malevolent- 
ly. Above them, each grasping a club, stood 
Dr. Rushmore and Professor Stone, dishev- 
eled and dirty, and disfigured with scratches 
and bruises. 

At one glance Pembrook and Haverside 
grasped the situation. They knew how the 
four men, armed with clubs, had fallen upon 
the guards with Trim’s aid and how, thanks 
to the very ropes with which they themselves 
had been tied, they had bound the chimpan- 
zees. 

But there was no time for explanations. 

“Quick, we’ve not a second to waste!” 
Laura whispered into Jeff’s ears, while the 
tight little squeeze she gave his hand spoke of 
her relief and joy more eloquently than 
words. 

While the released men stretched their 
cramped limbs and tried to restore the circu- 
lation, Crandall and Worthington were mak- 
ing a rapid foray about the room, picking up 
vials marked “Depression Fluid” and “Fluid 
of Enlightenment.” Nor did they neglect to 
seize some ropes and hypodermic needles. 

Shaking wtih excitement and eagerness, 
the voice of Haverside rang out over all. 

“Now’s the time, folks,” he cried. “Now’s 
the time to carry out my plan — time to free 
ourselves — if you’ll just follow what I say.” 

So long and so often had Mark Haverside 
gone over the scheme in his mind, so thor- 
oughly worked out every detail for use in 
just such an emergency, that he lost not a 



second in false moves. Like a good general, 
he took instant command of operations. 

“You, Jeff, and you, Rushmore, bottom 
drawer to your right!” he ordered, in fiery 
haste. “Take out those stout rubber bands. 
You’ll find some good strong sticks, and nails 
to fit them together over there, third drawer 
to your left. Make some slingshots and be 
quick.” 

“Laura!” he said, while Pembrook and 
Rushmore turned to obey. “And you, Ellery 
Stone! Upper compartment of case against 
the wall — there’s a reserve of many small 
test-tubes. Fill them! Fill them fast with 
Depression Fluid.” 

From just outside, a growing confusion of 
voices diverted Mark Haverside’s attention. 

Leaping to a window, he saw a band of de- 
pressed men, including his former assistant, 
Hal Graham. All, swept by the general panic, 
were running in circles, panting and close 
to exhaustion. But instantly Haverside recog- 
nized his chance. 

He gave an order to Trim, who, barking at 
the men’s heels, drove them in sheep-dog 
fashion, until all had crowded cowering at 
one side of the building, where Crandall and 
Worthington took the cue, and filled hypo- 
dermic needles with the Fluid of Enlighten- 
ment. 

It was but a matter of minutes before the 
sharp steel had plunged into the arms of ten. 

As the revivifying liquid coursed through 
their veins and neutralized the Depression 
Fluid, these men were restored to their for- 
mer selves. Like dreamers awakened from 
a troubled sleep, they ranged themselves be- 
side the other men. 

At the same time, the Fluid of Enlighten- 
ment was injected into Several of the dogs, 
rendering them much more capable and in- 
telligent. 

But though the revived men armed them- 
selves with clubs and stones, Mark Haverside 
realized how utterly inadequate his forces 
still were. 



CHAPTER VII 
Battle for Life 



ATER, as Jeff Pembrook dashed into the 
laboratory with the fresh recruits, he 
saw a new storm brewing. The tumult from 
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without was suddenly, bewilderingly height- 
ened. Screeches, screams and bellowings 
arose in an unintermittent din. Roars and 
thunders of defiance clamored from every 
side, and increased moment by moment. 

Jeff Pembrook paused in the act of tying 
a slingshot. 

“The whole forest is bearing down upon 
us,” he cried. 

Surely enough, a vast array of birds and 
animals had gathered at the jungle edge, and 
were pressing down in a multitude. There 
were parrots, quetzals, buzzards, and all 
manner of wild fowl, chimpanzees, baboons 
and spider monkeys, horses, burros, tapirs, 
bulls and goats, in rapidly encroaching com- 
panies. Like trained military brigades, they 
maneuvered as if by definite plan, in compact 
masses, any one of which seemed sufficient 
to break down the laboratory’s frail defenses. 

Mark Haverside knew then that Titan had 
succeeded in rallying his followers after their 
panic. Though the leader was still not to be 
seen, it was evident enough whose hand was 
behind the assault. 

“Hurry, everybody, hurry,” he shouted, as 
he sprang to Laura’s side. Seizing some of 
the Depression-laden tubes, he began to seal 
their ends with little tin caps especially made 
for the purpose. 

There came a thud against the outer door 
which Jeff Pembrook had bolted but a min- 
ute before. A window shattered, and a heavy 
object came crashing in. A green parrot flut- 
tered just without with a jeering screech. 

“Faster, as you value your lives,” Haver- 
side yelled. Laura was working with nimble 
fingers beside him and she saw that his face 
had gone white. 

At the same time, there came a pounding 
against the outside wall. It continued, in a 
dull rhythm of ever louder and louder 
thumps, as of a battering-ram in action. 

“If they get in, they’ll pound us to a pulp,” 
Crandall shouted. Yet he could not take time 
off to watch the apes as they banged heavy 
logs against the building. 

Simultaneously, the thudding against the 
door was renewed, in a succession of crashes, 
as if it were hit by a sledge-hammer. 

In that desperate moment, none of the 
trapped ones believed that they had five min- 
utes to live. Although they still worked on, 
with ghastly faces, bulging eyes and quick- 
drawn breaths, they knew that the animals 
might break down the last defense at any 
moment. 



“Quick!” Haverside gasped. “A slingshot!” 
He snatched one of the newly made weapons 
from Rushmore, and fitted one of the little 
Depression -filled test-tubes to the thick 
rubber band, as if it had been a stone to hurl. 

“Every one do the same,” he yelled. And 
as the slingshots were hastily distributed, all 
but the dullest-witted perceived just what 
Haverside was about. 

The howls and screeches from without had 
risen to a new pitch of fury. So great was the 
pandemonium that only those in front heard 
the noise as the door-bolt collapsed and the 
door came crashing down. 

But there was none who did not see the 
solid mass of animals, which, led by baboons 
and chimpanzees, stood facing them with eyes 
glittering hot with revenge and triumph. 

For a moment the invaders stood stockstill, 
glaring in with that evil lust of victory, while 
those within glared back in consternation. 
Then slowly, with a deadly certainty, the in- 
truders advanced. The green parrot fluttered 
above their heads. 

“Down — down — down!” it screeched mock- 
ingly. “Man-beast fall down!” 

At that moment Jeff Pembrook lifted his 
slingshot and discharged a test-tube laden 
with Depression Fluid. Mark Haverside, at 
his side, did likewise. And so did Laura, Dr. 
Crandall, and one or two others. 

The result was instantaneous. Striking the 
apes violently, the glass of the test-tubes 
shattered against their hides and cut deep 
gashes, and the released Fluid, sprayed over 
the cuts, invaded their veins as effectively as 
if injected with hypodermic needles. Hence 
they immediately collapsed. The fire went 
out of their eyes and, scuffling and yelling 
idiotically, they had no thought but to escape. 

RESSING their advantage, Pembrook, 
Haverside and their followers rushed 
out after the disorganized rabble. In all di- 
rections they hurled their little vials of De- 
pression Fluid, discharging them also into 
other companies of ’ oasts which had begun 
by advancing to the attack, but soon split into 
leaderless stampeding masses. Assailed not 
only by the humans but by the dogs, who 
drove in savagely at both flanks, the animals 
began to fight among themselves, entangling 
each other wildly as they broke for safety in 
all directions. 

Yet the victory was still not won. Unfor- 
tunately, Crandall, Rushmore and several of 
the others had been bowled over by the stam- 
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peeling animals and knocked out of the battle. 
Moreover, the most redoubtable foe of all 
remained. Titan, shrewd captain that he was, 
commanded his troops from the rear and 
(had not been hit by any of the Depression 
(bombs. Only after Pembrook, Haverside and 
their men had been led too far afield by their 
enthusiasm, did the gorilla reveal himself. 

In the zest of the charge, as he tried to 
overtake and depress a fleeing ape, Mark 
(Haverside had been tripped by a small hole 
jin the ground. Amid a sickening clatter, 
Haverside realized that he had broken his en- 
tire remaining store of Depression bombs. 
(Worse than that, all of his followers except 
Jeff Pembrook had already exhausted their 
missiles, too. Also, night was now falling and 
jit was becoming hard to see the enemy. 
‘Haverside pulled out a new style electric 
torch and pressed :he button. The huge bulb 
made things as bright as day. 

At this moment he heard a roar and Titan, 
lordly as ever, came shambling rapidly from 
the jungle, beating his chest. In the ape’s 
(right hand, he held a rifle which he was wav- 
ing in the air. The red glare in his eyes said 
■he would fight on, even though his kingdom 
'crumbled. 

Despite the scientist’s courage, Titan’s ap- 
pearance was so terrible that Haverside drew 
jback. There was something daunting about 
that huge hairy figure as it shambled forward 
jto the attack. The heavy face was scarred 
(and cruel looking. The ape’s jaws snapped 
like those of a dog about to close on its prey. 

Titan paused. His voice rumbled forth like 
thunder as he beat his chest and flung forth 
[a challenge. 

, “You come, man-beast,” he growled. “I 
jkill you!” 

A savage leopard slunk out of the jungle 
jto Titan’s side, glaring about with flaming 
jeyes. A few paces off one of the men — a re- 
cently depressed human who had been re- 
jstored to mental activity by Haverside’s En- 
lightening Fluid — had lingered, as if trans- 
fixed by fear. The leopard bounded forward 
and felled the man to earth with a single 
blow. 

The great ape moved forward again, paus- 
ing by the leopard’s side. 

“I kill you,” Titan roared, waving the rifle. 

“Yes, you die, man-beast,” a parrot 
shrieked, then flew at Laura Pembrook with 
jangry talons and beak. She dropped to one 
knee and fended off the angry bird. 

The huge ape glared his defiance at Jeff 



Pembrook and Mark Haverside. He seemed 
totally without fear. Did his alert mind per- 
ceive he still had a chance of victory? Had 
he learned the humans were nearly out of 
ammunition? 

Growling like an enraged bear, he started 
toward Haverside. The dogs, intimidated by 
the ape’s ferocity, retreated to a distance. 
Only a few yards separated him from Haver- 
side, who was armed only with his electric 
torch. Though defenseless through the loss 
of his Depression bombs, Haverside held his 
ground. 

Jeff Pembrook saw Haverside’s danger 
with one quick glance. Clubs, he knew would 
be powerless against the monster since they 
would have no more effect upon him than 
the taps of so many twigs. Yet if Haverside 
were to retreat, all would be lost. Already 
some of the formerly depressed men were 
showing a tendency to run. 

There was only one slim hope left. 

“Hold the light on him, Mark,” Pembrook 
called out. “I’m going to throw the bomb. If 
I miss, run for your life!” 

As he spoke, Pembrook took his sole re- 
maining tube of Depression Fluid, placed it 
in the leather holder and raised his slingshot. 

Titan swung his arms high — one huge fist- 
still holding the forgotten rifle — and began 
to advance again. 

“Man-beast,” he yelled, rolling his red- 
dened eyes. “I finish you now.” 

Holding the electric torch in his left hand, 
Haverside awaited the charge and prepared 
to dodge aside. But he had no real hope of 
evading the gorilla. 

The ape, in his fury, ignored Pembrook. 
He did not see the little tube which whirled 
at him from the slingshot. He scarcely felt 
the impact of the glass as it shattered on his 
left shoulder, leaving a deep red gash. He 
pressed forward to seize his foe in his great 
hairy arms — to crush him, throttle him. But 
the powerful fluid in the glass tube had al- 
ready entered his blood and was working 
with powerful effect. 

Before he had advanced two paces some- 
thing happened to his brain! 

A MERE dozen feet from his intended 
victim, he shuddered, groaned, and 
stopped short. The light left his eyes. He stag- 
gered and looked around him in a bewildered 
helpless way, like one stunned by a blow. 

“Man-beast . . . Man . . .” he mumbled. 
But the words died on his lips, as if their 
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meaning had eluded him. 

The leopard that had felled the man and 
the parrot attacking Laura took one look at 
the beaten gorilla and fled. 

It was at this juncture that Jeff Pembrook 
remembered the ropes, which, with the aid of 
his companions, he contrived to twist into 
lassoes. 

A few minutes later Titan, writhing amid 
the heavy coils of hemp, was no more than 
any other captive beast. 

***** 

With the taking of Titan, Titan’s kingdom 
vanished. Most of the ape’s followers were 
caught. A few, disappearing in the woods, 
were never seen again. Depressed to their 
normal selves, the chimpanzees, baboons and 
monkeys seemed not to remember their brief 
day of enlightenment. As for the men, women 
and children enslaved by the beasts — they 
were all restored to their former intelligence 
by the Fluid of Enlightenment. 

Jeff and Laura Pembrook meanwhile, not 
anticipating the worldwide renown that 
awaited them when the news of their ex- 
ploits became known, at last spent their long 
delayed vacation with Haverside. And one 
of the first things that Mark Haverside did, 
after making his guests at home, was to show 
them the ruins of some small vials. 

“Yes, folks, I did it after careful thought,” 
he confessed, as- he drew an ink-marked 



scrap of paper from his pocket and used it 
to light a cigarette. “What you see is the mor- 
tal remains of the Depression and Enlighten- 
ment Fluids. The formulas had better be for- 
gotten. You see, I’ve decided to meddle no 
more with animal experiments, nor with sub- 
stances affecting the brain and nervous sys- 
tem, lest I upset man’s precarious ascendancy 
on this planet.” 

The Pembrooks gazed out of a window 
toward a barrel-chested black creature 
crouching in a cage and smiled with intense 
relief. As the beast beat his chest with two 
great fists and let out a bawling cry that could 
be heard a mile. Jeff and Laura exchanged 
understanding ; !; ees. Then Jeff reached 
down and petted a shaggy blue-gray sheep- 
dog. 

“Well, people, except for Trim here, who 
knows but that Titan really would have had 
the ascendancy?” he said. “Yes, over this 
whole country and, in time, over the planet!” 

Trim, still benefited by the Fluid of En- 
lightenment. wagged his tail and looked up 
with sparkling eyes. 

“You’re right,” Trim seemed to say. 
“You’re right!” 

Mark Haverside and Jeff and Laura Pem- 
brook gazed gratefully at the dog. They 
agreed that to their friend in the animal 
world belonged the credit of saving man 
from conquest by the beasts. 



Give You My Word I Don't Know 
Where the Blonde Came From. 

She Just Appeared — " 

RANT MAYSON tried his best to explain why and how there was a 
woman in his laboratory — where women were taboo. Her presence 
meant serious consequences for him, but he could not imagine how . 
ever materialized. 

The whole occurrence was impossible! The laboratory was tightly 
locked. Only he and the chief of staff had the combination. By no possible 
means could this girl have entered — and certainly the place was empty before he started 
up the generators in the laboratory. When he had completed his experiment and the lights 
went on — there she was ! 

She was not like any girl one would see around in the ordinary course of events. Her 
garments radiated light. She was glowingly blonde. She was perfectly formed. There 
was an electrical aura about her. 

Meet this amazing girl from the cosmos in THE MULTILLIONTH CHANCE, next 
issue’s spell-binding novel by John Russell Fearn. It’s the science fiction treat of the year. 




DEAD CITY 

By MURRAY LEINSTER 

Out of the misty past come weird creatures to prey upon 
mankind — hut Pete Marshall and two aids meet the menace 
with scientific weapons that are born of flame and fury! 



CHAPTER 1 
Ancient Knife 

It was a deadly, alien civilization which had 
been destroyed twenty thousand years ago, but 
its inhabitants didn’t know it, and they made 
plans. . . . 

ROM beginning to 
||M end, it was Pete 
-3SL Marshall’s show. His 
show, and the knife’s. 

Marshall had a big repu- 
tation as an archaeologist, 
and there’s no question but 
that he’d earned it. But 
the knife ruined him pro- 
fessionally. You see, he’d 
worked out his own system 
for spotting digs, and for a 
time he was the fair-haired boy of American 
archaeology. 

He pointed out that cities and settlements 
aren’t located by chance, but for definite 
reasons — a harbor, trade-route, fertile 

ground or whatnot — and that surface remains 
aren’t necessary to justify a dig. If a place 
should have been the site of a human settle- 
ment in ages past, it is worth while to dig it 
up to see. So he dug. 

After he'd located Aztec remains in a 
Kansas cornfield — a trading -post, it was, for 
the Aztec caravans of slaves and merchan- 
dise even Prescott knew about — and found 
those Tartar artifacts in California, Pete 
Marshall was pretty much of an authority. 

But then he went down to Yucatan to see 
if he could locate traces of pre-Mayan cul- 
ture, and he came back with the knife. 

The knife wasn’t remarkable except that it 
had an odd handle. You can go down to a 



hardware store right now and buy one al- 
most exactly like it. A slightly different- 
shaped blade, perhaps, and the handle won’t 
be at all the same, but practically the same 
thing in all essentials. 

The knife Pete Marshall brought back from 
Yucatan was perfectly normal. But he swore 
that he’d found it twelve feet down in abso- 
lutely undisturbed strata, in the remnants 
of a primitive Indian culture of which there’d 
never been any previous sign. He brought 
back broken pottery and various oddments 
which did seem to establish a culture of 
sorts — more primitive than anything prev- 
iously found south of the Aleutians, how- 
ever — but that knife messed everything up. 

It was a steel knife. Moreover, it was a 
stainless steel knife, and Marshall claimed it 
was at least eight thousand years old, and, he 
believed, more. But you don’t have to know 
archaeology to realize that people weren’t 
using steel knives eight thousand years ago, 
much less stainless steel ones. It was absurd. 

But Marhall went to bat for the authen- 
ticity of his find. He staked his reputation 
on it. And he lost. The directors of the 
Museum of Comparative Anthropology tried 
to argue him out of his claims. He lost his 
temper and called them a pack of fools. They 
said, in pained language, that they accepted 
his resignation. 

Truculently he asked what about the knife, 
and they said that he might as well take it 
away because, if they wanted stainless steel 
knives, they didn’t have to fit out expeditions 
to get them. They could be bought in any 
modern department store. 

M ARSHALL put the knife in his pocket 
and marched out. Then he went to a 
chemical firm and had a bit of it analyzed, 
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and he patented the composition. 

Because, you see, the knife was eight thou- 
sand years old — a good bit older, as it turned 
out — and it was as bright as the day it was 
made. Modern stainless steel just isn’t that 
good. So the corporation that was formed to 
make the new steel is pretty prosperous, 
turning out precision instruments and phy- 
sical standards and the sort of stuff that they 
used to have to use osmiridium for. 

That steel is special! 

But Marshall was ruined professionally, 
just the same. When you compared the knife 
with the primitive pottery and chipped flints 
Marshall claimed to have found with it, it 
didn’t make sense! Still, he got moderately 
rich out of his patent on the new stainless - 
steel alloy, and then sank most of the money 
in a new, select expedition to go back to 
Yucatan and hunt for some more. 

He took just two other men with him, Bill 
Apsley and Jeff Burroughs, but they were 
good. Burroughs, in his stolid fashion, knew 
as much about primitive man as anybody 
else in America. Apsley ■wasn’t so much of a 
specialist, but he had an intuitive way of 
seeing through archaeological problems that 
had made sense out of nonsense before. In 
his fashion, he was brilliant. 

The three of them sailed with a lot of very 
special apparatus, and unloaded at a tiny port 
in Yucatan, and Marshall set to work. He 
had a genius for organization. He had a mule- 
train hired and loaded, and had a gang of 
flat-faced peons recruited at least four times 
faster than anybody would have thought 
possible. The peons hired out because they’d 
ride to their work on mules. The mule-train 
went swinging off into a jungle-trail, 
actually, only five days after the expedition’s 
stuff came ashore. 

The three white men and their gang spent 
four days reaching the place where Marshall 
claimed he’d found the knife. His trenches 
were half-way filled in and already over- 
grown with jungle-stuff. 

His gang cleaned them out in a hurry and 
they spent two weeks doing more work. 
Marshall set off a neat blast of explosives, 
blew a sweet crater in the ground and started 
a new trench from that. Crazy? Not at all. 
As the trench was dug, dirt wasn’t hauled 
out of it. It was simply trundled to the crater 
and piled up, filling it. 

That way it wasn’t hauled above-ground 
and the peons considered that they weren’t 
really working. What they hate is pushing 



loaded wheelbarrows up inclined planes. 
Marshall had rubber-tired wheelbarrows for 
them, by the way, for their psychological 
effect. He got more work done with less 
trouble than anybody else in Central 
America. 

Of course he wasn’t digging up a whole 
city area. He was looking for something, not 
uncovering a site. And he found what he 
was looking for. Or rather, he didn’t find 
what he didn’t expect to find. He didn’t find 
any more knives. 

The remains of the ancient settlement were 
there, all right, and the expedition breezed 
through them. Artifacts were photographed 
in situ, uncovered, and packed. Ashes were 
picked over, dirt sifted, everything neatly 
catalogued, and on again with the trench. 

It was archaeology in high gear, and at the 
end of it Apsley and Burroughs were pleased 
and happy. They had materials for a fairly 
complete study of a pre-Mayan culture that 
had never even been guessed at before. 

It seemed to have vanished without traces 
in the culture of later peoples. And Apsley 
said flatly that eight thousand years was 
much too low an estimate of the culture-age. 
He put it much farther back, about contem- 
porary with the Cro-Magnons of Europe, 
which was twenty to twenty-five thousand 
years ago. 

“Hm,” said Marshall, when the job was 
finished. “I didn’t think we’d find any more 
knives. The one I found was either traded in 
or looted. There’s absolutely no sign that 
these pre-Mayans could have come anywhere 
near making it.” 

“No-o-o,” said Apsley. “They couldn’t. Do 
you still insist you found that knife here?” 

Marshall nodded without resentment. 

“I always figured that it came from some- 
where else,” he said. “So I had some air- 
photo topographic maps made of all the coun- 
try for a long way around. They cost like the 
devil! Figuring that ancient savages were 
as lazy as their descendants, I’ve traced out 
just about the most probable line either 
trading or looting-parties from here would 
travel on. We break camp tomorrow.” 

That expedition moved like clockwork. 
One group of muleteers headed back to the 
coast with pack-mules loaded with artifacts 
from this first site. They’d get more supplies 
and come on to the next dig. The others 
would be already working on it. Marshall 
was systematic. Efficient. He knew what he 
was doing. 



DEAD 

T HEY followed jungle trails for three 
days, cutting some of them for them- 
selves. On the way Marshall looked over the 
ground as well as anybody could in jungle 
country, and shook his head. Then he stopped 
and got out the induction-balances. You 
know what they are. These had been made to 
locate land-mines and dud shells in the war, 
and he’d stepped them up to make them 
really sensitive. This was their first use in 
archaeology. 

He spent a half-day fussing with them, 



CITY 4 5 

and crude pots and stone axes and such stuff. 
They were just as bright and shining as if 
they’d been taken off a hardware store shelf 
that morning. That stainless steel is a very 
good alloy! 

“All of them identical,” said Marshall 
meditatively when the last was up. “Mass 
production. Apsley says twenty thousand 
years ago! More of them here than farther 
east. We’ll keep going west.” 

“Listen, Marshall,” Burroughs said rather 
helplessly. “I dug one of those knives out of 




' Mas de aeroplanos, senorl” cried the peon who had been set to watch the time-machine, as he pointed 
and turned to Marshall and Apsley 



with workmen cutting paths for him with 
their machetes. Then he set men to work 
digging three wells. He said they were wells, 
but they weren’t. 

Nine feet down in one hole, twelve in an- 
other, and only seven in a third, they found* 
more steel knives — with pottery and stone 
arrow-heads. Aspley and Burroughs un- 
earthed them in person at the bottoms of the 
three holes. The earth was absolutely un- 
disturbed, and they were mixed with ashes 



the ground myself. And I know it’s been 
there all along. But I still don’t believe it! 
What do you expect to find?” 

“Where they were made,” Marshall said. 
Burroughs knew his primitive man. 

“But look,” he said helplessly. “With metal 
like that, a race would have an enormous ad- 
vantage over flint-and-pottery tribes. They 
couldn’t be wiped out. How could an art like 
that be lost? You know and I know that 
there simply aren’t any lost arts.” 
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Marshall was spreading out his air-mosaic 
photographic maps. He whistled a little, 
soundlessly. 

“I’ve been called all sorts of names about 
that first knife. If I told you, even now, what 
I think, you’d take me back to the coast to a 
doctor. Have you tried to use one?” 

Burroughs picked up a knife, and Apsley 
another. They puttered with them while 
Marshall went over his maps. All around 
them was the camp of the p eons, who had 
been paid well for something over five weeks, 
and had only worked — so they considered — 
for about two. A very cheerful place, that 
camp. There was jungle all about, but with 
insecticide bombs and various gadgets that 
came out of the war to make jungle fighting 
possible, jungle camping wasn’t bad at all. 

“Mighty unhandy, these knives,” Apsley 
said, presently. “How would you hold ’em?” 

Burroughs swallowed. 

“Marshall!” he said. “They don’t fit my 
hands. There isn’t any sense to it.” 

“I know,” said Marshall. “There isn’t. 
Look— I’m going to head for this place. It’s 
over a hundred miles away and the going 
will be rough. But if there was ever a spot 
designed for a city site inland, that would 
be it. I’m going to take a chance and go 
straight there.” 

He went away to talk to the brown skinned 
man who bossed his labor force. He had forty 
Indian workmen who were eating high, 
loafing plenty, and getting paid for it. They 
thought Marshall was a cross between a 
wacky fool and Santa Claus. 

Presently Marshall came back to where 
Apsley and Burroughs sat staring at each 
other. 

“Marshall!” said Burroughs. “These knives 
weren’t designed for people to use. What 
were they? Ceremonial?” 

“You guess,” said Marshall. “My guess is 
crazy.” 

“They’re awkward to hold,” Burroughs in- 
sisted. “Hang it, you can’t get a real grip 
on them. And your primitive man may have 
been ignorant, but he was a practical cuss. 
He wouldn’t make knives like this.” 

“No,” Marshall agreed. “Primitive man 
wouldn’t.” 

“He couldn’t, if he was primitive,” put in 
Apsley. “And, primitive or civilized, men 
simply wouldn’t make knives with handles 
that were so unhandy to hold. But here they 
are.” 

“Yes,” said Marshall. “That’s the question 



that bothers me.” 

Burroughs and Apsley blinked at him. 

“I don’t get it,” Burroughs complained. 

“The metal is wrong,” Marshall explained. 
“Men back in those days didn’t know how to 
make steel, especially stainless steel, and 
still more especially a better alloy than we’ve 
worked out for ourselves. But the handles 
are even more wrong. Men wouldn’t have 
made knives like these even if they could. 
So the question is, who — or what — did make 
them? And what happened to a civilization 
with that much of a head-start over our an- 
cestors?” 

Shame-faced, the other white men looked 
at each other. Archaeology isn’t a very prac- 
tical science, perhaps, but there’s a lot of 
hard common sense used in it. 

“Let’s forget it,” Apsley said irritably, after 
an instant’s glance. “Or we’ll all go crazy 
wondering. The thing to do is find out where 
these knives come from.” 

“Yes,” said Marshall. “I made quite a lot 
of money out of that first knife, but I’m 
willing to spend it all to find that out. And 
somehow I’m afraid I’m not going to like 
what I find.” 



CHAPTER II 

Weird Vehicle 



I T TOOK over a week to get to the place 
Marshall had picked out as a perfect site 
for an inland city. On the way they were 
all pretty tactful. They didn’t mention the 
knives a single time. They talked about the 
scenery — which was all lush jungle and 
thoroughly monotonous — and about the grub 
which was adequate hut abominably cooked. 

Sometimes they discussed archaeology. 
But they never talked about the three knives. 
They had plenty of time to dodge the sub- 
ject, too. 

It was a little over a hundred miles airline 
to their destination, but they had to go 
roundabout. They would never have found 
it but for the air-maps. 

At last, though, they came out into a valley 
with a lake in it. It was a curious sort of lake. 
It was almost exactly circular, and was bor- 
dered with a stretch of savannah-grass grow- 
ing where the lake level apparently rose and 
fell with the seasons. 
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The valley opened out on a level plain ten 
miles across — cleared, it would have been 
perfect agricultural country — and then all 
the ground got tumbled again and there were 
mountains in every direction. 

In the days before airplanes, it would have 
been beautifully isolated. A city or even a 
civilization could grow up there and last for 
a thousand years without anybody from the 
outer world having any reason to enter it. 
As a matter of fact, Marshall and the others 
never did find any direct evidence that hu- 
man beings had ever been there before. But 
the indirect evidence was upsetting. 

The valley was plain jungle. There were 
no pyramids or impressive ruins in view. But 
Marshall hadn’t expected them. He relied on 
his induction balances. As they descended 
into the valley he had some good looks over 
the jungle-top and his expression was satis- 
fied. They made camp near a small stream a 
half-hour before sundown. Apsley saw 
Marshall’s look of contentment. 

“You think there’s something here?” 

Marshall nodded. 

“This sort of jungle usually grows pretty 
even on top,” he observed. “Here there are 
some places where it humps up. I think 
we’ve got a real find.” 

Apsley hesitated a moment. “Marshall, I 
hope we don’t find anything!” he said. 

“I’ll bet,” said Marshall, “that I can find in- 
dications with an induction balance before 
sundown.” 

That would be less than half an hour. 
Apsley didn’t answer. He meant it when he 
said he hoped they wouldn’t find anything. 
The handle of a knife can mean a lot to a 
trained archaeologist. The handles on those 
stainless-steel knives were — not right. 

But Marshall got out an induction balance, 
checked the dry-cell batteries, and put on the 
headphones. He swung the thing about a 
couple of times and then moved cautiously 
through the thick growth around the space 
his men were clearing even then. 

All of a sudden the headphones nearly 
deafened him. 

He jerked them off and rubbed his ears. 

“I got it!” he said. “Right there.” 

He pointed. There was a monstrous hard- 
wood tree where he pointed. It had huge, 
thick, gnarled roots, and above where one of 
the roots went underground there was a sort 
of mound, as if the root were lifting a rock 
as it swelled. The mound dripped vines, 
and things grew out of it, but — there’s a sixth 
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sense that comes to a man who’s done a lot 
of digging. 

“Just for the devil of it, I’m going to see 
what that is,” said Marshall. “It’s near the 
surface, anyhow. Send a couple of men over 
here with spades, won’t you?” 

Apsley went back. He was a little bit pale. 
He sent a couple of the peons over with 
shovels which they hauled off a mule-pack. 
Marshall was already poking at the mass. 
Things were crawling and squirming and 
popping out of the tangled root-stuff. You 
never know how many living things there 
are until you start poking around in a 
tropical jungle. Marshall grabbed one of the 
shovels and thrust in a couple of times, and 
there came a ring of metal. 

Marshall kept his head, of course. He 
didn’t interfere with the making of camp. 
But he had flares burning around that thing 
after sundown, and a dozen men working at 
it. Then he put the whole gang on the job 
and moved it to the cleared space. Then he 
and Apsley and Burroughs looked at it. 

B UT IT wasn’t like anything any arch-/ 
aeologist had ever dug up before. It 
was what you might call a vehicle of some 
sort. It was not too large, maybe seven feet 
long and four feet wide. It didn’t have 
wheels. It had something that might have 
been a caterpillar tread, only there had 
been other metals than stainless steel built 
into that part of it, and they were gone in 
crumbled masses of corrosion. 

Most of the bottom had been left under- 
ground when the vehicle was heaved up. 
After all, it had been buried a good many 
thousand years. Twenty thousand of them, 
by Apsley’s estimate. And at that period 
there wasn’t any human civilization, which 
made the thing even more disturbing. 

“I think that we are now faced with the 
question,” Marshall said. 

Burroughs knew primitive man, but he 
stared at that thing helplessly. 

‘It’s an artifact, but its purpose is beyond 
me,” he said dubiously. 

Apsley looked sick. 

“I have a feeling that we’d better get away 
from here,” he said slowly. 

Marshall glanced at him. 

“I mean it,” said Apsley. He looked 
wretched. “I — have hunches sometimes. I 
guess you’d call this a hunch. Once I felt 
this way about a monolith in Petra. The 
cursed thing had been standing for a couple 
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of thousand years. But I had a feeling that 
it ought to be kept away from. I was 
ashamed to say anything about it. One day 
it crumbled and crushed two Arab workmen. 
I’ve got a feeling that there’s something 
wrong here. That we’d better get away. If 
I could, I’d strike camp and leave tonight. I 
don’t know why. I just feel that way!” 

Marshall nodded. 

“It does feel creepy to look at this con- 
trivance. I suppose you might as well call it 
an automobile. You notice it has two seats.” 

“But it can’t be an automobile,” Burroughs 
said indignantly. “Other plain facts aside, it’s 
too small.” 

“For human beings, yes,” Marshall said. 

Burroughs swallowed with a sort of click- 
ing noise. Apsley and he had carefully 
skirted that point in their own minds. The 
knife-handles had been wrong. Now there 
was this thing, which was a vehicle, with two 
queerly-shaped places in it that could only 
be seats. But not seats designed for human 
beings. And not conceivably for human 
adults. 

The three white men were very still for 
a while. Then they elaborately got to work. 
No engine was visible, and they looked for it 
They found only corrosion, and no gears or 
cylinders or any trace of them. Presently 
Marshall pointed out bits of greenish-colored 
rust that still clung to a bright-metal shaft. 
Apsley was staring at something else about 
the thing, then. 

“This might be the motor, or one of them,” 
Marshall said. “Anybody who could make an 
alloy that would stay bright underground all 
this time would be past using gears. He’d put 
motors wherever he needed power.” 

“That is a guess, but it is no guess that 
this is not primitive,” Burroughs said stolidly. 

“Hardly,” said Marshall. “You can’t say 
primitive after you look at these decorations.” 

Apsley retched, suddenly. The others felt 
like doing the same thing. Because — have 
you ever looked at those “optical illusions” 
that are sometimes printed in believe-it-or- 
not newspaper features? 

You look at them, and now they look this 
way, and now they look that way, and you 
wind up with your eyes dazed because you 
can’t decide which way they’re supposed to 
look. 

The decorations cast in the bright metal of 
this thing were something like that. Only 
instead of making your eyes hurt they did 
something else to you. The lines and masses 



were distinct. Horribly so. And you tried 
to find a meaning in them, and you wound 
up with an inchoate mass of emotional im- 
pressions of which you were partly ashamed, 
and part of which nauseated you. 

“I don’t think that human beings are re- 
sponsible for this art-work,” Marshall said 
judicially. “After all, there is an inherent 
decency in the human race, however often we 
doubt it. Also, when we set out to be nasty 
it’s usually a matter of simple nastinesses. 
We don’t often blend them.” 

n BURROUGHS snorted disdainfully. “It’s 
H not primitive,” he repeated unneces- 
sarily. “It’s a sort of art, and it’s highly 
civilized. Primitive painting is simple and 
representative. There’s no attempt at height- 
ening the effect of one color by the use of 
another. Primitive music is simple, too. It’s 
your civilized man who mixes colors and 
sounds for more urgent effects. This stuff 
is — well — emotional, as all art is. But this 
has mixed up things that suggest all the 
most violent and unpleasant emotions pos- 
sible, and they’re blended so that they gain 
force by contrast with each other. It’s a high 
stage of art, but it’s not to human taste. The 
— creatures who liked this wouldn’t be nice 
company.” 

Marshall’s voice took on a shade of grim- 
ness. 

“Anyhow they’re all dead. And one of 
their knives was important to our civiliza- 
tion. There’s more stuff around that might 
be important, too.” 

“I still feel that hunch that we’d be better 
off away from this place.” Apley said sick- 
ishly. “There’s no sense to it, but I feel 
it strongly.” 

Marshall looked thoughtful. After all, a 
man who’s spent years digging up things that 
dead men left behind realizes that there are 
feelings and feelings. Your experienced 
archaeologist is a hard-headed man, and a 
severely practical one, but there are limits 
to his incredulity. Looking at Apley’s face 
and knowing what he did of him, Marshall 
didn’t dismiss the hunch utterly. It was a 
fact. As a fact, it should be weighed in. 

“Well go to sleep,” he said after cogitation. 
“I’ll post a couple of sentries, just in case, 
and we’ll get to work in the morning. It’s 
hard to understand how a civilization as far 
advanced as this one could have died out 
without leaving a trace!” 

During the night all three of the white 




One of the searchlight things turned 
until it was pointed at Juan, who 
exploded into incandescent steam 
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men awoke abruptly. There was a queer 
throbbing in the air. It wasn’t a sound. It 
wasn’t a vibration of the earth. It was a sort 
of pulsation just below the lowest note that 
the human ear can catch. 

Pete Marshall got up and went out of the 
tent. 

There was a fire burning and two of the 
peons were playing some mysterious game 
with things that looked like dice but weren’t. 
They were the sentries, watching — so they 
considered — against animals who might raid 
the mule-corral or the supplies. 

“Un temblor, senor,” one of them said 
tranquilly. “Pero un poquito.” 

An earthquake, but a little one. 

Marshall knew it wasn’t so, but he said 
nothing. The pulsation died gradually away. 
He went back into his tent. 

All three of the white men lay awake. 
They could hear the two peons talking over 
their game. Speaking to the white men they 
used fairly intelligible Spanish, but among 
themselves they used a mixture of Spanish 
with the remnants of a vocabulary that was 
pure Maya. 

They were quite amiable about their play. 
One in particular was cracking jokes and 
chuckling over his own witticisms, poor devil. 

Marshall rather envied them their peace 
of mind. Apsley’s hunch worried him. He 
almost shared it. That art- work! But when 
a civilization has been dead for twenty thou- 
sand years, it’s dead! It can’t be dangerous! 
Still — well — it (Wasn’t a pleasant thing to 
think about. 

While the three Americans were at break- 
fast, the pulsation came again. Apsley no- 
ticed it first. You couldn’t hear it. You felt 
it, mostly in your chest. It grew louder and 
louder— no “louder” isn’t the word. It grew 
stronger, with a swift rise to a peak of ampli- 
tude. Then it died as swiftly away again. 
That was all. 

“Something new, there,” Marshall said. “I 
wonder.” 

Neither Burroughs nor Apsley made any 
comment. There simply wasn’t anything to 
say. Marshall concentrated on the problem. 

“Here!” he said abruptly. “Counting in 
everything, including your hunch, Apsley, 
I’ve come to a conclusion that hurts. We’re 
archaeologists, and that’s all. We’ve a smat- 
tering of the other things archaeology calls 
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for, but no more. If the thing we found last 
night is an automobile of sorts, it needs a 
specialist to work on it. We can handle rotted 
fabrics and such things, with paraffin, and 
I’ve even done a little with the electrolytic 
restoration of corroded objects. But I 
wouldn’t know how to set about preserving 
or restoring a complicated piece of machinery 
that had been buried for twenty thousand 
years. There’s never been anything like this 
before. So I think we’d better go back and 
get some really good men on this job.” 

A PSLEY drew a deep breath. But Bur- 
roughs objected, frowning. 

“That’s a rather drastic decision to make 
on one artifact!” 

“It’s a rather drastic artifact,” Marshall 
said drily. “I took a knife, and made what 
they tell me will be practically a new indus- 
try. Here’s an automobile or a reasonably 
distorted facsimile of one. What will it do to 
our civilization? I suspect this place calls for 
a group of physicists with training in arch- 
aeology and jungle-camping.” 

“At least that,” Apsley said quietly. “But 
we can’t take this thing back. We wouldn’t 
be believed any more than you were, photo- 
graphs regardless.” 

“True enough,” Marshall agreed. “So we’ll 
take the induction balances and spread out, 
making a sort of map of any indications we 
find. If we find one place where the indica- 
tions are especially promising, we’ll make a 
complete dig of the one area. Or else we’ll 
make a group of small digs until we get 
something convincing. In other words, we cut 
down our sights. We’ll admit that we’re only 
scouting. We won’t try to do more than size 
up the job and prove it’s worth doing. 
Right?” 

Apley’s face was still strained. 

“That’s reasonable,” he admitted. “It’s 
sane. But I wish I felt it was enough. I’ve 
still got the hunch that we ought to get the 
devil away from here.” 

Marshall laughed, but he was not alto- 
gether at ease. Apsley wasn’t a moody man. 
He was a quiet, level-headed, and thoroughly 
capable field man. But some people do have 
hunches which are sound. You don’t talk 
archaeological shop without hearing about 
hunches which worked out. And the decora- 
tions on the thing which the tree had lifted 
out of the ground, they were very, very up- 
setting. No one would enjoy looking at them 
very long. 



Again the expedition moved like clock- 
work. A camp party went on clearing a 
camping space, and three other gangs set out 
with Apsley and Burroughs and Marshall. 
Each of the three took an indue r: on balance, 
which could be adjusted to reg:s:e: a dime 
ten feet underground. They spread out fan- 
wise, machete-men going on ahead But in 
an hour they were all together again, staring. 

“I got indications in a practically continu- 
ous line,” Apsley said calmly. 'There's as 
much metal underground here as there’d be 
if New York were buried under this jungle.” 

“I think my detector is out of order. Bur- 
roughs said irritably. “A primitive culture 
simply couldn’t have this much metal’ It’s 
too much!” 

Marshall’s eyes were very queer. 

“They used to measure the technical 
position of nations by the amount of sul- 
phuric acid they used- in industry,” he said 
irrelevantly. “Nowadays it’s been suggested 
that light metals would be a better index. 
But the only metal that would be metal after 
even eight thousand years — let alone the 
twenty Apsley estimates — would be that 
stainless steel the — inhabitants of this city 
knew how to make. By that test, these in- 
habitants had a culture as high as a modern 
one. What destroyed it? What could?” 

Burroughs was bewildered, and indignant 
because he was bewildered. Apsley was very 
pale. 

“It wasn’t a human civilization.' Apsley 
said suddenly. “I’m sure it wasn't. Marshall, 
I’m getting scared!” 

“We could change our plans ye: again,” 
Marshall said slowly. “Grab up a few arti- 
facts — we can get them quickly enough — and 
pull out of here in a hurry. We can't do a 
real job by ourselves, that’s sure. We could 
try only to get evidence of the job that needs 
to be done.” 

“I’m not quite that scared." said Apsley. 
“But the sooner we’re away the better I’ll 
feel.” 

“We’ll start from the lake." Marshall said 
decisively. “The city would surely front on 
that. We’ll go around the lakeshore and find 
out if it was built up all around. Then spread 
out toward the perimeter. If it's as big as 
this concentration of metal would seem to 
imply, there’d be more metal in a dense 
population than in a small one. We can’t 
hope even to map it. But maybe we can find 
out how big the city was.” 

So far they had seen one artifact, andUie 
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rest was jungle. But they knew. Silently, 
they started off again. The lakeshore was 
half swampy. No trees grew there. Machetes 
were not needed to clear the way. It was, 
incredibly enough, absolutely without indi- 
cation of metal. For a hundred yards beyond 
it, in the jungle, the detectors registered ab- 
solutely nothing. There would come small, 
sporadic indications. Then, abruptly, masses 
of metal in such quantities as would be 
turned up by detectors going over the very 
heart of a modem city which had been 
bombed to rubble and covered over with 
vegetation. 

“D’you know,” Marshall said, that night, 
“when you consider this lake — I’d like to have 
soundings of it — the indications we get are 
just what we’d find if a whopping big city 
had been destroyed by — say — a single bomb 
of fifty or sixty thousand tons of TNT 
dropped in its middle! That would account 
for the lake and the absence of metal any- 
where near it. The lake would be a bomb- 
crater. But what a bomb!” 

There was a sudden throbbing in the air. 
It grew to a fierce intensity and there were 
cries from the peons in the encampment. 

“Sehore s! Sehores! Un aeroplano! Alla! 
Monstroso!” 

As the three white men came out into the 
sunset, the sensation of pulsations in the air 
suddenly diminished. And there were re- 
newed cries from the peons. 

They babbled excitely. After all, they had 
seen airplanes many times. Not many parts 
of the world haven’t. They were not alarmed. 
They described a huge, shining thing in mid- 
air over a place near the center of the lake. 
It was un aeroplano, but they had not seen 
its wings. And it had vanished like magic. It 
must have been traveling very fast indeed. . . 

Apsley was white as a sheet. But he set 
his teeth grimly and tried to discuss the 
apparition calmly. None of the three white 
men had even glimpsed it, but all the peons 
had, and their descriptions tallied. 

The discussion got nowhere at all. 



CHAPTER III 
Messenger of Terror 



E ARLY the next day they set to work 
upon a huge mound a good half-mile 
from the lake’s edge. There was metal in it. 
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Plenty of metal. They attacked an almost 
overhanging side of the mound and cut 
through five feet of matted climbers and 
three feet of mould. Then they struck stone. 

They widened the face of their attack and 
reached a doorway, choked with mould and 
the roots that had grown inward through 
milleniums. The doorway was four feet high. 
Six feet in they came upon emptiness, a 
choking, fetid open space filled with the rank 
smell of corruption twice corrupt. 

Marshall, gagging, set a charge of powder 
to burn inside. It would leave a sulphurous 
reek, but at least it would drive out the 
stench of ages. 

In an hour they were able to go in. Two 
men came back from the camp with a sixty- 
pound portable generator and strings of wire 
and lights. Things slithered away from the 
lights before the advance of the men who 
found themselves in a huge room, completely 
intact after thousands of years. 

On the walls were panels of bright stain- 
less steel. There were heaps of greenish 
oxide here and there, interspersed with dark- 
gray powder. There was a hole in the roof 
of this room, and emptiness above it, under 
which was another heap of rust and frag- 
ments of the same bright steel. 

No stairs were to be seen. There were 
other low doorways, leading to other rooms. 
Some of those, also, had openings which once 
had led to the outer air. They were choked 
with serpentine, clutching roots which 
fumbled inward in complete futility. Pete 
Marshall saw one patch where ceiling had 
fallen and bright metal showed through. 

“My gosh!” he said. “Steel-frame con- 
struction! Twenty thousand- years ago! And 
what sort of concrete would last this long?” 

He went on by himself. He vanished. The 
others looked about them. 

There was a jabbering. The peons had 
gathered before a bright-steel panel on the 
wall. It depicted a human being, in exact 
anatomical accuracy. He strained in agony, 
and about the figure were more designs like 
those on the artifact of the night before. 

They were not conventional and not 
stylized. They conveyed their meaning di- 
rectly and without symbolism, as music con- 
veys emotions without words. The designs 
conveyed emotions which, somehow, made a 
normal human being ashamed and sick, 

“Subjective art,” Apsley said in a queer 
tone. “They moulded their emotional sensa- 
tions direct. My stars!” 
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“Interesting cranial index, Apsley,” Bur- 
roughs said. “An Indian, of course. His 
skull-shape reminds me of the ones in the 
Aleutian digs. Blasted fine work! See, that 
sandal he’s wearing looks like the remnants 
we found back there where Marshall picked 
up the first knife. Here’s a contemporary 
portrait of a pre-Mayan of the culture we 
dug up.” Then he asked abruptly, as if sur- 
prised: “What’s he afraid of?” 

The figure conveyed fear and terror in its 
pose. That was all. But the background— 
or was it the background? — was moulded 
designs which were not pictures of anything 
at all, hut told much. The only possible an- 
alogy was to music. 

As chords are grave or gay, melancholy 
or inspiriting, the indicated forms conveyed 
impressions. The figure alone might have 
been a man struggling against an unseen ob- 
stacle. The figure and those designs together 
gave the feeling of a human being in the grip 
of such terror and such unthinkable horror 
— horror far past the fear of death — horror 
even beyond madness. 

The peons had chattered excitedly at first 
recognition of the figure as an Indian recog- 
nizably like themselves. But gradually the 
chattering stopped. They stared at the plaque 
as the background made its impact. One or 
two crossed themselves. They drew away 
from it, uneasily. 

“There’s another,” said Apsley. “Hideous 
beasts!” 

Burroughs, again, looked at this human 
figure from the standpoint of a student of 
primitive man. This figure was at bay with a 
stone axe. His antagonist or antagonists did 
not appear. Only the man, with abstract de- 
signs about him which uncannily conveyed 
the feeling of despair. And such despair! 
The peons murmured as they saw it. 

“Quaint,” Apsley said. “They made hu- 
mans the subject of their art, or the occasion 
of it. 

Somehow the bas-reliefs made certain that 
men had not made them. Burroughs was 
busily making notes. 

“Remember ‘Stag at Bay’?” he said ab- 
ruptly. “They might like to watch humans 
in emotional situations, as we like to watch 
animals.” 

Apsley found a third plaque. It was in- 
describable. There were two figures, and the 
emotional effect would send throbbing rage 
through the veins of any man who looked 
at it. 



T HEN Marshall came in through a door- 
way he had to stoop almost double to 
use. His expression was very strange indeed. 

“You chaps come along,” he said in an 
odd, choked voice. “I’ve something to show 
you.” He spoke abruptly in Spanish to the 
crowding peons, ordering them to clear the 
entry place more thoroughly. He led off 
through the doorway he’d returned by. The 
others followed. Marshall turned on a flash- 
light and flung its beam before him. Some- 
thing slithered out of the room. 

“I — don’t want them to see this,” Marshall 
said jerkily. “There’s a ramp here. Listen! 
This place was really built! It hasn’t col- 
lapsed. It’s a ruin because the whole top 
part was shattered by something. Something 
like an explosion. The thing I’ve got to show 
you — ” 

He swallowed. They came to the ramp. It 
went up and up, with what might have been 
a handrail save that it was hardly more than 
a foot above the ramp level. The air was not 
wholly clear, here. The odor of incalculable 
age and dampness and fetor was all about. 
There was a musky smell. But Marshall led 
the archaeologists, flashing the light ahead 
and breathing quickly. 

“It isn’t possible!” he said feverishly. 
“When were the laws of perspective worked 
out? Fourteen hundred? Fifteen hundred? 
Before that nobody could draw perspective. 
They simply didn’t know how. Then some- 
body found out, and everybody knew. As 
soon as they’d seen it done once, they all 
knew how.” 

He bent low and almost crawled through 
an opening under the four-foot height of the 
doorways on the lower level. He stood in 
darkness, swallowing noisily as the others 
joined him. 

“This is going to be hard to take," he said 
thickly. ‘The implications are incredible. It 
explains why Apsley feels that we ought to 
get away. It explains everything! But it is 
going to be hard to take.” 

Then he turned on the flashlight again. 
There was a mass of glistening stainless steel, 
mirror -bright, utterly untarnished, only 
faintly dulled by a coating of impalpable 
dust. 

“You’ll see it better if you turn on your 
lights, too,” he said hoarsely “It will take a 
minute or two to get what it’s all about. But 
it’s not a machine. It’s — art, maybe. It must 
have been made just to be looked at.” 

Two other flashlight beams came on. They 
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played upon the intricate array of solidified 
abstract designs about a central mass of 
metal. This was not in relief but in the 
round, and the designs were fined out and not 
repeated so that, from any angle the central 
mass of metal could be seen. They varied 
from one end of the mass to the other, too. 

“But what is it?” That was Apsley, Then 
he said angrily: “My gosh! What artists! And 
what beasts!” 

Absorbed Burroughs blinked at it. 

“This is a new trick,” he said. “At this end 
it’s an infant. At that end it’s an old woman. 
In between it’s all the other ages. But I — 

I see the whole figure of the infant, and the 
whole figure of the old woman, and every- 
thing else. . . Look at that! Here’s where 
she changes her dress from that of a child 
to a marriageable woman. Primitive, but 
you can make it out. There she changes to a 
matron’s hair style. There . . . What the 
devil is this, Marshall?” 

“It’s perspective,” Marshall said in a cur- 
iously taut voice. “Look! We can take a 
series of pictures of a child as it grows up. 
In each one, in two dimensions we can give 
a perspective of three. If we stack a series 
of pictures of one person at different ages, 
we’ve got a series of two-dimensional sec- 
tions of them. Looking at them one after 
the other, we can get a sort of vague idea 
that they’re all the same person, and con- 
ceive somehow of a person growing up and 
growing old. But we won’t get perspective. 
We can’t make one three-dimensioned image 
which blends them all. But these creatures— 
whatever they were — they did!” 

“Look at this detail, Marshall,” Burroughs 
said eagerly. “I could write a book about the 
costumes and hair-dress styles alone. It’s a 
biography of a pre-Mayan woman.” 

“Confound them,” Apsley said harshly. 
“They’ve used the emotions of a child for 
contrast to adolescent imaginings, and the 
thrilling happiness of early marriage, and— 
and — blast them — they’ve gloated over 
everything that’s horrible in human life. 
They’ve even pointed up their gloating by 
contrasting it with the dreams of young 
people! I’d like to smash the rotten thing. 
I’d like to wipe it out!” 

M ARSHALL faced them, with the same 
tautness in his manner. 

“But you miss the point,” he said. “Listen, 
you chaps. We can’t take three dimensions 
and give a perspective of four because we’ve 
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never had the right viewpoint. But whoever 
made this had. Does it occur to you that the 
laws of perspective were discovered when the 
camera obscura was invented? When artists 
saw perspective they could paint it! If you 
think, you’ll realize that you don’t see this 
Indian woman from the front, or back, or 
from above, or below. You see her from 
time. You see all her ages at once! You see 
her from a fourth dimension! Now — how the 
deuce did these creatures learn how a human 
being looks from a dimension that’s none of 
the three we know?” 

There was silence. Marshall snapped off 
his flashlight. Apsley did the same. Bur- 
roughs reluctantly pointed to the doorway 
with his flash so they could stoop to go 
through it. 

The peons were outside. Some of them 
were working to clear a better entrance to 
the hollow mound. The others were frankly 
loafing. There was nothing for them to do, 
and the plaques on the wall made them un- 
comfortable. So they had come out into the 
sunlight. Marshall nodded. 

“I don’t want to disturb those heaps of rust 
which aren’t stainless steel,” he said curtly. 
“There may be some way of getting those 
heaps of rust back to something like their 
original form. But it will take a technique 
that hasn’t been worked out yet. Let’s go 
back and camp and think.” 

He gave orders. His men piled cut llianas 
and brush over the opening they had cleared. 
It would keep any large animal out, and 
snakes and such already had ingress. They 
fell in behind the white men on the way 
back to camp. Senor Marshall was a good 
man to work for. He had rubber-tired wheel- 
barrows, and he did not try to keep men 
busy when there was no work to do. More- 
over, he knew, always, exactly what he 
wanted done and explained it simply. 

They had reached the edge of the lake 
when Marshall paused abruptly. 

“A camera-obscura threw objects in three 
dimensions into perspective in two dimen- 
sions,” he said. “Then artists were able to 
duplicate the trick. These creatures must 
have had something that threw objects in 
four dimensions into perspective in three. I’m 
just as scared as you are now, Apsley. Those 
devils were civilized! They made steel that 
was better than any we knew how to make, 
and this art of theirs is amazing. And before 
you could visualize four dimensions in per- 
spective in three, you’d have to have some 
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command of four dimensions.” 

“And that means — what?” Apsley asked. 
“An impossibility,” Marshall snapped. “It 
would lead to a time-machine.” 

They walked along the lake-shore. It was 
perfectly round, that lake. 

“That had been a tall building,” Marshall 
said almost fretfully. “The bottom was in- 
tact. The level above the one where we were 
was smashed. What could smash a building 
of this size. Probably make a lake such as 
this besides? Fifty thousand tons of TNT 
going off at once? What destroyed this city? 
How could such a civilization fall? It should 
have been invincible against anything con- 
temporary, and if they had weapons to match 
their other stuff, even modern men would be 
hard put to it to beat them.” 

The enigmatic pulsation of the air began. 
One felt it mostly in his chest. It was faint 
at first, but it grew stronger and stronger. 
“Senores! El aeropla.no !” 

The peons babbled the words, pointing. 
Marshall turned, the others with him. And 
there in mid-air above the center of the cir- 
cular lake they saw the thing. It was the 
mirror-bright of stainless steel. It was per- 
haps fifty feet long by twenty thick, and it 
had no wings or propellors or landing-gear. 

Along its sides were great doors, not faired 
into smoothness, but strictly utilitarian. Also 
there were folded-up things beneath, like the 
legs of a giant grasshopper, but more com- 
plicated and smaller in proportion to the 
size of the thing. 

As they gaped at it, it vanished, fading into 
cloudiness and then into nothingness within 
seconds. The throbbing pulsations died away. 

“Did you say impossible?” Apsley asked 
very quietly. “That was a time-machine, 
Marshall. It couldn’t be anything else. When 
I saw it, I knew! That’s what I’m afraid of.” 
“It was going through,” Marshall said 
grimly. “That changes everything. It could 
probably stop here. Where — the — devil does 
it go? I hope it doesn’t come back.” 

But it did. 



CHAPTER IV 
The Idiot Indian 



EXT morning Pete Marshall looked as 
if he hadn’t slept. At breakfast he 
scowled savagely. 



“I admit it, I’m scared out,” he said. “We’re 
going to make a dash over to the place we 
got into yesterday. We’re going to take out 
what plaques we can, and that abomination 
upstairs. Then we’re going back to the coast. 
With that art-work to show, we’ll be be- 
lieved. The Mexican Government has sense 
in such matters, anyhow. We’ll come back 
here with a regiment of soldiers to guard 
against possible unauthorized looters. We’ll 
have a couple of anti-aircraft guns, mounted 
to command the lake. Then we’ll see what 
we see.” 

Apsley drew a deep breath. Burroughs 
looked stubborn, but he kept his mouth shut. 

“If I know humans, those plaques are going 
to rate as super-modernistic art,” Apsley 
said after a moment. “Being twenty thousand 
years old they’d fetch prices that will knock 
your eyes out. They’ll go in museums. But 
personally, I wouldn’t want to have any of 
them in a house I lived in!” 

Marshall glowered. 

“When we say we were scared away by a 
time-machine, how many kinds of liars will 
they call us?” 

“Who cares?” Apsley shrugged. “Frankly, 
I don’t think the danger is to us alone. As 
you said, if they had — have — had weapons 
on a par with the rest of their culture, they’re 
plenty dangerous. 

Marshall made an angry gesture. That was 
really what was in his mind. He finished his 
breakfast in silence. He ordered the camp 
equipment packed by a gang he left behind. 
But the three white men, with most of the 
peons , went down to the lake and headed 
around its border for the mound into which 
they’d dug an entrance. 

They were three-quarters of the way 
there, with the peons straggling in their 
wake along the half-swampy shore, when 
the queer throbbing sounded in the air once 
more. 

The men faced the lake, expectantly. 
Instinctively the white men turned their eyes 
in the same direction. 

There was a cloudiness in the air, which 
thickened as the throbbing grew more in- 
tense. 

Suddenly the fifty-foot metal hull flashed 
into view. It was a good sixty feet above 
the water. 

It stayed in view for two seconds or there- 
abouts, and vanished again. The throbbing 
died away. 

The peons babbled. Then they came on. It 
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was un aeroplano. It was mysterious. But 
while they had seen airplanes or heard of 
them enough not to be afraid of them, they 
did not know them well enough to realize 
that this was something else. 

Apsley was white as they resumed their 
march. Marshall ground his teeth. There 
were only two things they could do: run 
away at once or do as they had planned; take 
some artifacts and get out quickly, or clear 
out without anything at all. They went on 
to the mound. 

They moved with speed, at that. Burroughs 
assumed charge of three men and began to 
chip one bright-steel plaque out of the wall 
inside the mound. Apsley set to work with 
others on a second plaque. Marshall equip- 
ped six of them with poles and canvas and 
went to try to man-handle the round sculp- 
ture — if you could call it that— down the 
ramp. He hoped to be able to sling it in a 
sort of litter between two mules and get it 
to the coast that way. All of them set to 
work. 

Marshall could hear nothing at all, deep 
in the mound with ten to twenty feet of 
mould and vegetation above him, atop an 
unguessed-at depth of folded, shattered 
masonry. Apsley and Burroughs could hear 
little more. They may have heard the throb- 
bing return, but it was muted, and would 
hardly be felt distinctly through the four- 
foot doorway and the tunnel from the open 
air. It stopped. 

Apsley worked on grimly. He did not 
turn his head. He had a feeling that some- 
thing was wrong, but he’d had such an idea 
all along. There was nothing to be done but 
finish the job and get away from this place. 

Burroughs went stolidly about his task, 
noting as he worked new details of anthro- 
pological interest in the bas-relief he was 
loosening from the wall. Neither of them, of 
course, paid any attention to the peons who 
had no immediate usefulness within the 
mound and so stayed outside. Apsley, after- 
ward, thought he remembered an excited 
babbling, but then he was engrossed in what 
to him was the distasteful task of taking 
down the revolting plaque from the wall. 

M ARSHALL’S task, in its essentials, was 
the easiest. The Indian-woman art 
object simply had to be swathed in canvas, 
lifted from its base — though that was a job — 
and then wrangled onto stout sticks and 
through the doorway, down the ramp and 



then through two other doors. 

But it was hair-raising to try to do it with- 
out hitting any of the designs which sur- 
rounded it. The task had to be performed 
step-by-step, with men balancing the mass 
on either side and keeping it from sliding or 
rolling or lurching cater-cornered out of 
sheer clumsiness. 

Marshall and his helpers were sweating 
freely when they got it into the big room 
they’d first entered. Apsley had his first 
plaque down. Burroughs was almost as far 
advanced. 

“These men have worked long enough,” 
Marshall said. “I’ll call in some others to 
start it toward camp.” 

He bent down and went out-of-doors. 
There was nobody near. He stared about 
him. The peons had vanished. Completely. 

Then he saw the thing above the lake. 

It was out there above the middle of the 
water. It was just what they had seen, and 
just in the same place. The contrivances like 
grasshopper-legs had unfolded incredibly. 
They reached down, thin and spidery, to and 
into the water. They actually upheld the 
mirror-bright cylinder in the exact spot in 
mid-air where before it had appeared — and 
vanished. 

Directly underneath the cylinder there 
was a floating object which was certainly new 
to the lake. There were huddled figures on 
‘it. Human figures. The peons, who half an 
hour since had been cheerfully loafing before 
the entrance to the mound, were out there. 

Then Marshall saw thinning smoke com- 
ing from the jungle by the lake’s edge. It 
was white, stifling smoke. And tropic jungle 
does not catch fire. Not in Yucatan! 

In three minutes Marshall had settled on a 
plan and given orders. The peons were to 
use their machetes and cut a way through the 
jungle to the camp, avoiding the shore. 
Apsley and Burroughs would go with them. 

Apsley quietly refused. Burroughs swore, 
but one of the three white men had to go. 
The men were to be gotten out of the camp. 
To the devil with equipment. Get the men 
away! They could wait out of sight, with a 
courier service ready to tell them when to 
run, if necessary. Burroughs would remain 
somewhere near the camp, taking photo- 
graphs if he could. He would use his judg- 
ment but he was to get out with news of 
what had happened, and pictures if possible. 

“That thing can’t fly, or it wouldn’t stay 
out there in the middle of the lake like a 
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stork,” Marshall said grimly. “It appeared 
Before in that exact spot, remember. I sus- 
pect it has to. I’m going to see what I can do, 
|but if anything happens, this’ll be a job for 
bombing planes.” 

He watched the men disappear into the 
jungle, single file and bent over, the lead man 
slashing a way through creepers and vines 
for the rest. With no burdens and no need to 
cut more than space for one man to squeeze 
through, they could travel swiftly — for jungle 
work. 

Marshall started grimly for the lakeshore. 
Apsley went with him. 

“You’re a fool,” Marshall said angrily. 
“You should get out and back up Burroughs’ 
story!” 

“The p eons thought that thing was a plane,” 
Apsley said irrelevently. “It put down those 
legs, and they thought that was all right too. 
Next the floating thing came ashore, and they 
(piled down to meet the aeronauticos. And 
then something happened. There was a fire 
jsomewhere. And why are they left floating 
,on the lake? Why weren’t they taken up 
into the thing? There ought to be room 
.enough. Those doors along the side look like 
’cargo-hatches.” 

Something stirred alongside the mirror- 
bright object. Then two things went dan- 
gling downward along ropes. One was 
plainly a human being. The other was much 
smaller, and there was mirror-brightness 
about it. But it had members, and they 
moved as if purposefully. 

The two dangling objects, the one human, 
the other something else, halted fifteen feet 
[above the floating object. Human figures 
gesticulated wildly from the float. Sunlight 
flashed on metal. They were waving ma- 
chetes. A faint, faint ululation came over 
the water. The men on the floating thing 
screamed defiance — imprecations — threats. 

T HERE were puffs of steam from the sur- 
face of the water. Marshall swore. His 
hands were clenched. He broke into a run. 

“But what are you going to do?” Apsley 
iasked, pelting along beside him. 

“I don’t know,” Marshall cried. “But I’ve 
got to do something.” 

He reached the edge of the water. He 
shouted furiously, and there was an answer- 
ing chorus of cries from the peons on the 
float. One of them suddenly flung himself 
overboard. Then there was a jetting of steam 
from the surface of the lake. Then cries. 



The man sullenly swam back and hauled 
himself onto the float again. 

Marshall roared imprecations, the more 
furious because futile. He had no boat. He 
had a revolver. Back at camp there were 
some sporting-rifles, and a certain amount of 
explosive such as he’d used to make a crater 
at the first dig. There were cameras and 
induction-balances and rubber-tired wheel- 
barrows. But there were no weapons with 
which to attack anything like this! 

High up, on the brightly-polished thing, 
an object moved. It was so small that one 
could only be sure that some object was 
moving. But instantly thereafter there came 
a burst of unbearable heat, and a section of 
green jungle to MarshalTs right erupted into 
flame. A pause, and a second section erupted 
volcano-like on his left. Then another pause, 
and treetops overhead exploded horribly. 

Marshall ground his teeth and clenched his 
hands. But no fourth flare of heat appeared. 

“That was to scare me, so I’d stay here 
until they’re ready to come after me,” he 
said in an icy voice, “Sneak away through 
the jungle, Apsley! Tell Burroughs the crea- 
tures have heat-rays. All he knows is primi- 
tive man. That’s important information.” 

“He couldn’t help seeing,” Apsley said 
calmly. 

There were no more outcries from the 
peons on the float beneath the time-machine. 
The dangling thing which was not human — it 
was wearing armor of some sort — continued 
to hang at the end of the cable ten or fifteen 
feet from the float. 

Once, Marshall almost believed that he saw 
a cord leading from it to the float. The 
human figure had been replaced among its 
fellows. The peons shifted their positions. 
They were not under restraint, except from 
swimming ashore. They still had their ma- 
chetes. 

Time passed. A long, long time. Marshall 
fumed. Then a man leaped overboard and 
swam strongly for the shore. No jets of 
steam sprang up to check him. A second 
man, a third and fourth and fifth. The rest 
remained on the float. 

“They’re turned loose,” Marshall said, 
scowling. “At least they were allowed to 
leave.” 

“Why not all of them?” 

“Maybe they can’t swim,” Marshall 
growled. “We’ll go and see what they have 
to say.” 

He stalked along the lakeshore, thrusting 
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through the savannah-grass that grew at the 
edge. 

There was no further threatening stab of 
heat. Half a mile on, they found the first of 
the peons just wading out of the water. He 
was scared, but he still had his wits about 
him. 

Apsley had guessed correctly. They had 
seen the thing appear above the lake. Some- 
thing like a boat had come toward the shore. 
They’d gone down to meet the aeronauticos. 
When the peons saw the stranger-creatures 
they were frightened, because they seemed 
so small. 

When they would have fled, the jungle 
burst into flame all around them, and four 
tiny figures in metal suits — “como plata, 
senor” — like silver — had rounded them up, 
driving them onto the queerly shaped craft. 
One man, maddened by fear, had tried to 
attack the creatures with his machete. In- 
stantly he screamed with pain. One arm and 
part of his breast seemed to burst into steam. 
He was out on the float now, moaning. 

The rounded-up peons had been taken out 
to the stilt-supported object, and one of them 
hauled aloft. Half an hour later — just now — 
he’d come down with a strange expression on 
his face, wearing a metal cap upon his head. 
He said that the people of the aeroplano were 
friends, muy generoso, and admirable per- 
sons. 

Since jets of steam had just kept one of 
them from escaping, the others had doubted 
the assertion. Soon he had asked questions 
which he said the men in the aeroplano 
wished to have answered. Where the men 
had come from, how many people lived 
there, what they did here, and if they had 
ever heard of a city at this place? 

Marshall interjected a sharp query. The 
answer was no. The answers they gave to 
Juan, who wore the cap, were not translated 
by him. It was as if he merely wished the 
dangling dwarf in the suit like silver to 
overhear. 

K EEN questioning had gone on. They 
had told about the white men for 
whom they worked, and of the white men’s 
marvelous devices. Then Juan— he with the 
metal cap and strange expression — had said 
that anybody who wished to go ashore could 
do so, with a message that the men in the 
ship wished to speak to the white men, and 
would come ashore presently. They wished 
to be friends. 



But after this Juan had taken off the cap 
and immediately his face had become empty 
and like that of an idiot. He had sat making 
faces to himself and uttering mewing sounds. 
He would not speak again, and the man in 
the silvery suit was hauled up out of sight. 
Then the rest of the peons had swum ashore. 

The others, on arrival, were three parts 
panicky and one part bewildered. They con- 
firmed this account in every detail. They 
stared imploringly at Marshall. He had their 
confidence. If he were frightened, they would 
be frightened. If he were brave they would 
be — well — relatively brave. 

Marshall led the way toward the camp. 
On the way he abruptly asked what had hap- 
pened to the cap after Juan took it off. It 
had been attached to a long cord, and the 
little man in shining armor carried it up 
with him. 

Burroughs and the rest of the peons cut 
their way to the camp a little later. Marshall 
started to pace up and down, his forehead 
corrugated. Apsley told Burroughs the news 
while Marshall scowled and muttered to him- 
self. Before he had finished, there was a 
cry from the peon who had been set on 
guard to watch the time-machine. 

“Mas de aeroplanes, senor!” 

Marshall’s face went gray. Then the cries 
were specific. 

“Dos poquitos, senor! Dos aeroplanos 
poquitisimos!” 

Two little ones. Two very little ones. 

An object darted across the sky. It was not 
a duplicate of the great machine on stilts. 
Something whirred above it. It came to a 
dead stop in midair directly above the en- 
campment. It seemed to survey the camp. 
The cockpit was completely enclosed. The 
whole machine was no more than ten or 
fifteen feet long. It suddenly moved away, 
so swiftly that the eye could not quite fol- 
low it. 

“Helicopters or something like that,” 
Marshall said harshly.- “That settles it. We 
haven’t the ghost of a chance to get away.” 

“I don’t see why not,” Burroughs said 
irritably. “Jungle will hide anything.” 

Apsley viewed the subject with his usual 
detachment. 

“I see it, I think,” he said. “Because they 
stopped at this place — or time?” When 
Marshall nodded, he went on precisely. “I 
have been thinking. That Indian-woman 
thing proves that they know more about the 
fourth dimension than we do. It hinted at 
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their ability to make a time-machine. The 
plaques hinted at a particular ability to 
perceive emotions. The way that time- 
machine has been — well — casting back and 
forth since we’ve been here has been re- 
markably like the questing casts of a bird- 
dog who smells something, just before he 
points.” 

He looked at Marshall, and Marshall nod- 
ded again. 

“That is a time-machine,” Apsley said. "If 
it was hunting for a particular moment in 
which to stop, it is odd that it stopped at 
just the time we’re here in this valley, which 
probably hasn’t had men in it before for 
thousands of years. Unless — unless because 
we were here.” He licked his lips and went 
on. “After all, the way it appeared and dis- 
appeared does seem like it was casting back 
and forth through time to find a particular 
moment. So it must have — stopped on our 
account. And if it could scent us out from 
the fourth dimension, it’s rather likely its 
helicopters could scent us from a few hun- 
dred feet overhead if we tried to duck 
through the jungle.” 

“Of course,” Marshall said curtly. “Do you 
realize what happened to Juan?” 

Burroughs blinked. Apsley gagged. 

“He wore a cap and asked questions,” 
Marshall said savagely. “He asked questions 
he already knew the answers to! Then he 
took off the cap — it was on a cord which 
would be an electric cable — and promptly 
became an idiot. You see? They could use 
his brain as a translating device, if he wasn’t 
in it. But they couldn’t read it. They 
wouldn’t have had to ask questions if they 
could. All they could do was make him an 
idiot and use him as part of a device for 
communication with us. You see what that 
implies?” 

Apsley’s smile was sickish. 

“Those plaques and the Indian-woman 
thing didn’t represent idiots,” Marshall went 
on. “They represented human beings in the 
most overwhelming and painful of emotional 
states. That’s their idea of emotional satisfac- 
tion. My stars! Spanish art goes in for pic- 
tures of bull-fighting. They’d go in for 
pictures of people gripped by horror and 
despair and frenzy because — to sense such 
things is their idea of pleasure!” 

Marshall paced up and down again. He 
stopped. 

“I think we can guess the rest,” he said 
coldly. “They enjoy human emotion, because 



they like to portray it, the more poignant 
the better. And I suspect that they will 
want to collect human beings as sources of 
pleasure.” 

“What’s that?” Burroughs demanded 
sharply. 

“The Romans,” Marshall said sardonically, 
“ravaged all the known world for wild beasts 
to die in their arenas, because they liked to 
watch it. This is in addition to the slaves 
and criminals they killed. Think back to the 
time when this city was standing. The human 
population of the world was thin then, every- 
where. Maybe these creatures thinned it! 
So if there weren’t enough humans to torture 
in their world and period, why shouldn’t they 
hunt through time for more victims?” 

Apsley moved quickly to the edge of the 
camp. He was sick. Then another shout came 
from where men watched the lake. 

“Senores! Senores!” 

The floating thing was moving through the 
water. It came matter-of-factly toward the 
point of the shore nearest to the camp. 



CHAPTER V 
Booby Trap 



W HEN it reached the shore it did 
not stop. Without a pause it came 
on up through the shallows and 
onto dry land. It was, in effect, an amphibi- 
ous tractor with a flat, wide deck on which 
to carry a load. It had a small cabin forward 
which seemed to be transparent plastic. 

There were two small figures inside, clad 
in metal suits which gleamed with an ever- 
so-faint yellowish tint as they stirred. Small, 
searchlight-like objects on top of the cabin 
moved restlessly, wavering back and forth 
from one group of humans to another. 

The peons who had not swum ashore rode 
on the deck. When it stopped, one of them 
spoke tonelessly and the others leaped off, 
helping a groaning comrade to the ground. 
He was the one who had been burned on 
arm and shoulder. 

One human figure remained seated on the 
deck. It was — it had been— Juan, whom 
Marshall had heard cracking jokes as he 
played some game while on guard the first 
night of the encampment in this valley. Now 
he wore a metal cap on his head, from which 
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a wire dangled, leading to the cabin. His 
expression was of an icy tranquillity. It was 
unearthly. 

“Senores,” he said in a curiously emotion- 
less tone, “los gentiles hombres de la maquina 
desean de p reguntarles algunas cosas.” 

It was unhuman, that speech. It was a 
message from creatures of the thing above 
the lake, speaking through Juan’s brain and 
lips. His brain translated thoughts into words 
as he knew, and would translate words back 
into the thoughts the creatures of the time- 
machine could understand. The transfer was 
possible only because Juan’ own intelligence 
was not present to interfere. His brain had 
become merely a living mechanism. 

Marshall growled. 

“Very well,” he said, in Spanish because 
Juan’s brain could handle nothing else. “I 
realize I speak direct to you from the time- 
machine. What do you wish to know?” 

A pause. Juan’s face remained emotion- 
less. Then, still without intonation, he asked 
questions. How far to the place from which 
the white men had come? How many people 
there? They had metal. How many metals 
did they know? 

“Ninety-four elements, of which some are 
metals,” Marshall answered. The query was 
to learn the degree of civilization of the 
white men, v/ho obviously had advanced be- 
yond the Indians, the only men the creatures 
of the time-machine had known before. 

Another pause. The toneless voice again. 
Why had they come here? What were the 
legends about the city? 

“The city is unknown to any men but us!” 
Marshall snapped. 

The unhumanly inflected voice went on, 
using Juan’s lips and Juan’s vocabulary to 
ask questions he would never imaginably 
have thought of. How many people in other 
nations? In all the world? It took time for 
the world-population estimate of two billion 
human beings to reach a phrasing Juan’s 
brain could translate. Other questions. 

One of Marshall’s answers implied the use 
of power. So men had power, now! What 
was its fuel? 

“The same as yours,” Marshall growled. 
“What metal is broken up?” Juan’s voice 
said, and Marshall fairly jumped. 

For a metal to be broken up as a fuel 
meant atomic power. Marshall lied, delib- 
erately using Juan’s limited vocabulary to 
confuse the issue. 

The voice asked coldly whether men had 



found it possible to stabilize power so that it 
did not require constant attention. Marshall 
said no. Then came questions about weapons; 
Marshall deliberately multiplied the efficiency 
and range of human armaments. He sud- 
denly barked a question of his own. 

“Where do you come from?” 

The reply was tonelessly contemptuous. 
“An answer would have no meaning to you. 
From another star.” 

“And you must wear special suits and 
helmets or die,” Marshall rasped out. “Why 
do you stay when even our air is not fit for 
your breathing?” 

The question was ignored. There was 
merely a perceptible delay. Then specific in- 
quiries on power. How did men broadcast 
their power. With Juan’s vocabulary, that 
came out in Spanish: 

“How is power spread through the air?” 

Marshall sweated, and said he was a spe- 
cialist in another field. The questions changed 
again. Shrewd questions, penetrating ques- 
tions, utterly without any quality of human 
feeling or emotion of any sort. A calculating, 
deliberate, merciless brain formed them, so 
contemptuous of humanity that it made no 
attempt to forestall speculation of the purpose 
behind such quest of knowledge. At the end. 
Marshall threw in another query. 

“Why do you seek men?” he asked. 

T HE toneless voice answered with the 
same contemptuous baldness of phras- 
ing. 

“Pleasure. You would not understand.” 
“I think I would,” Marshall said grimly. 
“Never,” said the voice, icily. “Our race 
is old as your sun. Emotion is bred out of it 
for intelligence, but emotion is pleasure. 
Your race provides us with pleasure. You 
would not understand that.” 

“I rather think I do,” Marshall said sav- 
agely. “But you feel only one emotion. You 
would like to know why your city, which 
was great and thriving in the time you came 
from, is now a jungle. You have the emotion 
of curiosity, and perhaps of fear!” 

There was no answer. Instead, uninflected 
words continued. 

“We shall take back your possessions for 
study. You will follow to your camp. You 
will load your belongings on this vehicle. 
We shall not take any of you with us this 
time. It would be inconvenient and useless. 
You are only men.” 

The thing that had come ashore moved 
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forward. The small things atop it stirred. 
I The jungle before it flared into flame. The 
tractor rolled deliberately into a very in- 
ferno of its own creation. Heat-rays literally 
burned a path through dense forest. 

I The men were left behind. Apsley watched 
it with scientific detachment. 

■ “I am puzzled,” Apsley said. “Before they 
came, I was scared. Now I’m not scared any 
more. What do you make of all this, 
Marshall?” 

i Marshall led the way through the hacked- 
i through path that would lead to the camp 
iwithout going through the roasting heat of 
the way the tractor had blasted, 
j “They use atomic power,” he said. “It’s 
dangerous, even to them. The generators 
^have to be watched all the time. They broad- 
cast their power — probably on that account. 
And they’re taking all our stuff home to 
study, to find out how much we know. By 
the way, you notice they’re wearing gar- 
ments like diving-suits. Our air doesn’t suit 
(them. By the color of theirs, I suspect its 
i mostly chlorine. That would explain why 
'they needed to develop so perfect a stainless 
steel. With any moisture at all, ordinary 
iron wouldn’t last an hour, and it’s the most 
j plentiful strong metal anywhere. I wonder 
how they held the atmosphere in place over 
' their city? Force-fields?” 

He led the way. The peons were cowed. 
They followed the white men simply because 
the white men seemed to know what to do. 
Because the white men had talked — in Span- 
ish — with Juan who spoke for the things in 
the object over the lake. Because the white 
men did not seem to be scared as the peons 
were. 

“But that doesn’t change the fact that 
things look bad,” Apsley said. 

* “It changes everything,” Marshall said 
sternly. “Look! We’ve got to load up their 
tractor or be burned down. It won’t hold all 
our stuff. We’ll keep out grub. Understand?” 

They came in sight of the camp. The 
tractor waited. Behind it a smoking lane of 
acrid smoke led back to the lake shore. 

; “Confident devils!” Burroughs was indig- 
nant. “They didn’t even think we might run 
away!” 

“Useless,” Marshall answered. “You chaps 
keep them busy watching you while I pack 
up for them.” 

Apsley was better at it than Burroughs. 
Burroughs was furious. Apsley created a 
diversion by arranging that; only one of each 



article was to be loaded, to save space. One 
wheelbarrow, one shovel, one tent, one in- 
duction-balance. 

Presently Marshall staggered up with a 
huge parcel. He put it in place and tied it 
fast. He arranged the lashings which com- 
pleted the job. He stood back, brushing his 
hands grimly. 

Juan, the peon with the metal cap and the 
strange expression on his face, spoke again 
tonelessly. 

“Bueno pues,” Juan said. “We shall take 
this back. And you have curiosity, too. You 
may know about the city. We will return 
with our report. Our race will move for- 
ward in time, to this age which has two 
billion humans for our pleasure. We will 
build a new city, perhaps here, perhaps else- 
where, removing all we wish from the old. 
And that the human race may not be warned 
of our existence between the times of our 
ruling of the earth, we will destroy the early 
city after the new one is built.” 

Then Juan — who was part of the com- 
munication-apparatus of the creatures in the 
machine out of time — Juan stepped down to 
the ground, and took the metal cap off his 
head, and instantly his features became ut- 
terly vacuous. He made grimaces to him- 
self, and little bubbling sounds. . 

A BRUPTLY the tractor stirred. It moved, 
with its bulky load of possessions from 
the expedition. The stuff had been tied fast. 
It moved off toward the still-smoking lane 
through the jungle. One of the searchlike 
things turned until it was pointed at Juan. 
He exploded in incandescent steam. 

Twenty minutes later, Marshall and Apsley 
and Burroughs stood at the edge of the 
jungle and watched the metal cylinder above 
the lake. 

“They can tell our emotions,” Marshall 
growled, “I knew I was plenty sore, so I had 
you two stay around the tractor while I 
packed up.” 

The tractor, floating soggily, came out of 
the water attached to cables. It was hauled 
up to the bright cylinder on stilts. The two 
helicopters came back, hovered briefly, and 
were swallowed up. 

The tractor went up and up, swaying, and 
Marshall’s hands clenched tightly. A great 
side door opened, and the tractor was swung 
within. The door closed. 

Suddenly there was a throbbing pulsation 
in the air and the metal thing grew cloudy, 
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and the spindly legs began to fold up to its 
bulk even as they grew misty and unsub- 
stantial. Then the air above the lake was 
empty. 

Marshall smiled, very grimly. Apsley drew 
a long breath. 

“I’ve got a hunch,” he said quietly. “I 
was scared before that thing got here. Then, 
suddenly, while we were talking to it down 
by the shore, I wasn’t scared any more. I’m 
not scared now. What it is, Marshall?” 

“Blast ’em!” Burroughs sputtered. “They 
got some of my notes! And the peons are 
already loading the mules. They’re leaving. 



We can’t make them stay any longer, 
Marshall.” 

“That’s all right,” Marshall said. He added 
sourly. “Mighty superior creatures, weren’t 
they? Didn’t bother to take any of us back 
because we were only men. Didn’t mind 
telling us what their plans would be because 
we’re too puny to interfere. They take every- 
thing they want out of the city and destroy 
it so the human race won’t know anything 
about them between the two periods when 
they rule the world. The devil with them!” 

He turned and moved back toward the en- 
campment. iTurn page ] 
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“We’re leaving, just the same, and staying 
away,” he said. “We want things to work out 
as they did. If we hung around now, while 
they made those casts through time for 
humans, we might mess up the past. But if 
we stay away they’ll never come back.” 

Apsley followed close behind. 

“I’ve got a hunch, that it’s all right,” he 
said. “What causes it, Marshall?” 

Marshall grinned mirthlessly. 

“They didn’t take everything out of the 
city before they destroyed it, did they?” 
he answered. “And the way to destroy a 
city is with a lot of little explosions, not one 
big one. They didn’t take out their works of 
art, and we saw the rust that was their ma- 
chines. And there’s this lake that says the 
city was destroyed by an explosion equivalent 
to fifty thousand tons of TNT going off at one 
time! That would smash whatever kept their 
atmosphere so they could breathe, and every 
one of the race that the explosion didn’t 
kill would die of breathing the air we humans 
thrive on. They’re dead now, every one of 
them! They’ve been dead for twenty thou- 
sand years!” 

His hands closed and unclosed. 

“Rotten beasts,” he added. “Using humans 
for pleasure! Making men suffer because 
they enjoyed it! Cruel beasts! Serves ’em 
right!” 

“What did you do?” Apsley demanded. 

“They were so certain and confident after 
I’d told them about our guns,” Marshall said 
wrathfully. “When I bluffed we had atomic 
power too, they asked if it had to be watched. 
And they broadcasted their power. That was 
it. Atomic power must be tricky. Probably 
all right with a man on watch, but needing 
to be watched. So I fixed up something they 
couldn’t watch against! We’re only men. 
They weren’t afraid of us. So I took all the 
explosive we had and made a booby-trap. 
While it was left on the tractor the way I 
piled it, it would be all right. But the last 
thing I did was to pull out a string that 
armed it. When they started to unload that 
tractor, eighty pounds of demolition explo- 
sives was fixed to go off!” 

F ROWNING, Apsley stared for a moment 
at Marshall. 

“Why are you so sure?” he asked. 

“There was an atomic-power unit in the 
time-machine,” Marshall said. “Had to be! 
They couldn’t broadcast power through time. 
So the machine will go back to their city, 



and they’ll start unloading what they’ve 
taken back, and the booby-trap will blow 
up. In a thing the size of that machine it 
will raise the devil. The atomic -power unit 
in the machine will blow. That will be a 
darn sight bigger explosion, And that will 
set off the atomic-power unit which runs 
their whole city and keeps their atmosphere 
in and does everything else. That’ll be an 
explosion equal to fifty or sixty or a hun- 
dred thousand tons of TNT, and it will blow 
their city to blazes!” 

“Maybe — but — it might not happen . . 
Apsley said doubtfully. 

“And the answer to that is that it did 
explode!” Marshall waved his hand back 
toward the ruins. “The city’s gone, isn’t it? 
Well, I destroyed that city — twenty thousand 
years ago!” 

They reached the camp. The peons were 
working in a queer, nerve-racked haste, 
loading the mules with what was left. If 
Marshall had tried to stop them, they would 
have run away. Instead, he organized them. 

In a half-hour the expedition swung off on 
the trail that would lead back toward the 
coast. And that night, camped miles away 
in a narrow clearing in the jungle, Burroughs 
uttered a complaint. 

“Hang it!” he said querilously, “I know 
my primitive man, but I still don’t under- 
stand what happened. You’re sure those 
creatures will never come back, Marshall?” 

Marshall nodded. 

“But we never even got a -glimpse of 
them,” Burroughs said. “We don’t know 
what they were really like.” 

“Personally,” said Apsley, “I don’t even 
want to know.” 

“Blast the luck!” Burroughs snapped. “A 
culture like that — we should at least have 
tried to work out the real cause that doomed 
it. There was a marvelous civilization, and 
it vanished utterly. What happened to all 
its technics, its knowledge, its sciences?” 

“Marshall,” Apsley said drily. 

“Let’s say that we all did it,” Marshall 
said. “But nobody’ll ever believe us. We 
happened to it!” 

But in that he was a bit over-generous. 

It was really Marshall’s show from beginning * 
to end. His, and the knife’s. Only it’s four 
knives now. He has four fine stainless steel 
knives, and he’s considered a crackpot be- 
cause he insists they’re twenty thousand 
years old. And Burroughs and Apsley agree 
with him. 




“Telsorl” the girl celled — but the young men wes too preoccupied to notice her 

TWILIGHT PLANET 



By POLTON CROSS 

A young scientist shatters the atom and releases energy 
that destroys his planet — hut reveals the secret of life! 



T HE great corridors of the master-city 
laboratories were deserted as Liana 
Fonray fled softly down them. She 
had slid past the none too watchful attendant 
in the entrance hall. She hurried with the 
easy grace of youth, a lightly-clad symphony 
in curves, her long yellow hair swept away 
from her lovely face by the breeze from the 
great ventilator shafts. 

She had no right to be in here at all. Not 



because she was a woman, but because she 
was not a scientist. The fact that she was 
the daughter of the Chief Physicist made no 
difference, for it did not make her one as 
well. If she were found, the law would not 
be lenient. 

At a massive bronze-colored door she 
hesitated and glanced about her — still no- 
body in sight. The calm of the night was on 
the place. The staff had gone home except 
63 
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for one man — the one she sought with such 
recklessness. 

For a moment she hesitated at the bronze 
door, then tried her gentle strength against it 
as she moved the catch. She was glad that it 
opened easily. It would not be necessary to 
disturb the room’s inmate. Gracefully as a 
cat, she glided through the opening and 
closed the door behind her. 

She stopped, her blue eyes wide in amaze- 
ment at the immensity before her. She had 
never seen inside the main experimental hall 
of the physical laboratories before. Its 
mighty engines of science were somehow 
terrifying. The crns-crossing aisles and 
raised balconies made the place a gigantic, 
metallic spider’s web. 

For a moment the girl was confused. Then, 
at a distance, she caught sight of a solitary 
figure bending intently over a crackling 
electrical apparatus. Now and again great 
tubes filled with a myriad of colors— or, in- 
stead, a blaze of naked electrical light flared 
in blinding brilliance. 

“Telsor!” the girl called. But the young 
man in the tunic and shorts was too pre- 
occupied to notice her — or else he did not 
hear. 

Liana went forward silently, keeping close 
to the machines so as not to make her ap- 
pearance too sudden and disturb him. She 
watched the dark head bending over the 
equipment, the bronzed and muscular fore- 
arms working busily. Then a bewildering 
brilliance blazed forth with such intensity 
she clapped her hands to her eyes and 
screamed. 

Her cry was sufficient to bring the young 
man to her side. As his arm went about her 
shoulders she lowered her hands, and for a 
while the great space swam in a blazing sea 
of red and green. Then gradually her eyes 
adjusted themselves and she saw Telsor 
Rolf’s serious young face, his dark eyes con- 
cerned. Blue goggles were pushed up on his 
wide forehead. 

“Liana, what are you doing here?” he de- 
manded, with unmeaning roughness. “Do 
you realize you might have been blinded? 
Why did you come? You know it isn’t 
allowed!” 

“I just had to come,” she answered simply. 
“A woman’s place is beside the man she is 
going to marry, and I couldn’t have you 
working here night after night, when work- 
ing hours are over, without knowing' what 
you are doing. Father has hinted at some 



great experiment. What is it?” 

“I don’t think you’d understand it,” he 
answered, doubting. Then as he saw the 
look of disappointment on her face, he added 
with a smile, “I am trying to isolate an 
electron so that it can be viewed in a sub- 
atomic microscope.” 

“Oh! And would that be a — a useful 
thing to accomplish?” 

“It would solve many problems of science, 
Liana. You see, by its very nature, the 
electron, as we understand it at present, can- 
not be viewed because the impact of light 
waves turned upon it are sufficient to deflect 
it. We know it is there, but -science likes 
proof, something more than the mere prob- 
ability that an electron exists in a given 
space.” 

F ROM her expression the girl betrayed 
her lack of knowledge. But because 
Telsor had told it to her, and because Telsor 
was acknowledged to be a brilliant physicist 
despite his youth, she tried to evince interest. 
Going to the apparatus, she studied it. 

“I’m trying first to isolate a carbon atom,” 
Telsor added, joining her. “The isolation of 
the electron itself will follow that. I’ve 
chosen carbon because it has certain ex- 
ceptional qualities.” 

■‘Such as?” she asked curiously. 

"Well, it is more than probable that life 
only exists at all because of the carbon 
atom. Life without carbon isn’t even pos- 
sible. Its atom consists of six electrons re- 
volving around the nucleus. 

“It differs from its nearest neighbors in 
the Periodic Table — boron and nitrogen — in 
that it has one electron more than the former 
and one fewer than the latter. That is why 
I am trying to isolate the solitary electron 
without, I hope, causing a total breakdown 
of the carbon atom itself.” 

The girl gave a little sigh and smiled 
faintly. Then, womanlike, she forgot all 
about the intricacies of science and strolled 
to the window. Even young Telsor Rolf was 
not so absorbed in his experiment that he 
could not appreciate how attractive she 
looked, standing there gazing out over the 
city. He joined her, put an arm about her 
shoulders. 

The city was lighted brilliantly and the 
day-lamps had been extinguished. Normal 
daylight from a sun was unknown. The sun 
was a remote tennis ball blazing in a sky of 
stars and swirling planets. 



TWILIGHT PLANET 



The two young people did not look out on 
the universe from Earth, but from a world 
which had as its nearest neighbours, a small 
planet with two active moons, and a giant 
cloud-girt world which poured its heat and 
ultra-violet radiations down upon them and 
so made up for everything the distant sun 
lacked — except light. 

And this the scientists had overcome by 
devising energy lamps. For twelve hours 
they glowed in simulated daylight. Then, 
for another twelve, they were extinguished 
and recharged. 

Telsor Rolf and Liana lived on a twilight 
planet, the only world they had ever known. 
Science, achievement, peace — all these things 
were present. But there still remained much 
to be discovered, how much they could not 
even guess unless the uncommon genius of 
Telsor Rolf could make an electron stand 
still. 

“Funny,” the young man murmured pre- 
sently, his eyes on the starlit heavens, “to 
think that we are alone in the universe. We 
of this planet, I mean.” 

“Are we — alone?” The girl took the 
prodigous statement with amazing lightness. 

“Alone on our little grain of sand,” Tel- 
sor whispered. “We fight and struggle and 
die in the core of vast and meaningless dis- 
tances, always aware that there are in those 
heavens as many worlds and suns as there 
are grains of sand on all the seashores of 
the world. 

“And life alone came here — because of 
carbon, because of the blind play of inex- 
plicable forces, because of the chemical re- 
action set up by naked cosmic rays pouring 
in from space. Sometimes — sometimes it’s 
terrifying.” 

“Yes!” The girl’s voice became awed and 
her blue eyes peered up into the incom- 
prehensible mists of the Milky Way. “Yes, 
it is terrifying! And there is no life any- 
where?” 

“Not as far as our instruments can detect.” 

“Not even on that remote green star there, 
next to that reddish one?” 

“Behind the reddish one,” Telsor cor- 
rected, smiling. “It is much further away, 
third planet from the sun. No, there is no 
life even there. We are the fifth planet in 
order from the sun, and behind us stretch 
five more planets, four giants and one heavy 
pygmy. 

“Yet we possess life. Probably, if it be- 
came necessary, we could exist equally well 
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on the third or fourth planets from the sun. 
Our eyes could stand the glare of the much 
nearer sun. Evolution, artificial light and the 
always present glow from the giant world 
nearest us have rendered that possible.” 
The girl turned from the window, reflect- 
ing. 

“It is a wonderful thing — life,” she mused. 
“When I look at you, I am conscious of 
carbon atoms in their most enchanting link- 
up.” Telsor laughed. Then he administered 
an almost boyish kiss and patted her rounded 
arm. “But you’ll have to go, Liana. I must 
carry on my experiment. I dare not leave it 
now. In these tubes and apparatus elemental 
forces are at work and if I stop them heaven 
knows what may happen.” 

“But — but surely I can stay and watch?” 
she pleaded. 

H E HESITATED. “I’m afraid for you to. 

There might be an explosion. In try- 
ing to isolate an electron of carbon I am using 
the atomic force of hydrogen for my energy. 
It’s deadly unless rightly handled. A mistake 
might destroy this entire planet!” 

“Then you would die, and I’d die with 
you,” the girl murmured. “It is no more 
dangerous for you than for me. I’m staying! 
We can go home together later.” 

“Well — all right,” Telsor agreed. Turning 
aside, he pulled up a heavy lead shield with 
a deep purple glass sunk in its center. “Stand 
behind this,” he ordered. “I’m taking no 
chances with so precious a spectator.” 

Liana obeyed eagerly and thereafter stood 
with her eyes glued to the glass and her slim 
body tensed in excitement as Telsor handled 
switches and buttons on his apparatus with 
the skill of a master. 

She had not the remotest conception of 
his aims, even though she was a witness to 
his movements. Filigrees and spiders’ webs 
of. pure electrical energy writhed at times 
between polished balls; bolts of furious 
power slammed into transformer chambers. 

Earthing rods glowed under sudden huge 
electrical loads — and, now and again, that 
withering intensity of pure energy light 
gushed forth, turning the ceiling floodlamps 
to dirty yellow by comparison with its un- 
holy glare. 

Then, unexpectedly, came something dif- 
ferent! There was a riot of electrical dis- 
charges which clearly had no place in the 
experiment. Telsor began to work like a man 
possessed, obviously aware of some flaw in 
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his experiment. 

But he was not quick enough. There was 
an abrupt electric disturbance of immense 
power which momentarily turned the ap- 
paratus pale green — then it went dead and 
smoky black, charred out of all shape. The 
glass in the tubes melted from inconceivable 
heat, the anode and cathode globes were use- 
less as circular cinders on top of their cor- 
roded poles. 

Telsor staggered backwards, wiping per- 
spiration from his face. Liana crept from 
behind the shield and caught at his trembling 
arm. 

“What — what happened?” she asked, 
wide-eyed, 

“Too much power!” His voice was 
shaken. “I should have stepped down a bit 
— but I wanted maximum. I hammered the 
hydrogen atoms too much. They changed in- 
to helium. The sudden overload of energy 
due to the change in atomic makeup caused 
that sudden seize-up.” He rubbed his naked 
forearms vigorously. “I got an unpleasantly 
large blast of cosmic rays from it, too!” 

They were silent for a moment, rather ter- 
rified by the blind malignancy of natural 
forces. Then in a rather wondering voice 
the girl asked a question. 

“What’s that there? A diamond?” 

She bent down to pick up a glittering ob- 
ject from the shattered equipment, but Tel- 
sor dived and snatched her hand back. His 
lean, tense face was beside hers, peering 
down. 

“It’s — energy!” he whispered incredulous- 
ly. “Atomic energy! Not the kind the scien- 
tists use for light and power but the real 
thing. One atom breaks down and releases 
its energy, and immense sub-atomic dis- 
turbance produced thereby sets up ripples in 
the next nearest group of atoms. Then that 
too starts to break down. It’s — progressive!” 

They both straightend up slowly, searching 
each other’s eyes. 

“This is the thing scientists have dreaded 
for ages,” Telsor said mechanically, his face 
suddenly old. “So far, chance has been kind. 
We’ve skirted the edge of unthinkable forces 
and tamed them, but a slip was always pos- 
sible — and now I’ve made it!” 

“But can’t you extinguish it?” the girl 
asked, surprised. “It — it looks rather pretty, 
I think.” 

For a moment her ignorance of the tragic 
portent enraged Telsor, but with an effort 
he held himself in check. 



“How can one extinguish the collapse of 
matter itself?” he demanded. “It’ll grow — 
and grow — my God!” Stunned with the 
shock of foreseeing what might happen, he 
raced for the visiphone and switched to a 
number. In a moment the stern face of 
Liana’s father merged onto the teleplate. 

“Hallo, Telsor!” he greeted, rather sur- 
prised. “Anything wrong?” 

“I— I think so, sir,” the young scientist 
stammered. “I want you to come to the main 
laboratory right away. I’m scared!” 

He switched off and looked blankly at the 
girl. 

“What do I do,” she asked helplessly. “I 
can’t let father find me here.” 

“He'll have more things to worry about 
than your presence here, believe me,” Telsor 
interrupted. He began to pace up and down 
anxiously as he waited for the expert to 
arrive. All the time he moved, he was con- 
scious of vicious little prickings in his skin, 
both on the exposed and unexposed parts. 
It was hardly attributable to electrical static. 
It was too sharp — like a thousand needles 
plunging deep. 

T HEN at last there were quick footsteps 
in the corridor outside and Elvan Fon- 
ray, the girl’s father, came hurrying in. He 
was a tall, spare man with muscular legs 
and sinewy hands. High-cheekbones and 
taut lips revealed both thinker and man of 
action. 

He glanced at his daughter, hesitated. 
Then whatever he was going to say evapo- 
rated as he caught sight of the intense 
little spot of light amidst the wrecked equip- 
ment. He frowned at it. Snatching up a 
blue shield for his eyes, he went down on 
his knees and peered at the phenomenon 
closely. Real alarm was on his face when he 
stood up again. 

“In the name of science, boy, what have 
you done?” he demanded, clutching Telsor’s 
shoulder. “This is disintegrative atomic 
force! Matter cancer! It can bring the whole 
world down around our ears!” 

Tremblingly, Telsor told of his experiment 
and the lean-jawed physicist listened in con- 
centrated attention. 

“So you changed hydrogen into helium, 
did you? Hmm! That means that every four 
hydrogen atoms crushed together to form a 
helium atom would discharge a radiation of 
o-point-o-three, a surplus mass from the 
helium atom. Pure cosmic ravs must have 
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been generated for a brief instant, too, exist- 
ing in the same form as in the free cosmos. 
Didn’t you feel them?” 

“I still do,” Telsor muttered uneasily. “But 
I’m not unduly worried about myself. What 
do we do with — that?” 

“Obviously the violent interchange of 
energy started it,” Fonray said, frowning 
perplexedly as he stared at it, “And I don’t 
know how to stop it — but it has got to be 
stopped, if we work night and day until we 
accomplish it.” 

He broke off and swung to the attentive 
girl. 

“What are you doing here, Liana?” he 
asked brusquely. 

“I only came to see Telsor.” 

“Then you had no right! Go home im- 
mediately, and don’t ever let me find you 
here again. Telsor will come and see you 
when he is free to do so.” 

Liana did not reply, but there was no 
resentment in her attitude. She knew that 
she had transgressed, and she knew too, that 
her father was unmeaningly harsh in his 
anxiety. She gave Telsor a smile, then turned 
and went silently towards the door. 

“This is serious!” Fonray declared, still 
frowning. 

“It was a sheer accident, sir, and — ” 

“Yes, yes, of course it was an accident. 
All these damnable flukes of Nature are ac- 
cidents — that is why we never have time to 
prepare a remedy. Bring me that neutral- 
izer.” 

Telsor obeyed, and from then on he was 
only too glad to let his superior take charge 
of the situation. But his efforts with the 
neutralizer, a device for short-circuiting 
escaping energy into freer paths, were of no 
avail. The glowing spot became a larger 
glowing spot, consuming metal and stone as 
it expanded. 

In half an hour of frantic effort, trying 
every scientific trick he knew, the physicist 
was no nearer a solution. The spot became a 
hole, radiating a light so intense that the 
two could no longer study it without shields 
before their eyes. 

Fonray did not admit that, he was beaten, 
even though inwardly he felt almost sure 
that he was, 

“I’ll have to consult the other scientists,” 
he said finally, wiping his greasy face, “This 
is more than one man’s brain can handle. 
You’d better go home. You look all in.” 

“I am,” Telsor confessed. “I don’t think 



that burst of cosmic rays did me any good 
since I had no protection suit on,” 

“In the pure, undiluted state they couldn’t 
have. Off with you and get some rest!” 

Telsor Rolf did not quite remember how 
he got home. He was in a peculiar state in 
which he was neither ill nor well. It was as 
if he was perfectly normal part of the time, 
then some inner disturbance would knock 
him off balance and he would become slight- 
ly delirious. 

Certainly he had little consciousness of 
crossing the gulf of lighted city in an 
elevated monocar, even less of entering his 
apartment on the city’s outskirts. 

The thought of supper nauseated him. In- 
stead he poured himself a glass of essence, 
then sat thinking for a while, as the gentle 
exhilarating fluid surged into his blood- 
stream. 

He began to feel better, less conscious of 
the accidental wrong he had done. That 
glowing hole devouring the heart of a fab- 
ulously costly physcial laboratory no longer 
troubled him quite so much. 

B UT it was only a brief reprieve from 
harrassment, caused by the essence. In 
half an hour, as he prepared for bed, the 
effect had worn off and he was, if anything, 
more worried than ever. 

It was as he stripped off his clothes and 
prepared to don his pajamas that he stopped, 
staring at his legs and arms. They were 
covered with myriad little pimples, each 
with a dull red top, like tiny boils about to 
come to a head. 

The sight of them stirred a deep inner 
feeling of uncleanness; the pain of them was 
manifested in those myriad needle pricks 
still grinding away so persistently at his body 
that he had become numbed to them. 

When he looked in the full length mirror, 
he saw that his face was in a similar con- 
dition. For several minutes he stood, won- 
dering what he ought to do — then more from 
desperation than aught else he flung him- 
self on the bed and drew the coverlet over 
him. 

He closed his eyes — then opened them 
again abruptly. A sensation of the vilest 
headlong falling was upon him the moment 
he lowered his lids. It made him clutch the 
bed for support. 

Again he tried, and again, forcing himself 
to have the courage to see where the fall 
would end. But it did not really end any- 
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where. It was as if he were falling endlessly 
through space itself, while past him, so 
prodigous was his speed, stars and suns 
streaked in ghostly, blazing splendor. 

At last he groaned and sat up. Everything 
was normal the moment he opened his eyes. 
He switched on the light and stared blankly 
at the wall for a moment, rubbing his ach- 
ing face. It was something in the quality of 
his hand as he rubbed that made him forget 
everything else. It was not the strong, yet 
withal spotted hand to which he was ac- 
customed, but — 

It was clawlike! Startled, he lowered it 
and stared. 

The very bones of the hand itself had 
somehow retracted and the nails had shrunk 
to microscopic size. Even as he watched they 
vanished altogether under swift contraction 
of the skin. He did not actually feel the in- 
credible metamorphosis. It was as if he 
were one mass of indescribable aches and 
pains, so that one more made little difference. 

Dazed, he looked at his other hand, and 
found it had behaved the same way. 

The shock was terrific. He scrambled from 
the bed and went again to the mirror, but 
so far nothing was wrong with the rest of 
his body — except for the spots, and these 
now were showing signs of disappearing. 
His face had indeed become normal — as far 
as the spots went — but either it was his 
imagination or else his beard line was 
vanishing and giving his cheeks an almost 
girlish softness. It looked as though he had 
never had hair on his face at all! 

Bemused, he stumbled back to the bed 
and sat on the edge of it, thinking, flogging 
his brain. That sense of earlier confusion 
was less noticeable now; it was more as if 
something were trying to gain access to his 
consciousness. 

“Carbon,” he whispered, and he did not 
know why he said the word. “Carbon! 
Carbon'.” 

Like a flash from a sparkgap, his hazy 
conjectures leapt into clear realization. He 
jumped up and began to talk to the empty 
room. 

“Carbon! I have carbon atoms. Every- 
thing has carbon atoms! Cosmic rays, in the 
beginning, caused life. Because of them con- 
stant mutations are occurring, especially in 
man. Life only exists in the universe at all 
because carbon has the power to comingle 
with other elements in endless variety. 

“I was exposed to pure cosmic rays for a 



brief space. They affected the carbon atoms 
in my makeup. I am evolving ! And evolving 
fast! Mutation upon mutation, even as the 
minutes pass by.” 

He paused, his face deathly white. He had 
spoken truth, and he knew it. He could feel 
the warmth of accelerated metabolism flow- 
ing through him. He had no thermometer 
handy, but he guessed his temperature to be 
well above normal already. 

His readiness to. believe in his own dis- 
covery started a new train of thought. First 
and foremost he was a scientist, and even 
if he himself were the victim of science’s 
deadly power he wanted to know the why 
and wherefore. 

A LITTLE calmer, he sat down again and 
studied his hands, his mind rippling 
under new conceptions. 

“I am evolving — that is established,” he 
muttered. “In that case my brain must keep 
pace with it. The body cannot evolve with- 
out the brain doing likewise. 

“If cosmic rays reacting on carbon atoms • 
produced the fluke of life on this world, what 
produced intelligence? To knit together the. 
chemical aggregates of life did not give them 
the power to think! Whence came that?” 

But he was asking himself an impossible 
question. Though he could sense the gradual 
expansion of his conceptions as his brain 
underwent mutational changes, he was still 
not ready to solve this greatest of all scien- 
tific problems. 

Far more settled in his emotions now that 
he knew he was tackling an incredible scien- 
tific fortuity he turned and went back to bed. 
That sense of deadly falling was absent now 
and he realized it had probably been caused 
by the changing action of the fluid of balance 
above his ears. But if the falling was absent, 
weird mental visions were not. 

He could feel himself alive with concep- 
tions — advanced ideas of what he had al- 
ready learned, for even brain mutations 
could not tell him what he did not know. 

It was simply that his known knowledge was 
able to expand vastly, where formerly it had 
been limited. 

He remembered the soft buzzer of the 
synchroclock announcing four in the morn- 
ing — then he fell asleep. 

The city day-lights were on as usual when 
he awoke, but with their radiance was mixed 
a pallid, steady glow that had no right to be 
there. For several minutes he lay trying to 
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assimilate things — then he remembered. 

He jerked up his head, then let it fall back 
again with a gasp of anguish at a wrenching 
pain in his neck. It was as though his head 
had become too heavy for him to raise it. 

It was because his head had become too 
heavy! His thin, wizened hands went over its 
huge, bulging pate. His hair had gone. He 
could feel bony eyebrow ridges, the disten- 
sion of veins on the taut skin of his skull. 
His vision, however, was undisturbed, in fact 
it was unnaturally clear. 

His legs had shrunk even as his arms, his 
chest and hips too. Breathing was difficult. 
Gently he eased his hands under the back of 
his head and so, after some effort, got him- 
self into a sitting position, supporting his 
egregious dome in his cupped hands, elbows 
on his knees. 

The mirror caught his reflection as he 
turned towards it. For some reason he was 
not shocked. He had expected it. Science 
had said evolution must produce something 
like this — a wild travesty of a man, a baro- 
que, with a brain-case so big his neck could 
not support it — a body so delicate it was fed 
by force of will alone. 

He was still Telsor Rolf. He realised that. 
But gone were the thoughts of the previous 
night — of the desirability of marrying Liana 
Fonray, of youth together, of conquering 
the secrets of Nature. Such things no longer 
interested him. Still holding his head he got 
up and looked through the window. That 
light added to the day-globes was imme- 
diately explained. 

F ROM the center of the city was emanat- 
ing an irresistible blinding glare — the 
blaze of pure devouring energy, where mat- 
ter was being consumed with a speed pro- 
portionate to the area of the disturbance. 
The heart of the city must have been eaten 
away during the night, and no doubt there 
was a mine in the ground of corresponding 
depth. End of the planet? Well, perhaps. 

Telsor turned clumsily and staggered to- 
wards a chair. Then, supporting his head 
against the edge of the metal table he began 
to unscrew the chair legs from the seat and 
used them as a rough cage. This he fixed 
on his shoulders and under his chin and the 
back of his head. Now he had a support he 
could learn to walk all over again. 

He was just getting along nicely when his 
apartment door bell rang. He hesitated, then 
with considerable effort lurched across the 



room and gazed out upon his visitor. 

“Telsor, you’ve got to come — ” 

Liana stood on the threshold, her gush 
of words stopped. She fixed her eyes on the 
incredibly dwarfish figure with the mighty 
cranium — then her legs gave way and she 
sprawled on the carpet. 

Telsor stood looking down at her, baffled. 
Then he shut the door and tried to lift her 
in his arms. She was far too heavy. All 
he could do was seize her under her armpits 
and drag her to the divan, against which he 
propped her head and shoulders. 

After a few minutes she began to recover. 
Telsor stood watching her intently, saw 
again that look of incredible horror sweep 
over her face. 

“I know,” he whispered, his voice reedy 
and cracked. “I know what you are think- 
ing, Liana. But I am Telsor Rolf, just the- 
same. I have evolved. In fact I am still 
evolving. I don’t know where it is going 
to end.” 

“Evolved?” she repeated huskily. “But 
how?” 

“Those cosmic rays — last night. They 
mutated me several centuries ahead. The 
last men on this planet will look as I do 
now.” 

Realization seemed to strike her. Her 
horror of the discovery was clearly out- 
weighed by something else. 

“There won’t be any last men on the 
planet!” She scrambled to her feet as she 
spoke. “The planet’s being eaten up! That 
atomic force is eating it away! We’re evac- 
uating everybody from the area.” 

“To where?” Telsor asked tonelessly 1 
“Space travel is an art we have not yet 
mastered — and that is the only way out.” 

The girl stared at him fixedly, dumb hor- 
ror in her blue eyes. 

“I know,” she said, in a dead voice. “It’s 
just cheating death until it catches up, I 
suppose. But dad sent me to tell you that 
there might be a way if you’ll come and 
help.” 

“There is no way, Liana, take it from me, 
I have gained knowledge centuries ahead of 
the present, and no power of man’s devising 
can conquer devouring atomic force. But 
the space travel problem I. can work out — 1 
and quickly. 

“The best thing is for all of you to evacuate 
as planned. In the meantime I’ll work out a 
means of traveling space. Now go! Please!” 

Liana turned towards the door, looked 
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back at him once more in horrified wonder — 
then she went. 

Space travel — of course he could conquer 
it! The theories he had had as the normal 
Telsor Rolf were now expanded with his 
brain’s mutations into absolute knowledge. 
He went to the table and pulled a sheet of 
foil from the drawer, held the sylo-pen in 
his unaccustomed claw. 

Carbon? Intelligence? Carbon? Intel- 
ligence? 

The two problems and the missing link 
between danced in his brain as he forced 
himself to think on the profoundest riddles 
of science. What gave intelligence to carbon 
atoms to make them thinking beings? 

He nearly had it — then the answer slipped 
by him again and he began to wrestle with 
the complexity of space travel. But even as 
he made the first awkward notations with 
his clumsy hand he realized that the end of 
his evolution was not yet. Further anguish- 
ing changes swept through him and there 
came a weird foreshortening of vision. With 
it a swift alteration of his limbs. 

H E WAS shrinking at an incredible 
speed — shrinking like a rubber man 
with the air escaping from him. The stylo 
became too ponderous for his minimizing 
hand. His head slipped inside the rough 
cage. The table seemed to swell and grow 
away from him. 

He did not lose consciousness during his 
descent into remote smallness. Rather his 
brain seemed to be sharpened. How long it 
lasted he did not know, but he did realize 
that when the evolution was finished he was 
not seeing with his eyes or hearing with his 
ears. 

Both states were mental, and what body 
he possessed was a long barlike creation 
floating gently in the breeze of the apartment. 
The apartment itself seemed nearly as big as 
a planet, and the open window was the sky. 

Bacteria! He realized it suddenly. The 
evolution beyond evolution. Scientists had 
averred that life would finally pass into the 
form of indestructible bacteria, the toughest 
form of life in creation— able to resist the 
boiling of water and the frigid cold of space. 
Man must become bacteria — finally. 

He had become that — intelligent beyond 
anything he had ever known, but was it 
finality? He suspected other things were to 
happen even yet before the mutations of 
atomic structure came to an end. 



Dimly he was aware of the disaster of the 
happening. He knew how to conquer space, 
yet he had not the physical means of passing 
on his information. 

As he drifted through the window, entirely 
invisible, and floated amidst the rocks of 
dust in the atmosphere, he saw below him 
the planet he was powerless to save. It was 
vast to his mental eyes — incredibly vast — 
seared in the center by a gaping, blinding 
hole of intense white. 

From it he could see people milling in 
ever thickening crowds, spreading away 
from the scene of the disturbance like the 
tentacles of an octopus. Flight, to stave off 
the evil hour — flight, while they waited for 
him to solve the problem! 

He would have felt sorrow, but emotion 
was dead. 

It was some time before he realized his will 
power was such that he had no need to rely 
on the driftings of the wind to guide his 
course. So he hovered and watched and the 
awful flame of energy was powerless to 
blind him. The thunder of collapsing rock 
was unable to deafen him. He had gained a 
brief but magnificent immunity to the forces 
of Nature gone mad. 

Perhaps it was hours — weeks — years. He 
could not be sure. His sense of time had 
gone. But he saw the whole panorama below 
him drag to its awful end. There came a time 
at last when the consuming fire had spread 
so. far from the center that the people were 
round the edge of the dying planet in a 
black and jagged fringe. 

He pictured them cowering before the 
glare, seared by the awful heat. He pictured 
Liana, her sightless eyes staring helplessly 
into the gulf, her lovely form lashed by the 
first awful flames of the devouring fire. She 
would be wondering why he had not kept his 
word. 

Then came the incredible vision of a world 
collapsing, of a whole planet exploding into 
whirling fragments of blazing rock, shooting 
outwards as myriads of separately burning 
fragments, doomed to consume themselves 
and leave, perhaps, tiny burned-out husks 
in which atoms would form again. Meteor- 
ites, maybe — even a band of asteroids. For 
some of the trapped people, there had been 
the more merciful death of space cold. 

The planets moved and swung majestical- 
ly under the gravitational changes as their 
tortured brother died. Then it was all over — 
but not for Telsor Rolf. 
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A GAIN the mutational surge was passing 
through him. He realized it even as the 
swingings of gravity fields forced him 
through the black void against his will. And 
the void held energies and cosmic rays in 
their pure form. 

They were ripping at him, battering apart 
his bacterial make-up. He was moving with 
terrific speed, down at last towards a green 
world, slowly swinging to a standstill as the 
changes subsided. 

He went through cloud, down and down 
into a world of steam and dank warmth. 
Then came sudden agony through his body 
as though it were being split into a million 
fragments, as though he were in a million 
places at the same time. 

He seemed to be in the dark now, moving 
majestically round a sun. There were six of 
him moving round the sun. There were six 
suns! Twice times six — a million of him re- 
volving round a million suns — two million — 
three. . . . 

He had split into electrons, was going 
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round the nucleus. 

There were six — carbon! And the truth 
came to him. Life had come to his world 
because just such an accident as this had 
happened there too. Why not, if Time were 
a circle? 

A thinking being had been split into 
carbon atoms, and each atom had retained 
the power of thought! With the processes 
of life, the thought-power — the life energy 
as some scientist had called it — would be 
handed down to the otherwise lifeless molec- 
ular build-up. 

Carbon had the power of thought! 

And life would come here — to this world 
man would call Earth. Man would wonder 
how life had arrived, even more so what 
made it think. They would count four planets 
and then gaze at a belt of asteroids and 
wonder how it came to be there. 

As Telsor Rolf had done, they too would 
wonder. 

But for Telsor Rolf wonder was no more. 
He knew. 
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J OHN RUSSELL FEARN’S novel next issue is a fantasy that will delight every science 
fiction fan ! When the hero, Grant Mayson, plucks a girl from the ether — a girl from 
another cosmic eon — it’s the start of a trail of adventure that will enthrall you! THE 
MULTILLIONTH CHANCE is a "must”! 

* * * * * 

M URRAY LEINSTER is at lop form in his novelet next issue — POCKET UNI- 
VERSES. This unusual story revolves around the curious machine known as the 
diamagnet — which CAN’T exist, and yet does. The development of this machine leads 
to curious occurrences that play hob with space in a way that will astound you! 
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K EITH HAMMOND, in CALL HIM DEMON— incidentally, it's illustrated by Virgil 
Finlay — presents a novelet that’s quite different from anything you’ve ever read 
before. A child’s insight, and a child’s venture into the unknown, are the highlights of 
this strange tale — and it’s told with an understanding of psychology which will arouse 
your admiration. It’s a novelet that opens a whole new vista of science to your gaze! 
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As Starnik gave the signal which was soon to send the populace of the City into frenzied revolt, Hinza’s eyes 
widened with excitement and she reached upward to turn a knob on the loom 

THE ICE WOULD 

By BOSS ROCK, LYNNE 

When reptiles rule in a dying world, brave Starnik and his 
friend Caset become the leaders of a daring revolt as they 
fight against great odds to restore the heritage of mankind! 



CHAPTER I 

Ship from Afar 

I N THE twilight of Earth’s history, when 
the Sun was a red ball in the fading 
heavens, there was but one City that 
carried the torch of human hope. This was 
a magnificent, lonely city of a thousand 
souls. 

Under that black sky, wherein even few 
of the bumed-out stars were visible, went 



the ice-tractor. It crawled slowly, as if it 
too were infected by the universe’s creeping 
paralysis. 

At its controls, long, tendril-like fingers 
grasping the levers, sat young Starnik, son 
of Arnik. 

“Father,” Starnik whispered. Suddenly he 
was appalled by the blinding waste of snow 
and the dirty white buttresses of the encir- 
cling' glacier in the distance. “Is it true 
that ice once flowed in liquid form on the 
planet?” 
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“Yes, but millions of years ago, my son. 
Now ice flows only in the City, as man 
wills it.” 

“And when the glaciers reach the City?” 

The older man spoke reassuringly. “The 
City will remain, my son.” 

“And man?” Starnik persisted. 

“Man will be dead.” 

Starnik breathed hard. This thought af- 
fected him greatly. He was young, large- 
headed, blue-eyed, and he contrasted in ap- 
pearance sharply with the very old man who 
sat behind him. Starnik’s skin pulsed pink- 
and-white, evidence of a heat-producing 
organ that evolution had given man, and he 
wore only a loin-cloth and sandals. But 
Arnik was so old that one could never be- 
lieve he had been young. His skin was 
wrinkled, browned almost to blackness, and 
did not pulsate. 

For this reason, he was wrapped in fold 
upon fold of a membraneous material. And 
in the youth of the one, and the age of the 
other lay their terrible differences of atti- 
tude. Yet Arnik saw his son’s inability to 
accept the idea of death. 

“You are young, Starnik,” he said with 
the smug patronage of age. “Some day you 
will understand that the forces of nature 
have aligned themselves so completely 
against us that it is useless to fight. Man 
will die.” 

“What about the City?” young Starnik 
asked. “Will that perish too?” 

Exaltation glowed on old Arnik’s face. “The 
City will survive. Our revered ancestors 
built it so it would withstand even the men- 
ace of the glacier. The City, buried beneath 
the ice, will be our monument, and we will 
not have died completely. This, Starnik, is 
our faith.” 

Starnik had been taught never to rebel 
against the Elders. But suddenly he turned 
in his chair. 

“A poor faith!” he cried, bitterly. “Who in 
all the universe will care about the City 
when man is dead? What is the good of a 
corpse which does not hold the breath of 
life? No, father, we must fight — fight while 
there is yet time!” 

A TERRIBLE pallor gripped Arnik’s 
wizened face. He half rose from his 

chair. 

“Stop!” he cried in shocked tones. “You 
speak of revolution, of breaking the rules of 
the Elder Body, the laws that our ancestors 



laid down. I would not have thought my own 
son to utter such blasphemy. We are trapped 
in the City. There is no hope. Best to die 
graciously, proudly, as befits a brave man.” 

Father and son glared at each other as if 
riven asunder by a sudden bolt of lightning. 
Words trembled on the edge of Starnik’s hot 
lips. Almost he told his father about the 
Younger Body, that secret organization in 
the City of which he was second in com- 
mand. It was an organization which youths 
had formed, with passwords, a code, and a 
secret meeting place. 

This organization was opposed to the 
stagnant principles of the Elder Body. But 
the words died, for even Starnik knew, deep 
in his heart, that the Younger Body was 
childish nonsense. 

Earth truly offered no further refuge for 
man. Man was doomed! 

He flung around in the seat, savagely sent 
the ice-tractor at renewed speed toward the 
tremendous ice-bastion which hemmed in 
man’s last refuge. 

Starnik was not the first young man who 
had taken to his bosom the near-blasphe- 
mous thought that Man should fight against 
his encircling destiny. But it was at this 
moment, during Starnik’s lifetime, that — the 
Ship came! 

The Ship! 

“Father, what is that?” Starnik asked. 

Arnik was on his feet, holding on to the 
chair to keep his frail form erect. His eyes 
glittered with excitement as he looked up 
through the tractor’s glass shield. 

“A ship,” he said. 

A ship it must be, A long, slim shape, pre- 
ceding roaring flashes of light, came thunder- 
ing down out of the black sky, straight to- 
ward the icy escarpment. 

It was going to crash! 

But at the last second, the vessel looped 
away from the glacier, poised, fluttered down, 
and then in partial control hit the earth. A 
plume of chipped rock and snow went 
feathering into the air. 

Starnik uttered a cry of wonder. The old 
failing thervioid - driven motors of the tractor 
screeched a protest as he hurled it along the 
crest of a ridge toward the ship from the 
skies. 

He did not pause to consider that the in- 
habitants of the ship might be hostile until 
he was almost upon it. Then it was that a 
sudden cone of sparks gushed toward the 
tractor, lifted it straight into the air and 
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flung it to one side. 

Stamik was thrown hard against the in- 
strument board. His senses were numbed, 
but he cried his father’s name. He clambered 
through the wreckage of the tractor, and 
found old Arnik’s body, the sightless eyes 
fixed in death. 

“Father!” Starnik cried, brokenly, sob- 
bing with grief. 

He straightened in blind rage, worked his 
way from the twisted door of the tractor, and 
with mindless, gnawing ire charged toward 
the ship. 

Not until he was almost upon it did his 
blurred eyes see the alien, though humanoid, 
figures in the ship’s airlock. Then it was too 
late to evade the curling whip of flame that 
snapped toward him, circled him like the 
coils of a snake, and drew him at incredible 
speed straight toward the open hatch in 
which green-scaled, reptilian-eyed beings 
stood. Again his mind blanked out. 
***** 

The mental clock in Starnik’s brain, which 
subconsciously recorded time for him to the 
exact second, told him that he had been 
senseless for only three minutes. He came to, 
found himself in an alien room, held erect 
by two beings who had arms and legs, but 
were undoubtedly of an amphibious reptile 
breed. 

Starnik shuddered wildly as he saw their 
slowly opening and closing gills, their seven- 
fingered clawed hands, their crocodile mouths 
and bulging eyes. Also he smelled a faint, 
reptilian odor which was almost sickly sweet. 

T HEN his eyes settled upon a monster 
seated in a seven-legged chair, just as a 
voice, soft, soothing, seemed to enter his 
mind. 

“Why did you not stop your vehicle when 
we asked if you were friendly, Earth Crea- 
ture?” 

Stamik looked at the aged, wrinkled being 
in the chair. His face was subtly kind, peace- 
ful, harboring only good intentions. 

Starnik trembled. 

“We were friendly!” he whispered. “I had 
only a desire to help you. And then — then 
you killed my father!” 

“Stay!” The aged being raised a scaled 
hand. His flat eyes showed astonishment. 
“I see the explanation now. When we were 
far above your city, out in space, we searched 
your city by means of a tele-ray, seeking 
to determine what kind of living things in- 



habited this planet. But we did not know 
you conversed by means of vocal cords, a 
method which we have forgotten. We sent 
you a telepathic command to halt your ve- 
hicle, but I perceive now that your minds 
are not geared to receive such impulses from 
too great a distance. We slew your father 
unwittingly, not knowing your intentions 
But — ” and here the being’s face glowed with 
kindliness “ — I promise you we shall make 
it up to you and your race. For, Being o) 
Earth, we have come from a far -distant 
galaxy, and it is our purpose to give new 
life to your dead Sun so that the planel 
Earth may live again. 

“I am known as the High One of Yarnan,” 
the thoughts came, caressingly. “We of Yar- 
nan have long ruled the galaxy and we have 
seen it dying. Our sole purpose is to re- 
novate the universe so that dying races might 
again view the future without fear. I under- 
stand your hopeless fight against the glacier, 
you whom I now see call yourself Starnik, 
but I promise you that if you offer your help, 
the glacier shall — recede!” 



CHAPTER II 
Death Sentence 



V IVID thought-words poured into Star- 
nik’s numbed mind. His grief was al- 
most forgotten as he saw an illustrious, 
imaginary scene — the picture of a hot Sun 
in the sky, of an Earth that once more flowed 
with liquid ice — rivers and lakes and oceans 
of it! A new life for Man! 

He trembled with longing, and the High 
One, as if reading' his thoughts though he 
did not speak, nodded and rose. 

“Come then, my friend Starnik. I shall 
show you how you can be the savior of your 
race.” 

Starnik followed after him, through the 
interior of the great ship. There were tens 
and tens of the beings — perhaps a hundred 
in all. They passed once through a great 
room where many of the intelligent reptiles 
disported — or slept — in a pool of clear green- 
ish water. 

In the after part of the ship, Starnik saw 
mighty machines, which the High One ex- 
plained drove the ship. 

“But all these machines are now useless,” 
the Hieh One said sadly. “We but barely 
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reached the planet Earth, thinking to save 
her from her fate, when the last of the sorbal 
gave out.” 

The telepathed image of sorbal leaped into 
Starnik’s brain — an atomic picture which he 
recognized. 

“Sorbal, an isotope of uranium.” Starnik 
nodded. “But — but High One, we in the City 
have much sorbal. With it we power the 
City, stave off the cold that creeps from out- 
side.” 

The High One drew his lustrous golden 
cloak about him and shook his strange head. 

“Our instruments told us that,” he said, 
still sadly. “With sorbal we had planned to 
power the mighty instruments with which 
to give renewed life to this Sun. Sorbal is a 
mighty metal, Starnik, and when we have 
enough quantities of it, we shall go close 
enough to the Sun to send atomic explosion 
rays against it. 

“Your Sun is now a heavy cinder, but 
only because the electrons of the atoms have 
come so close to the protons that there is no 
interchange of energy between them. The 
electrons have but to be separated from the 
protons. The Sun will undergo a slow but 
sure explosion to four times its present size, 
under the influence of the atomic explosion 
rays. It will burn hotly, and for another 
billion years man will know life again.” 

He sighed. “But we have no sorbal 

Starnik shot out a pleading hand. 

“Sire,” he quavered. “I am but a young 
man of the city, a being of small consequence, 
and yet I might be of aid.” 

The High One shook his head dubiously, 
but at the same time Starnik felt his mind 
being searched. He felt instinctive anger at 
the intrusion, and with a shock, as if he had 
closed a door against the High One, felt the 
questing thought-tentacles removed. 

The High One could nof read his mind if 
Starnik forbade it! 

The High Ones eyes lidded slightly, then 
he resumed his benign expression, “No, 
Starnik, I fear the old ones of your City 
would not give us their sorbal. And should 
we enter the City, they would turn against 
us the ancient weapons they hold in vaults 
below the City.” 

“I would not go to the Elders,” Starnik 
cried pleadingly. “There is the Younger 
Body! I am not the commander but I’ll make 
them listen. Sire, if you will trust me with 
so important a mission, I’d like to try.” 

The High One raised a hand. For a mo- 



ment he walked up and down thoughtfully. 
Finally he looked up, as if having made a 
decision. His flat eyes glowed, and in the 
manner of one granting a favor. 

“Starnik, it is agreed,” he said. “It is in 
your power to help us with our noble work. 
You shall bring the sorbal here, to this ship. 
And I shall see you soon again! Now, go!” 

Starnik left at once. He was so overjoyed 
at being permitted to take part in the restora- 
tion of the Sun that he almost forgot his 
father until he was halfway to the City. 

He gulped, regretting the last harsh words 
they had had. But it did not matter now. 
He would bring his father’s body back for 
cremation after he had delivered the sorbal. 
Even his father, after the miracle of a reborn 
Sun, would grudgingly admit he had been 
wrong and that Starnik’s task now was 
glorious. 

S THE Portal to the City slid open, 
AMl Starnik practically fled past the gate- 
keeper, giving a flying description of a ficti- 
tious accident to the tractor. He walked with 
pounding heart down lonely, glowing streets, 
with fairy edifices on all sides spearing up 
to the dome which kept out much of the en- 
circling cold. At last he noticed a blond 
haired youth walking toward him. 

“Lorio,” Starnik cried, grasping the young 
man’s arm. “I was coming to your home. A 
very good evening to you!” 

Lorio’s eyes widened. 

Be on the alert! Starnik had given him the 
code words. 

He fell in beside Starnik, trying to keep 
his young face casual. 

“You mean the time for the revolt draws 
near?” he said. When Starnik nodded slight- 
ly, Lorio, who was the Chief Commander of 
the Younger Body, forgot to appear- casual. 

“But Starnik, our secret organization is 
really not needed. It has the purpose of chil- 
dren. There is nothing to revolt against. 
There is nothing to fight.” 

Starnik’s large blue eyes burned. . 

■ “There is something to fight.” he cried. 
“Our organization was conceived as child’s 
play, but now it must act according to the 
secret body of rules which you and I drew 
up so many years ago. Listen. Lorio — -this 
will not be a revolt, but a' theft. That is not 
so dangerous.” 

Lorio listened with growing wonder as the 
tale poured from Starnik’s lips. Then his 
hand came out, gripped Starnik’s in a ges- 
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ture that was as old as the human race, and 
as indicative of Lorio’s pulsing emotions as 
no words could have been. 

There was a historic meeting of the Young- 
er Body that night, and a theft directly after 
the meeting. In the City lived about one 
thousand souls. Of these more than three 
quarters were youths, and some of them were 
married. All save those few who wore the 
gray and green uniforms of the Sentors, and 
acted to apprehend malefactors, belonged to 
the Younger Body. 

None of the Younger Body thought to 
question Starnik’s earnest story. None, in 
the face of Lorio’s eloquence, could harbor 
doubts as to the intentions of the beings from 
the sky. 

V/hen the Younger Body left their Citadel 
far underground on the deserted edge of the 
City, excitement lent courage to their under- 
taking. Never before within the recorded 
history of man had youth rebelled against 
the desires of their elders — those elders who 
would soon be the ancestors they would 
hold in hallowed reverence. 

Yet, never before had youth been given 
such an opportunity to rescue mankind from 
the doom that had lowered threateningly 
over it for uncounted milleniums! 

Of fighting there was little. Indeed, so 
quietly and completely was the theft carried 
out that the great storerooms beneath the 
City — storerooms loaded with enough sorbal, 
or U-235, to power the City for many years 
after the glacier covered it — were emptied 
of fully half their valuable metal before the 
Senior in charge came running down the cor- 
ridor. 

Starnik himself wrestled with the Sentor, 
took his weapon, bound and gagged him. 
Meantime, the long line of youths, boys and 
girls, younger or older than Starnik, trooped 
excitedly away with the heavy ingots, and 
dispersed throughout the city to a hundred 
different places where they could be loaded 
aboard waiting ice-tractors. 

It was in the dead of night, when the glow- 
lamps, which lighted the great splendid un- 
inhabited streets of a City that was too big 
for its tiny populace, had dimmed down to 
quarter power. There were four exits from 
the City, but only one of these was in use. 
By this exit, the ice-tractors must leave, 
loaded with their heavy burden. 

Both Lorio and Starnik knew that now 
was no time for quiet. The tractors could 
not leave the City silently. So Lorio gave 
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the orders — and the night was split with the 
roar of the thermoid-motors! 

They came weaving and grinding from all 
parts of the City, tens and tens of them. The 
City wakened. Elders leaped from their beds, 
were in the streets. Sentors rushed help- 
lessly toward the tractors, but moved from 
their thundering path, with cries of anger 
and amazement. 

The last tractors disappeared, unimpeded, 
through the huge lock, hurled themselves at 
full speed across the desert of frozen snow 
toward the alien spaceship which lay help- 
less near the grim ramparts of the ice-bar- 
rier. 

EPTILE creatures from the skies were 
waiting outside when the ice-tractors 
came to stop in a triumphant arc. The mem- 
bers of the Younger Body tumbled from 
them, laughing and shouting, and then quiet- 
ing suddenly, in awe, as they looked upon 
these creatures who were strange to them. 

Starnik, with the swagger pf youth, went 
toward the open hatch of the spaceship, but 
he was barred. 

“But I am Starnik!” he cried angrily. “It 
was I who brought the sorbal for your mas- 
ter. The sorbal that will again give life to 
the Sun, and free mankind.” 

“The High One gives his respects to Star- 
nik,” came the thoughts of the suddenly 
cruel-eyed guard. “He asks that Starnik and 
his brave people return to the City when the 
sorbal has been unloaded from the tractors. 
When your Sun has been restored, then will 
the High One see you again.” 

Then the guard made a sound in his throat 
that sounded strangely like laughter. 

Starnik felt a wave of cold fear creep over 
him. He was conscious of the hundreds of 
youths ringed behind him, trying to under- 
stand the import of the conversation. Soon 
in place of the cold, he felt a burning flush 
creeping up his neck. 

He had thought to go into the presence of 
the High One, without trouble, and when 
Lorio and the others discovered that he had 
been snubbed, what would they think? 

“Very well,” Starnik quavered, trying to 
sound off-hand. “When the High One — re- 
turns from his mission, I shall be very*glad 
to see him.” He added in a very low voice: 
“He will return?” 

“He will return,” the guard’s thought- 
words came, with a strange undertone of 
amusement. “Have no fear of that. Now.” 
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he turned to the bunched-together youths, 
“away from the hatch! We must load the 
aorball” 

The strangely quiet members of the 
Younger Body understood the thought com- 
mand. They quickly backed away, robbed of 
their excitement and laughter, somberly 
watched the crew of this great ship carrying 
heavy ingots into the ship, taking care not 
to, touch the metal directly, for the moisture 
of their bodies would cause it to grow hot. 

Starnik now took Lorio’s arm with a 
soundless plea, and together they went to 
Starnik’s wrecked tractor and lifted out old 
Arnik’s broken body. There was a hole 
burned in his chest. 

Lorio’s face held a terrible dread. 

“Perhaps, Starnik, the amphibians did not 
kill your father accidentally at all!” he whis- 
pered. “Perhaps they tried to kill him, know- 
ing he would not agree to the plan of stealing 
the U-Two Thirty-five.” 

Starnik shuddered and shook his head. 
The implications of that thought were too 
dreadful for him to consider. 

A terrible fear was Starnik’s seat com- 
panion as his tractor, followed by the others, 
lumbered through into the City many min- 
utes later. That fear crystalized as a voice, the 
voice of Elder Sanoog, snarled from loud- 
speakers located in every part of the City: 

“Youths! All who aided in the theft of the 
U-Two Thirty-five from the Storerooms be- 
low the City will report to the Council Room 
of the Elder Body. At once! Those who do 
not report will be sentenced forever to the 
icelands beyond the- City. Come at once!” 

In the Council Room scarcely a hundred 
heartbeats later, Starnik, Lorio, Caset, Dras, 
Nonik— chief officers of the Younger Body — 
stood erect from the rest of the group, faced 
the frenzied Elder Body. 

The scene that followed was enough to 
freeze Starnik’s heart in his breast. He knew 
from the first that his defense was of no avail. 
His story, though truthful, brought only hor- 
ror to the Elders. From the top observation 
rooms of the City, they had watched the 
tractors returning, had seen the great ship 
Starnik spoke of go flashing into space. 

“But the High One will return,” cried 
Starnik despairingly. 

“They will not return!” Elder Sanoog 
roared, brandishing his thin arms hysteri- 
cally. “Fools! Fools! What have you done? 
What have you done! The precious metal 
which alone can keep us alive until the 



glacier comes is almost all in their possession. 
You were pawns — you, Starnik, a youth, 
pitted against a vile being with no honor. 
They will not return!” 

Later, after a conference which seemed to 
last but a few moments, came the sentence. 

Starnik, Lorio, and the others who were 
the ringleaders of the shameful Younger 
Body, listened. Starnik stood erect, but his 
lower lip trembled. Two of the youths broke 
down. Starnik and Lorio and Caset had a 
hard time of it, but each had to show dignity 
before the other. Yet, each knew that their 
sentence was — death. 

Death in the outlands, with a tractor and 
a week’s supply of food. 

Exiles! 



CHAPTER III 
Servant of the High One 



A S IT turned out, Starnik became the 
true exile after the tractor had wended 
its way across the terrible frozen world for 
more than two weeks. 

No matter that it had been Starnik who 
led them to the frozen ocean and pointed 
into the hard-as-crystal ice at a giant sea- 
beast which had been entrapped and frozen 
there for uncounted eons. No matter that 
Starnik showed them how they might live 
indefinitely in this manner, living from the 
ice-hoarded dead creatures of the past. 

The bitterness the four felt against him in 
their cramped quarters, even that of Lorio, 
showed in their actions. It was Starnik who 
had led them to this terrible, witless fight for 
survival on a dead world. He who had made 
the bargain with the High One. 

They ignored Starnik at first, not having 
the heart to speak to him. Then, as the con- 
finement of their lives mounted to a peak 
of irritation, harsh words were exchanged. 
When Lorio turned against him, Starnik 
could not believe it. 

He shrank from their burning gaze. 

“I repeat it,” he said dully. “The Sun will 
be given new life. The High One will return. 
Then we will all be vindicated.” 

“You speak like a child,” Lorio sneered. 
“No power in the universe could renovate a 
dead Sun — not one as dead as ours. Look at 
it — a fed cinder. Fah, Starnik! I wish I had 
never met you!” 
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He turned away, as the others turned 
away, and weiit to work with their therma- 
sticks, cutting away great chunks of rock- 
hard blubber from a sea-creature which had 
been locked in the ice thirty feet down. 

Starnik trembled. He was wearing a 
heavy, braided tunic now, protection in part 
against the blasting winds that swept across 
this desolate, endless ocean of ice. Very 
slowly he rose from the job, turned, silently 
clambered up the icy slope to the edge of the 
ice-pit. He called down in a raw, tremulous 
voice. 

“Lorio — Caset — Dras!” he cried. “I go now. 
I can bear your hatred no longer. Good-by!” 

He waited, hoping they would call him 
back, but they did not raise their heads or 
face him. They had heard. 

Starnik turned blindly, running, across 
the ocean. Tears streamed on his cheeks. 
He was young, too young, and all the grief 
that had been stored inside him now came 
flooding out— the grief over his father’s death 
being the greater now that he had nothing 
else to buoy him up. 

Starnik would never know how many days 
now passed. His therma-blast kept him in 
food, but he soon noted that the pink-and- 
white pulsation of his skin was slowing in 
rhythm, and as that pulsation slowed, he 
felt the cold more and more keenly. 

He was slowly dying. Even the “clock” in 
his subconscious did not function. 

The days on the ice became a nightmare. 
His senses seemed to atrophy. His eyes were 
swollen, feverish, red, and he coughed. 

One night he sank to the ice and was 
forced to leave his therma-blast on, spraying 
him with heat. He looked up at the sky, at 
the horizon, where the dead Sun had shortly 
settled to rest. He thought stupidly of the 
Sun. It was dead, as he soon would be. 

He did not know how many days had 
passed, nor was he exactly aware when the 
Great Change came. But it did come, at the 
very moment when he knew he was near 
to death. 

The Sun rose, and an unaccustomed 
warmth stole through his body. He could 
think nothing of it. His mind had been 
squeezed dry of all ability to rationalize. 
The Sun seemed brighter, hotter, but he 
would not let his imagination trick him. 

Yet, he gained in strength, though not in 
reason. 

One day, he was looking up at a solar body 
that hung pendant in the middle of the sky, 



and it was a giant, four times as big as the 
Sun had ever been. It was white, and tremu- 
lous and seemed bursting with titanic, un- 
controlled energies. He lifted his arms to it, 
savoring its imaginary warmth, and he 
thought, very dully, of what he would do. 

“I’ll go back to the City,” he murmured. 

In his mind, the reason for this decision 
was plain to him. He was delirious. He was 
seeing things that could not be. He would 
die, but perhaps he would see the City once 
more. 

NTIL he found the treads of the tractor 
in the snow atop the glacier, he tra- 
veled by night, following the dying stars. 
Then he traveled by day. 

So it was that he came to the edge of the 
glacier, and looked down on the City, and 
at last knew, with a mental shock so great 
that he fell to his knees with a quivering out- 
burst of senseless words, that it was true. 

The dome of the City was like a dazzling 
globule of quicksilver lying on the floor of 
the valley below. It had never gleamed like 
that. Reason and intelligence swept back 
to Starnik, and he raised his arms to the sky 
with a low sob. 

The High One had not lied. The Sun had 
been reborn. . . . 

Starnik scrambled, crawled, slipped and 
slid down the precipitous, jagged face of the 
glacier. He reached the valley, ran with 
long-legged steps toward the City, walked 
for a while, breathing hard, then ran again. 

He was no more than a mile away, when 
coming to the crest of a ridge, he thought 
he saw a figure slowly, slowly coming in his 
direction, across the snow. 

Even as he looked, the figure weaved and 
fell! 

Starnik was puzzled. It looked like a man. 
He ran toward the man, and came upon 
him, face down in the snow, motionless. 

Starnik kneeled, rolled the man — youth — 
over. 

His face whitened. 

“Lorio!” he whispered in abject horror. 
“Lorio!” 

Lorio’s dying eyes opened. His blond hair 
was matted with blood and there were blood 
and strange, lacerated wounds all over his 
body. 

Lorio’s eyes rolled. His mouth sagged open. 

“Lorio, quick!” Starnik almost screamed 
the words. “Who did this to you?” 

Lorio’s eyes were pleading. 
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“Forgive us, Starnik,” he whispered. “We 
did not mean to let you go. When we saw 
the — Sun — we looked for you. We — went 
back to the City. The amphibious ones — had 
returned. I did not want — to work — for them 
— a slave. . . . The Elders — knew best, Star- 
nik. Better — ” 

Starnik frantically leaned closer. 

“ — better for us — to die — than this. ... I 
fought — they clawed me, beat me — thrust me 
outside the City — to— die. . . .” 

Lorio’s hand closed with sudden, dreadful 
clasp on Starnik’s arm. His scarred, bleeding 
face contorted in the grimace of death. Then 
his eyes rolled until only the whites were 
showing and his head propped back. Lorio, 
Chief Commander of the Younger Body, was 
dead! 

Starnik was now Chief Commander. 

Starnik rose to his full height. There was 
on his face a terrible look that made him 
old, even older than his dead father had 
been. Then, not once more looking at Lorio, 
he walked with even pace toward the City, 
the cold rage in him crystalizing until it was 
a hard, icy lump of purpose in his ravaged 
brain. . . . 

The Portal to the City slowly slid aside, 
and Starnik held himself rigid as he saw a 
scale-hided amphibian looking at him from 
greenish, reptilian eyes. 

“I am Starnik,” he said. “I was lost out- 
side the City when my people thrust me into 
exile. It was I who brought the sorbal to 
the High One. The High One said he would 
speak with me when he returned.” 

The Portal guard looked him up and down. 
With a deft, clawed finger he took the 
therma-blast from Starnik’s side. 

“I do not wish to harm the High One,” 
Starnik said coldly. “I wish to serve him, 
for through him I can perhaps revenge my- 
self on the Elders of my race, who wished me 
to die.” 

The guard’s thin lips writhed suspiciously. 
Starnik told his story, how he knew the High 
One had returned, was ruling the City. He 
allowed his terrible hatred for Lorio and 
the other youths to creep into his words, and 
at this, the guard turned to the strange, 
drumlike object on the wall and looked at it 
for a long moment. 

He turned back. 

“Very well,” his snarling thought-words 
came. “I have spoken to the High One’s 
lieutenant. The High One will see you at 
once” 



H E CALLED a subordinate with an im- 
perative movement, and him Starnik 
followed, along the streets, through arcades, 
and finally into a building which Starnik 
knew well. He gasped. It was the Recreation 
Building, where he and many of his friends 
had disported themselves in the swimming 
pools. In one of the smaller pools in the 
north wing, completely buried in the water, 
and apparently asleep, Starnik saw the aged, 
wrinkled, leaf-green body of the High One! 

The High One, however, knew of Starnik’s 
presence, for his thoughts immediately 
hurled themselves into Starnik’s mind. 

“Ah, Starnik! You have come to pay trib- 
ute to the master of the Earth?” 

Starnik sensed his amusement and trem- 
bled inwardly with rage. 

“I have come, High One, to thank you for 
bringing life once more to this planet,” he 
said. “My life is yours to command, and I 
would that I could serve you as your slave.” 
The eyes of the High One turned benign. 
“I understand your hatred for your people, 
Starnik, and as a reward for bringing us the 
sorbal your request shall be granted.” 

The High One turned languidly in the 
pool, bumped gently up from the bottom, 
then settled to the bottom again. His thoughts 
came lazily. 

“Those who cooperate with us shall re- 
ceive their reward when the rest of the popu- 
lation of Yarnan comes, Starnik,” the reptile 
said. “As soon as the ice melts in the oceans 
and the lakes, they will come in all their 
billions. Our world of Yaman is drying up, 
Starnik, and it was indeed great luck which 
brought us to this System after we had 
searched for years for a planet suitable to 
sustain our type of life. In a few months I 
shall send a message to Yarnan.” 

His thoughts dribbled away, and the guard 
motioned to Starnik. 

“Come,” the guard said. “The High One 
sleeps. I will take you to the Under-officer, 
who will instruct you in your duties.” 

In the weeks which followed, Starnik kept 
his mind open, filling it with the true facts. 
He was given a uniform of splendid green, 
and complete freedom of the city. To those 
of his former comrades who had been his 
friends, he spoke nothing, giving them only 
glances of dislike. Once, deliberately swag- 
gering about the city, in plain sight of sev- 
eral of the creatures from Yarnan, Starnik 
kicked out at a youth who crossed his path. 
“Out of my way,” he cried. “You who 
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deserted me!” 

It was Caset, one of the officers of the 
Younger Body. He was knocked sprawling, 
and a basket of fruits which he had been 
taking to his amphibious master from the 
gardens went flying. His eyes widened first 
in amazement, then in furious, blazing anger. 
He would have thrown himself at Starnik, 
had not a guard intervened, thrusting him 
back on the pavement. 

“Traitor!” cried Caset. 

“A very good evening to you, Comrade 
Caset,” Starnik cried scornfully. “Do not 
venture near me again!” 

He stalked on, but behind him Caset stood 
as if turned to stone. Then he quickly 
gathered up his fruit, and several other 
youths, who had watched the scene, went off 
on their duties also. 

The Elders, numbering one hundred and 
fifty, Starnik learned, were imprisoned be- 
neath the City in the old cells which had 
housed lawbreakers centuries ago. Once, on 
his way to the loom-shops to secure a fine 
golden cloth which was to form a new robe 
for the High One. Starnik passed the cells 
and saw the Elder Sanoog. 

The old man, looking terribly aged, hob- 
bled slowly toward Starnik. 

“Starnik, the stories about you cannot be 
true,” he begged. “They say you have turned 
on us, that you hate us. Starnik, tell an old 
man it is not so, so that I may die in peace!” 

Starnik laughed and spat. 

“The stories are true!” he cried. “You 
thrust me from the City, Do not expect any 
mercy!” 

Sanoog drew himself up. 

“Starnik, your sentence was just. Even 
after we welcomed the High One as he re- 
turned from his task of reclaiming the Sun, 
thinking he was a friend, even after that, I 
would not have rescinded the sentence. It 
was just. But now that the High One has 
tricked us, has enslaved us, your crime is 
all the more terrible. Look well to your 
conscience, Starnik!” 

But Starnik laughed callously, his hands 
in the pockets of his uniform. He swaggered 
off toward the weaving rooms and the gar- 
dens and the kitchens where most of the 
youths were slaving endlessly, preparing 
clothings and luxuries for the amphibians 
who now were lords of the City, and also 
for those who many months from now would 
start to arrive from the drying world of 
Yarnan. 
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Starnik, under the eyes a guard, stopped 
near a loom where a young girl was work- 
ing. She looked at him coldly. 

“A very good evening to you, Miss Hinza,” 
he said, leering, and passed on. 

Her eyes widened. She dropped her face, 
quickly went back to her work. But she 
moved closer to the youth with whom she 
was working. 

“A very good evening to you,” she whis- 
pered. “The Chief Commander wishes it to 
you!” 

As Starnik came back along that line 
again, she cast him one flickering glance. 
Starnik nodded, very briefly, but did not alter 
his aloof expression. 

“A very good evening to you.” 

“Be on the alert!” That had been Starnik’s 
message. . . . 

Thus it was that Starnik, Chief Com- 
mander of the Younger Body, made known 
to the youth of the City his true feelings. 

Since by his actions, he continually added 
to the trust in which the amphibians held 
him, he automatically became an Over-of- 
ficer of those youths who directly served 
the slightly more than one hundred amphib- 
ians in the City. 

It was he who directed them in their de- 
portment toward the ampibians, so that the 
amphibians might have every comfort. He 
made certain their every whim, down to the 
temperature of the pools of water in which 
they had to soak themselves for hours daily, 
was taken care of. 

But even with guards looking on, Starnik 
was able to insert various significant coded 
phrases which the Younger- Body members 
understood, but which the guards did not. 

There were other ways beside speech in 
which he was able to communicate his plan. 
For instance, by holding his little finger in 
such a manner that it designated a “U” . . . 
and a motion of lips which meant “water.” 

All the childish code messages which the 
youth of the City had evolved as a means of 
fighting the repression foisted upon them by 
the Elder Body. Youth against age. In those 
days, before the amphibians had come, it was 
childish nonsense, and gave the youths a 
false feeling of importance. But now it was 
serving a deadly serious purpose! 

As the weeks passed, all the members of 
the Younger Body were engaged in a care- 
fully calculated game of theft. The same 
theft, on a smaller scale, that had given the 
creatures from Yarnan the sorbal to rehabili- 
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tate the Sun. 

Day by day, little packages wrapped in 
dry, water-proof cloth passed from hand to 
hand, found their way into the possession of 
those youths who served the lords of the 
City. Day by day, carefully concealed on 
his person, Starnik received his quota, until 
his uniform was so heavy that he was afraid 
the bulges would give him away. 

It was the old game of sabotage all over 
again, and an underground organization of 
liberators was working full blast! 



CHAPTER IV 
Blow For Freedom 



S TARNIK was trying in vain to control 
his excitement. 

“You are nervous tonight,” said the High 
One of Yarnan. 

He handed Starnik his robe and stood in 
naked, taloned ugliness on the edge of his 
pool, eying Starnik suspiciously. 

Starnik’s heart was thudding, but he had 
long since learned that he could close his 
thoughts off from the amphibians. 

He contrived a troubled expression. 
“There is a girl,” he said bitterly, as if 
that were explanation enough. 

The High One nodded. 

“If you wish, Starnik, you may — choose 
any girl of your species whom you desire,” 
he said carelessly, and smiled with his eyes 
that showed so much wisdom, so much be- 
nignity — falsely, Starnik now knew. Then 
the High One dropped into the pool, parting 
the water cleanly, swimming with long 
strokes of his powerful arms. 

Bubbles rose to the surface from his con- 
tracting and expanding gills. He was old, the 
High One, but in his natural habitat he 
moved with sure, mighty grace. 

Starnik looked around the small room. 
There were three exits. Starnik had locked 
two of them. Soon, he would lock the third, 
In his mind, the mental clock which was 
one of the senses that evolution had pro- 
vided man was ticking away the passing 
seconds. The zero hour was coming. Ten 
seconds, nine, eight, seven. . . . 

Starnik stood at the edge of the pool, 
watching the waves churned into a froth. 
His face was white. Six, five seconds. The 
clock in his mind ticked on. 



At this moment, thirty guards patrolled the 
city, never dreaming of the terrible fate their 
fellow amphibians were to meet. Never 
dreaming that at a concerted moment they 
themselves would be attacked. 

At this moment, all save thirty amphibians, 
true to the rigid schedule of their lives, were 
immersed in their pools of water. 

The right moment arrived. It was time to 
act! 

Starnik breathed hard, drew a flat heavy 
package from next to his chest. He threw 
it, retaining one edge of the wrapping paper. 

The package unrolled, and ten pounds of 
sorbal splashed into the water, plummeted 
down. It struck bottom, the separate tiny 
pieces bounding out from each other; and 
immediately tiny bubbles formed around 
them. 

Those bubbles grew with shattering speed. 
The .water turned white, the whiteness 
rushed up, seemed to explode on the surface. 
A wave of heat struck at Starnik. He leaped 
back with an involuntary cry as a cloud of 
steam leaped with fury to the ceiling. 

The surface of the pool bubbled with a 
gargantuan gurgling sound. Suddenly the 
room was hot with tremendous exploding 
vapors. Through that mist Starnik saw the 
High One suddenly fling himself like a mad- 
dened flying fish from the water into the 
air. He fell short of the edge of the boiling 
pool, and his raging thought-cry stunned 
Starnik’s mind. 

“Starnik! Starnik!” 

Cruel waves of pain beat against Starnik’s 
mind. He stood like a rock, steam clouding 
around him, saw the High One once more 
shoot writhing into the air, screaming with 
vocal cords he did not ordinarily use. He 
flopped on the edge of the pool like a lizard 
on a hot griddle, then was on his legs, flying 
toward Starnik, screaming thought-words. 

For one last horrible minute Starnik looked 
at that ghastly, bleached-out specter of a rep- 
tilian face, at the boiled white hideous scaled 
skin of the being who had betrayed him and 
his people. Then he stepped backward, 
slammed the door and locked it. 

He leaned there for a moment, sickened. 
He whirled as there was the slither of a 
reptilian foot behind him. Just in time, for a 
guard came hurtling toward him, pulling at 
his weapon, whose snake-like coils Starnik 
had experienced before. 

“The High One screams my name!” the 
guard cried. “What have you done?” 
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S TARNIK rushed in, caught his arm, re- 
ceived a staggering blow across the face. 
Blood spurted into his eyes, stained his fine 
green uniform. He fell, dizzily saw the reptile 
bringing the butt of his gun with exploding 
fury down into his face. 

Starnik screamed, took the blow on his 
upraised arm, and felt bone shatter. But he 
used the impetus of that motion to roll over, 
to take the reptilian head with both hands 
and — twist. Savagely. Something snapped. 
The amphibian slumped. 

Starnik’s arm hung limp as he staggered 
from the Recreation Building. Vaguely, 
through the blood in his eyes, he could see 
other youths converging toward him, yelling 
with blood-lust. The whole city was in an 
uproar. Another guard came toward Starnik 
and Starnik dropped to his knees. He saw 
his onrushing doom but was robbed of 
strength to avert it. 

A familiar figure hurled itself into Starnik’s 
line of vision. Caset! 

The youth’s long fingers wrapped around 
the reptile’s ankle. The reptile fell. It was 
immediately buried in a heap of enraged, 
murderous youths. 

Starnik felt his mind slip into a black 
nothingness that must be death. . . . 

It was the faces of Sanoog and Caset, to- 
gether with a great many more, which looked 
anxiously down at Starnik when his eyes 
opened. 

Elder Sanoog gripped Starnik’s hand. His 
fierce old eyes were misted. For a moment he 
could not speak. 

“Caset and the others told me how you 
saved us,” Sanoog said. “How you used the 
Younger Body — how they stole bits of U-two 
thirty-five from the city’s machines.” 

“It was a great plan, Elder Sanoog,” Caset 
agreed, his eyes glowing. “And to Starnik 
goes all the credit. When the moment came, 
the Younger Body was ready to turn on the 
guards, even at the cost of their own lives. 
And — ” Caset’s face fell. 

“Did any die?” Starnik asked, quickly. 

The youths surrounding him could not 
speak. It was the Elder Sanoog who an- 
swered. 

“Ten gave themselves for the liberation of 
the City,” he said. “But the amphibians are 
dead, for the most part dying so quickly they 
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could have felt little pain or have been con- 
scious of their deaths. We found them in 
their pools, with the U-Two Thirty-five lying 
unchanged on the dry bottoms. The steam 
escaped under the doors. Those not in the 
pools died according to your plan.” 

The youths burst into questions, but Caset 
stopped them with the scomfulness of youth. 

“Simple,” he declared loftily. “Uranium 
Two Thirty-five has been the wonder metal 
of the human race for millions of years. With 
it we have heated and powered the City for 
longer than memory. Tiny bits of it dropped 
into water form steam which operates pistons. 

“Loose neutrons in the water bombard 
neutrons in the sorbal — the U-Two Thirty- 
five — which released gamma rays that in 
turn, create more loose neutrons in the water 
to cause more gamma rays to radiate from the 
sorbal! Such terrific heat is generated in this 
manner, instantaneously, that — well, the am- 
phibians tricked us into giving them our 
sorbal, and then stole our watery world into 
the bargain. 

“It was Starnik’s idea to give them both 
at the same time!” 

Laughter, such laughter as Starnik had 
never thought to hear again, ascended from 
the youths. The amphibians were dead, and 
it was the Younger Body which had accom- 
plished the liberation. Nor would the world 
of Yarnan, fathomless light-years distant, 
ever know of the watery planet Earth, for 
the High One had not informed them of the 
discovery, preferring to wait until Earth was 
truly watery. 

The Elder Sanoog now stood erect, slowly, 
as if he were seeing a truth that had not 
crossed his mind before. 

“To the young belongs the future,” he said, 
pacing the words with great meaning. ^We, 
the aged, sought to close ourselves in to wait 
for extinction gracefully. But in waiting for 
death there is no grace and no self-respect. 
Better to fight, and then die, if need be. It 
is my promise that you, the Younger Body, 
shall continue. But this time we shall weigh 
decisions between us.” 

“That’s true,” Starnik said softly, thinking 
—as he knew they were all thinking — of the 
Sun that in years to come would bring new 
life, new hope to Earth. “Better to fight — and 
win!” 
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“Are yeu shivering?” Bob asked, looking sharply at Alys 

ZERO 



By NOEL LOOMBS 

For daring to believe in the existence of absolute cold , 
young space flyer Bob Parker risks banishment to the Moon! 



A LYS met him at the door. “Father’s in 
the laboratory,” she said listlessly. 
Lieutenant Robert Parker, in the 
light blue uniform of the Space Marine 
troopers, took her by the elbows. 

“Blow the clouds out of those brown eyes,” 
he said softly. 

She shook her head despairingly. “But 
Bob, you know the rules.” 

“It isn’t against the law to experiment,” he 
reminded her. 

“But father doesn’t just experiment. He 
talks about it — to everybody.” 

“Nobody pays any attention,” Bob said. 



. She drew back and looked at him, 
“General Hunt was here this morning.” 
Parker’s pretense of lightness disappeared 
when she said that. 

“He wants me to commit father to the 
Lunar Mental Colony for spreading propa- 
ganda about absolute zero.” 

“They can’t do that,” Parker said, but he 
wasn’t convincing. 

“If I don’t commit him, they will take him 
before the Board — and you know what would 
happen. Father would consider it an oppor- 
tunity to prove his theory.” 

“They’d send him up for life.” Lieutenant 
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Parker nodded slowly. He was thoughtful 
for a moment. “I’ll talk to him,” he said. 
“Maybe I can at least persuade him to be 
quiet when he appears before the Board.” 
But Parker didn’t have a chance with Dr. 
Case. The little man with the sparse white 
hair and the gentle blue eyes, was exuberant. 

“Congratulate me, Bob. I’m within one 
ten-thousandth of one degree. One ten- 
thousandth!” 

Parker shook hands without fervor. “You 
know you can’t reach absolute zero. It’s 
been proved.” 

“You’re talking in the Ninteenth Century,” 
said Dr. Case, his eyes glowing, “that was 
when Euclidean geometry said two parallel 
lines would never meet. But Einstein proved 
them wrong, didn’t he? I’m going to succeed!” 
“This is the Twenty-third Century,” Bob 
reminded him. “Science is supposed to be 
pretty well stabilized.” 

Dr. Case snorted. Then he dismissed the 
argument and took Parker over to a viewing - 
screen. “Look through the quartz, there.” 

|OIOB PARKER looked. All he could see 
-*** was. machinery, and pipes covered with 
ice. 

“I’m back to the old theory of magnetiza- 
tion of the atomic nuclear cores of para- 
magnetic salts. The salts are cooled with 
liquid xenon within one degree, and then 
treated with a hundred-million-volt magnet.” 
Nobody but the members of the Menta- 
tion Board could have been unaffected by 
the old man’s enthusiasm. 

“See these.” He spread a sheaf of photo- 
graphs that showed triangular shapes ar- 
ranged in symmetrical curves. “My elec- 
tronoscope shows the movement at twenty- 
four-hour intervals. Note this series.” He 
pointed. “No line of atoms has moved more 
than six microns in a week. My calculations 
show the result to be two seventy-three, 
point, one five one nine degrees Centigrade, 
One ten-thousandth from the absolute, Bob!” 
But the young Marinetrooper was sober. 
“I know,” he said. “When the atoms on 
successive photographs align perfectly, it 
means no movement whatever, and that is 
absolute zero. But others have come close, 
Dr. Case. The point is that by the very 
nature of things there can be no absolute 
zero, because at that point there can be no 
movement of atoms, and therefore the ma- 
terials you use to induce zero would cease 
to exist as such and would no longer 
function.” 

But Dr. Case wasn’t even listening. “Only 
one thing is lacking — a perfect insulator. 
The freezing-chest is lined with three feet of 
solid kryptad, but at such low temperatures, 
even kryptad loses some of its resistance. 
If I could find a perfect insulator — wait, I’ve 



got an idea!” 

Bob Parker groaned. The Board of 
Hygienic Mentation would commit Dr. Case 
without a second thought. 

Parker was low when he reached his 
quarters at the Third Spaceport, but young 
Joe Deever, serving his fourth year of 
preparation, was waiting for him. He handed 
him an envelope. 

“From the general,” Deever said. 

Parker read it and his eyes brightened. 
“I’ll be back in a little while,” he told Joe. 
“And you’d better pack your tooth-brush.” 
The general was a man of directness. 
“A prospector back from a swing around 
Uranus had some trouble with his compres- 
sor and wound up in Pluto’s field. He 
claimed his indicators showed life on Pluto 
before he got his ship repaired. I want you 
to take one of those new jobs and make a 
check.” 

“You mean a spectro-drive reconnais- 
sance, sir?” Bob tried not to be eager. 

The general was gruff. “Why not?” 
“Thank you, sir.” 

“Find out what you can. Nobody actually 
knows anything about Pluto, and we’ve al- 
ways taken it for granted as a lifeless planet. 
Better carry plenty of fighting equipment for 
protection, and some kryptad suits. It’ll be 
be cold. But don’t start anything if you can 
avoid it. Be back in two weeks. You’re up 
for promotion.” 

“Yes, sir!” 

“And, Lieutenant.” 

“Yes sir ” 

“About this girl.” 

“What girl, sir?” 

The general looked at him sharply. “Don’t 
play dead on me, Lieutenant.” 

“Yes, sir. Alys Case, sir.” 

“You’d better quit seeing her, if you’re 
thinking of marriage.” 

Parker stared at him. 

“Old Dr. Case is still trying for absolute 
zero.” 

“But, sir—” 

“You spent five years post-graduate at 
the Space Academy, didn’t you?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And you majored in sub-thermal bio- 
chemistry.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Then,” the general said dryly, “you know 
that absolute zero has been proved unattain- 
able.” 

ipARKER was silent. 

“I shall have to commit him to Luna, 
in spite of the fact that I like the old coot— 
and obviously you can’t marry the daughter 
of a committed person.” 

Bob Parker drew a deep breath, but the 
general did not give him a chance to answer. 
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“You would be forced to resign, and of 
course, at the first sign of eccentricity, she 
also would be committed.” 

“I don’t want to marry anyone but Alys, 
sir,” Parker said stiffly. 

“Old-fashioned, eh? Well, that’s the situa- 
tion, Lieutenant. Study it over on your 
trip.” 

“Yes, sir.” Parker saluted, stood rigid an 
instant, then wheeled and left. ... 

The spectro-drive was a sweet job. Lieu- 
tenant Parker turned the controls over to 
Joe Deever, while he himself checked the 
intensifiers and thrilled to the steady suck- 
ing of the compression pumps, that spelled 
power beyond even atomic disintegration. 

“A hundred years ago, they said speed 
faster than light was unattainable.” Parker 
said thoughtfully. “They sent a couple of 
hundred men to the Lunar colony for trying 
it. Then my great-grandfather came along 
and developed this spectro-drive before they 
knew he was working on it.” 

Joe Deever didn’t answer for a moment. 
“Under the rules they had to release every- 
body who was imprisoned for that offense, 
didn’t they?” he said at last. 

“That’s right.” Parker looked at him. 

“I was hoping that Dr. Case would reach 
the absolute,” Deever said slowly. “My 
father — ” He stopped. 

Bob Parker rubbed his chin. He knew 
what Deever was hoping. Deever’s father was 
on Luna for talking about absolute zero, and 
if Dr. Case succeeded everything would be 
fine. 

“How do they expect things to be done if 
they won’t let a man . try?” Parker ad- 
justed the rear port intensifier. They were 
drawing far away from the sun now, past 
Jupiter’s orbit, and presently he would start 
tuning the intensifiers in on Areturus, 

“What about Alys?” asked Deever, and 
added abruptly, “Sir.” 

“I’m going to marry her,” Parker said 
stubbornly. 

“The Commission will never sanction it, 
sir. And if you’re discharged from the 
Mai-ines, you’ll be an earthlubber the rest of 
your life.” 

“I know. But I’m going to risk that.” 

“Oh, no, you’re not.” 

Bob Parker straightened up and wheeled 
around. He looked at Joe Deever. Joe 
Deever was looking at him. “Did you say 
something, sir?” 

“I heard something — but there’s nobody 
here but us.” 

“Nobody but us girls,” said a soft voice. 
“Let me out, Bob. I’m in the food-locker.” 

Parker strode to the locker. The door slid 
up and Alys stepped out, smiling. 

“You sap!” Parker blurted out. 

“Stowed away,” she admitted, and then 



abruptly clung to him. “They took father 
this morning, Bob, and I didn’t know what 
else to do. I thought I could be with you a 
..little while, anyway — because they’ll take 
me when they find me. I put up an awful 
fuss, Bob.” 

“That’s against the rules,” Parker said. 

“Everything’s against the rules,” she 
sobbed. “It’s against the rules for me to be 
here. I know it, but I don’t care. And you 
can’t take me back now.” She looked up at 
him. “They’re hunting me, you know.” 

“Yes. But this won’t do.” 

“They can’t give you any demarks, if I 
tell them I stowed away,” she reminded him. 
“I’m the only one they can hurt — and they 
can’t hurt me any more.” Her voice was 
listless. 

Lieutenant Parker’s shoulders sagged. 
He didn't answer. . . 

Pluto filled the plates as a black ovoid in 
a purple sea. They circled the planet five 
times. 

“I don’t see anything that looks alive,” 
said Joe Deevers. He was moving the atomic 
spotlight over a harsh, frozen surface that 
showed nothing but rugged masses of deep 
purple crystals. 

“Then set her down,” Parker ordered. 
When the ship came to rest, he checked the 
instruments. “Gravity point six seven. No 
atmosphere. And temperature — tempera- 
ture is — ” He looked closely, “What in the 
name of the System!” 

Jk LYS looked at his face, and came to his 
side quickly. “What is it, Bob?” 

He looked again. “The atomometer shows 
zero,” he said slowly. 

Alys clutched his arm. “Do you mean — 
absolute zero, Bob?” 

He touched her arm gently, his eyes on the 
intricate series of dials. He saw young Joe 
Deever watching hopefully. 

“Let’s don’t get optimistic,” he said. “This 
thing is calibrated to only one tenth of a 
degree. It would show the same with Dr. 
Case’s experiments. Photographs are the 
only things that give real proof.” 

“Then we have to take some,” said Alys. 

“I’m afraid we’ll be disappointed, but I’ll 
take a couple.” He set the instrument. Next 
they got kryptad suits from the lockers, 
checked the oxygen tanks in them, and tuned 
the individual heaters on the ship’s power 
system. 

“You can adjust these heaters, but they 
get weaker as you draw away from the 
ship,” he told them. “Extreme range is about 
four kilometers. If you get lost, that’s one 
way to check directions.” 

“What about weapons?” asked Joe Deever. 

“Heat-rays, I think, and maybe atomic 
blasters.” 
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They went into the air-lock. Alys turned 
on her speaking unit. 

“What will it be like, to step out on an- 
other planet?” she asked, a little anxious. 

Bob Parker dismissed her uncertainty with 
a shrug. “Just like Earth,” he said. “A little 
colder, a lot darker. You’ll lose about fifty 
pounds all of a sudden.” 

She looked at him primly. “I didn’t know 
I was too heavy.” 

“Break it up,” muttered Joe Deever. 

Parker unscrewed the outer door. “This 
is it,” he announced, and stepped down. 

Their atom-lights made sharp-cut swaths 
of light. There was no diffusion because 
there was no air, and so nothing was at all 
visible except what appeared in the path of 
their lights. There was no sign of life, no 
indication of any artificial structure — only a 
purple-black crystalline surface that glittered 
where the lights hit it. 

Parker kicked the surface with the spike 
in his toe. 

He picked up a piece of the purple stuff 
and examined it. 

“I’d say it is one of the rarer gases in 
earth atmosphere, solidified by the cold.” 

"That would be argon or neon,” said Alys. 
“They’ve never been solidified on Earth.” 

“Probably. The cold must have solidified it 
before it could be whirled away. This is a 
small planet. Its gravitation wouldn’t hold 
ordinary atmosphere.” 

“I’m cold,” Alys said. 

Parker frowned. “I am, too. We’d better 
turn up the heaters.” 

They made a circle around the ship at a 
distance of three kilometers, but saw nothing 
but the black world that turned purple in 
their lights. 

“It looks good enough to eat,” Alys said. 

Movement was easy. They floated along, 
covering the surface in eight-foot strides. 
But the cold kept seeping in, and finally 
Parker turned the heater on full power. 

“It may not be zero, but it isn’t summer- 
time, either,” Parker said. 

They topped a long ridge and flashed their 
spotlights down it. 

“With the infra-red filters we could see a 
long way," Bob said. “And if there is any 
life, it should be attracted by our lights. 
I guess there’s nothing around here. We’ll 
try another spot.” He looked sharply at Alys. 
“Are you shivering?” 

“Uh-huh. My heater isn’t working right, 
I guess.” 

“Mine isn’t, either,” said Joe Deever. 

Parker looked at the intake meter on his 
belt. “That’s strange. We’re getting full 
power from the ship. And I’m cold, too.” 
He examined his mass-detector. “Do you 
know we’re six kilometers from the ship?” 
he asked suddenly. 



jfffeEEVER uttered a sigh of relief. “Oh, 
that’s it.” “My hands are getting numb.” 

“No, that isn’t it,” said Bob. “We‘re getting 
full power. Something’s wrong here. In the 
first place, we shouldn’t get any power at all, 
this far. In the second place, it isn’t keeping 
us warm.” 

Alys Case came closer. “Shouldn’t we start 
back?” 

Parker’s face was puzzled in the glow from 
his helmet-light. 

“Yes,” he said slowly. “We’d better.” 

They didn’t get back too soon. Two of 
Deever’s fingers were slightly frozen, and 
Parker put him under the sulfa-ray for 
fifteen minutes, while he checked the heat- 
generator. He was more puzzled when he 
finished. 

“It’s putting out the stuff,” he said. “And 
the kryptad suits are ninety-nine per cent 
efficient as insulators. We were out about 
two hours, but we lost heat, even though we 
were getting all the generator put out.” 

“Maybe it’s the suit,” said Deever from 
under the lamp. 

Parker examined them. “They’re new 
suits, and thoroughly tested at minus two- 
seven.” He hooked one up with a ther- 
mometer inside, and checked the tempera- 
ture against the ship’s chronometer. When 
he got through he shook his head. 

“Do you think there’s any mistake?” 
Deever began hopefully, while Alys tried to 
read Parker’s face. 

Bob Parker straightened and frowned.' 
“I know what you’re both thinking— that 
maybe the temperature on Pluto is zero. 
And it might be, though we wouldn’t be able 
to prove it.” 



“The electronographs!” Alys said quickly. 

Parker looked at her and nodded. He went 
to the big camera. He took out a series of 
plates and superimposed on them a synchro- 
nized grid. When they were developed, he 
picked a section on each one, enlarged it 
another hundred diameters, and began to 
measure through a microscope. Presently he 
looked up and his eyes were shining. 

“I can’t detect any movement of the 
atoms,” he said. 

Alys jumped up. “It’s zero!” she cried. 
“It has to be zero.” 

Joe Deever took a deep breath. He wet 
his lips, looking at Bob Parker. He didn’t 
say anything, but his face was filled with 
hope. 

“Of course these picture cover only about 
three hours altogether,” Parker said, trying 
to be conservative, “That length of time 
wouldn’t be conclusive.” 

“We could stay twenty-four hours,” Alys 
said eagerly. “That’ll settle it.” 

Parker smiled at her. “We’ll finish explor- 
ing the planet first. We’ll divide the surface 
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of Pluto into eight sections and cover each 
one briefly. We should be able to discern 
some sign of life if there is any. But don’t 
forget this,” he warned them. “If we do find 
life, absolute zero is out, because nothing 
can exist at that temperature.” 

Joe Deever spoke up. “Didn’t you say we 
were six kilometers from the ship, and the 
heat-rays were still coming through? That 
would indicate zero temperature. No re- 
sistance.” 

Parker tried not to be too hopeful. “Even 
a Space Marine officer’s word wouldn’t be 
accepted against the proof — on Earth — that 
zero is unattainable.” 

But he started the ship. “We’ll just use the 
detectors, now that we’ve actually set foot on 
Pluto already. We can cover the planet in 
a few hours.” 

Half a day later they had finished weaving 
the standard exploratory pattern around the 
planet, but the electronic brain-wave tubes, 
that would pick up the radiations of an ant- 
brain at a thousand kilometers, remained 
completely dead. 

Parker could hardly restrain the jubilance 
in his voice when he set the ship down again. 

“No life,” he said. “That helps our theory 
a little. It we can put up a strong-enough 
argument, we might get an expedition out 
here.” 

Joe Deever was cheerful as Alys helped 
them set the big electronic camera. 

“Let’s go out and check that heat-ray 
phenomenon again,” he suggested. 

“Let’s do,” said Alys. 

r W ! HEY put on their suits and went through 
the lock and stepped out on the purple ice. 
Bob Parker tramped straight out from the 
ship, and presently his voice came to them. 

“I’m ten kilometers,” he said. “Getting 
cold. Heat intake is still at full capacity, but 
the temperature in my suit is dropping.” 

“I’m back at the ship,” Joe answered. 
“I haven’t been over a kilometer away, and 
suit temperature is down to minus twelve.” 

“I’m cold,” said Alys. Her teeth chattered 
in the earphones. Parker was back in a few 
minutes, and they opened the lock and 
entered quickly. 

“What was that?” Parker asked, as they 
went through the inner door. 

“What was what?” asked Joe. 

Parker looked around at the floor. “I 
thought something came in past me.” 

“I didn’t see anything,” said Deever. 

Alys smiled. “Spaceman’s spots,” she said. 

Parker nodded. “Maybe.” 

They made three more tx-ips, with the same 
results. At the end of the twenty-four hours 
Bob Parker developed the plates. He 
measured carefully, and finally he sat back. 
He couldn’t keep from smiling. 



“This is it!” he said. 

Joe Deever yelled, and Alys Case acted as 
if she was going to faint. 

“If we can only get them to come out here,” 
she whispered. 

“We’ll do it,” Parker said, and turned on 
the intensifiers. 

They were in to Neptune’s orbit when 
Parker turned the controls over to Joe 
Deever and began a thorough recheck of the 
plates. By the time they reached the Uranian 
orbit he had satisfied himself that the series 
of twenty-four photographs showed no 
alteration whatever in the alignment of the 
atoms. 

“It’s a shame we couldn’t catch a little of 
that cold in a bottle and take it back,” he said, 
getting up. 

“We could, if we had a perfect insulator,” 
Deever answered. 

Parker wandered over to the brain-wave 
detector. “And no life — ” he started to say, 
then stopped and stared at the graph. 

Alys saw his face and turned pale. She 
hurried to his side and looked at the graph. 
Bob pointed to a red line that started at zero 
and rose vertically to 300 — the top of the 
graph — and ran straight on, off the edge of 
the sheet. Five minutes later, by the graph, 
it started at the top edge of the sheet and 
dropped in a straight line back to zero. 

That was all. According to the graph, it 
hadn’t existed before the five-minute period, 
and had ceased to exist after it. But for five 
minutes, a powerful brain with over three 
times the intelligence of a human brain had 
been within detecting distance of the brain- 
wave tube. 

"That couldn’t be,” Parker said finally. 
“If such an intelligence had come within 
detection distance, the graph would show a 
gradual rise, no matter what the physical 
speed of the intelligence. But this line is a 
perpendicular. According to the graph, its 
appearance was spontaneous, as well as its 
disappearance.” 

“What time was it recorded?” asked 
Deever. 

Parker looked. “About half an hour before 
we left Pluto,” he said glumly. 

Alys sank into a chair. “Then there’s life 
on Pluto. That means it couldn’t be zero 
there, because at zero nothing can exist,” 
she said hopelessly. 

Parker looked grave. “I’m afraid you’re 
right.” 

* * * 

The Bryd was in the food-locker. And 
very pleased to be there. Not that it was 
hungry, for its food was energy, and it was 
quite able to convert any form of matter to 
its needs. So for the millions of years, since 
it had foolishly left its comet -home to explore 
Pluto, it had roamed the purple-black planet 
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at will and had fed itself very well. 

The Bryd was lonesome. In fact, that was 
what had inspired it to leave the comet in 
the first place, for in the eons of time that 
had passed since its creation, it could not 
remember having had companionship, unless 
it counted that brief period of sixty million 
years between comets when it had lived on 
the eighth planet of Arcturus’ fifth sun, with 
a race of dinosaurs whose only thoughts were 
to eat and reproduce themselves. 

Sk FTER getting onto Pluto, the Bryd soon 
realized that it hadn’t used good judg- 
ment in its comet-hopping. 

For one thing, it had discovered to its 
astonishment that a cold planet wasn’t con- 
ducive to life-forms of any description. For 
another thing, its ability to travel through 
space was limited to distances of a few mil- 
lion miles, and by the time it had examined 
Pluto it was too exhausted to catch the comet 
again. 

So there’d been nothing to do but wait, 
until that day when the life-emanations 
roused it from its sleep and it had sent out 
its strongest waves to let them know it 
existed. The Bryd had been well pleased 
when, a while later, the life-emanations had 
returned. The Bryd had followed the space- 
ship as it circled Pluto and then had slipped 
into the boat with these creatures. 

It didn’t know where it was going, but it 
was on its way — and, for the first time in its 
long existence — not alone. 

It opened its intelligence briefly to search 
the minds of the three creatures on the ship, 
and then, well satisfied, closed its mind and 
settled down for a peaceful nap. 

A few hours later it awoke feeling very 
good indeed. It got out of the locker by 
simply flowing through the extremely wide 
spaces between the electrons of the locker- 
door. It decided to make itself visible in 
some form that would be recognized by these 
three creatures, so it opened a small comer 
of its intelligence and probed their minds 
for a few minutes. 

Parker was talking. “When I get home, 
I’m going to the Spaceport bakery and get 
a loaf of old-fashioned white bread.” 

Alys laughed at him. “There’s your loaf 
of bread on the floor,” she said, and pointed. 

Parker looked. He rubbed his eyes and 
looked again. 

“It’s moving,” he said. “It’s more like a 
little white dog, curled up.” 

Alys looked and rubbed her own eyes. 
“It has legs, I do believe — and a head — and 
a tail.” 

Joe Deever turned around. “What’s eating 
you two? You sound space-silly to me.” 
Then he saw where they were looking and 
his eyes bulged. “Where did that come 
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from? he asked. 

Bob blinked and frowned. He bent closer. 

“Where did it come from? I haven’t seen 
it before.” 

Alys had the answer. “It must have gotten 
on at Pluto,” she said hopelessly. 

“I guess so,” said Bob. “Maybe that’s 
what brushed by me when we came in.” 

Alys looked at him. Her eyes were big. 
“Bob — the lines on the brain-wave chart 
were astounding.” 

Bob drew back from the Bryd as he 
realized what that meant. “Intelligence 
over three hundred!” he whispered as if 
afraid the Bryd would hear. 

The Byrd hadn’t had time to understand 
their consternation, but it did see that the 
red lines on the chart were bothering them, 
so, while they were unrolling the graph, it 
projected itself and examined it. Before 
Parker could unroll it to the red lines, the 
Bryd found them and made them disappear 
by bombarding them with a powerful type 
of emanation that sent their color into a 
higher spectrum invisible to their eyes. 

Then it gathered itself on the floor aggin to 
look like whatever it was they called a dog, 
and, carefully neutralizing the red ink that 
appeared as a straight vertical line on the 
graph, opened its full intelligence, and lay 
there soaking up their thoughts like a puppy 
in the sunshine. When it saw they were con- 
cerned over the final disappearance of its 
graph-lines, it probed each mind briefly and 
caused them to forget the graph-lines 
entirely. 

The Bryd was happy, and it wanted every- 
body else to be happy. Now they were in the 
state of mind he wished. Without conscious 
remembrance of the brain-wave lines, they 
became exultant at they neared Earth, al- 
though their joy was saturated with tense- 
ness. 

The Byrd discovered they were worrying 
about absolute zero. Well, the Bryd could 
tell them plenty about cold — but that could 
wait. The Bryd was too busy soaking up 
companionship to bother with minor matters. 

It was positively ecstatic when the ship 
docked at the spaceport and the Bryd felt 
the emanations of thousands of brains. It 
knew now that it would never be lonesome 
again. 

S T LIKED Alys and decided to go with her, 
so it made itself into an invisible aura 
around her hair. They speculated some when 
they couldn’t find the strange animal they 
had observed on shipboard. But the Bryd 
was filled with companionship and just 
wanted to sleep. So it didn’t do anything 
about their speculations, since they weren’t, 
it saw, really worried. It curled up around 
Alys’ hair and went into dreams. 
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It awoke with a jolt. Alys’s brain-waves 
were jarring it most unpleasantly. The 
Bryd hadn’t felt such dynamic emanations 
since the time three brontosauri ganged up 
on a tyrannosaur — and that had been very 
messy. 

“You don’t have to believe it, but you 
could at least investigate,” she was saying 
to General Hunt. 

“Sorry,” said the general. “But we can’t 
send out a scientific expedition to satisfy 
a personal whim.” He turned to Bob Parker. 
“What amazes me is that you support this 
story. And you, Deever!” He sat back and 
his eyes narrowed. “Of course, your father 
would influence you.” 

“Sir, all we are asking is an investigation,” 
said Parker. “We believe absolute zero does 
exist on Pluto. The photographs indicate it.” 
The general shook his head, rather stub- 
bornly, the Bryd thought. “We can’t risk 
ships and men going out to Pluto when we 
can go right into the laboratory and prove 
you are mistaken. Furthermore, you’d better 
not go around talking about it. That’s 
propaganda, you know.” 

The Bryd raised its eyebrows. The general 
was a dogmatic old soul. Not bad otherwise. 
Then the Bryd brought itself out of its 
companionship-soaked lethargy and began 
to wonder what it was all about. 

The general was speaking severely to 
Parker. “A.fraid I’ll have to withdraw your 
nomination for captain. Can’t have scatter- 
brains rising in rank. Next year, maybe, if 
you come out of it. It’s a shame, too.” He 
turned to Alys and sighed. “The best I can 
do for you, young lady, for stowing away on 
a Marine ship, is restrictions. And I’m afraid 
the Board of Mentation won’t let me get by 
with that for very long.” 

“You mean, sir, they’ll send her to the 
colony?” Parker exploded. 

“I’m afraid that’s just what they’ll do.” 
“But that’s frightful! Outrageous!” 

The general glared at him. 

The lieutenant paid no attention. “They 
can’t do that. I won’t permit it!” 

The Bryd had a policy of not interfering 
with other persons’ business, but it saw the 
general was about to do something very un- 
pleasant to Bob Parker. Alys liked Bob 
Parker, and the Bryd liked Alys, so it reached 
out and took control of a small portion of the 
general’s mind long enough to make him 
forget what he was about to do, and then 
quickly withdrew. 

“You can have furlough until day after 
tomorrow morning,” the general said 
pleasantly. Lieutenant Bob Parker stared 
for an instant and then saluted stiffly. 

“Yes, sir,” he said. 

Two hours later Parker and Alys reached 
her home. Alys didn’t want to go there, but 



the Bryd wanted to see the inside, so it used 
a subtle form of hypnosis to make her change 
her mind. 

They went in and sat down silently. 

“The only thing left is to prove it in the 
laboratory,” Parker said, presently. “I’ve 
got nearly two days.” He got up. “Your 
father’s laboratory is still intact. I’ll do it 
or strain something.” 

“If they catch you, you’ll be banished, “she 
warned him. 

Parker laughed shortly. “I’ve always liked 
the moon,” he said. 

By this time the Bryd was interested in 
all the talk about zero, so it detached itself 
from Alys and went with Bob Parker into 
the laboratory. Parker dug out Dr. Case’s 
photographs and tried to study them, but 
they didn’t register. 

The Bryd studied them, and they didn’t 
register with it, either. Then it began to 
look around and to wonder what the prob- 
lem was. It took a swift look at Bob Parker’s 
brain. There were so many emotions there 
— powerful emotions — that it had some 
trouble separating the emotions from the 
thoughts. 

But when it got to the bottom of the 
matter, it was astonished at its simplicity. 
Surely these humans weren’t that much 
puzzled over a little thing like zero? 

It went a little deeper and verified its find- 
ing. It realized then that zero would solve a 
lot of their problems, and particularly some- 
thing about Alys. 

|| JP TO now the Bryd had tried to follow 
™ • its policy of not interfering, but it liked 
Alys and it didn't want her to be unhappy, 
because that made her emanations so dis- 
turbing. When she was happy the Bryd 
could bask in the softness and the warmth 
of her emanations so luxuriously that the 
cold, bleak eons on Pluto seemed like a 
dream. 

Consequently the Bryd got busy. It probed 
into Bob Parker’s brain and found an un- 
used corner. It left an idea there and sat 
back to await the result. 

It wasn’t long before Parker’s face 
brightened. 

“I’ve got it!” he shouted to Alys. “A 
system of magnetization that will produce a 
perfect insulation. Sort of zero against 
itself.” 

She came running. Her brown eyes were 
wide and her emanations were so pleasant 
the Bryd began to drowse. 

It was pleased when it awoke. Bob 
Parker had rigged a, current in a near- 
vacuum to take the place of the kryptad in 
Dr. Case’s freezing-box. The laboratory was 
strewn with wire and electrical apparatus, 
and presently he went in to sleep on the 
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divan while Alys made coffee. 

That evening Parker examined the first 
set of plates and let out a shout. Alys came 
in and when he told her. she kissed him. 

The Bryd found their emanations for a 
few minutes were highly exhilarating. 

But then Alys became gloomy. “General 
Hunt won’t even look at them,” she predicted. 

But Parker was gleeful. “He’ll have to.” 

The Bryd was inclined to agree with Alys. 
The general was so very dogmatic. So it 
shrugged its shoulders. As long as it had 
mixed in things this far, it might as well 
finish the business. It projected itself as a 
cloud of ether and located the general’s 
brain-wave, and then followed it down and 
did a little work in a corner of the general’s 
brain. 

So it wasn't very long before the general 
was there at the Case home. He looked at 
die photographs, and, with a little coaching 
from the Bryd, decided that Parker had 
reached zero. 

The general shook his head. “It’s going 
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to make an awful upset in science. There 
must be forty or fifty men on the moon who’ll 
be entitled to release. The Board won’t like 
it.” 

Bob Parker had his arm around Alys’s 
shoulders. “They can’t avoid it, sir. It’s 
regulations.” 

The general was studying the pictures. 
“This hookup is something entirely new,” 
he said. “Where did you get the idea?” 

Parker looked puzzled. “I don’t know, 
sir. It just — sort of dawned on me.” 

The Bryd was getting drowsy again. It 
coiled itself around Alys’s hair and dozed. 
It remembered sleepily when the idea had 
first dawned on it, right after it had left the 
comet, for how could it have existed all those 
millions of years at absolute zero if it hadn’t 
figured out how to make its outer surface a 
perfect insulator? 

It hoped it wouldn’t be necessary for it 
to visit the Board of Mentation. It was so 
indescribably cozy there with Alys, now that 
Parker had his arm around her! 
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M ICHAEL BARRY opened his eyes. 
For a moment he thought the pen- 
dulum still hung there, poised over 
his bed, the silver sphere at its end swing- 
ing toward him. Then the dream retreated. 
He sat up in bed and rubbed his eyes. His 
body was cold and wet with perspiration. 

Sunlight poured through the windows and 
the clock said ten. Nothing unusual about 



that. The flash of white fire was gone too. 
White fire — an explosion? The dream tee- 
tered precariously at the edge of his mind. 
The dream seemed almost real— a man’s face, 
disturbingly familiar, and something about 
his marrying Joyce. 

That last thought, he decided bitterly, 
proved it was only a nightmare. Judging 
from Joyce’s actions the past several months 
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the possibility of matrimony was exactly 
zero. 

Then the pendulum swung past his head, 
and the dream was severed completely from 
his conscious mind. 

Barry had been drinking too much lately, 
he knew. He rose, did his exercises, show- 
ered, dressed, and decided that he felt fine. 
There was no hangover. Still remembrance 
of the dream, the nightmare really, disturbed 
him. He shrugged. Caught in the moment 
between sleep and awakening, flashes of 
thought had gone through his mind. Now he 
could remember nothing. 

He pulled the top sheet off his desk calen- 
dar and looked at the date. Thursday, Sep- 
tember 13, 1945. It was his day off, and he 
was supposed to be home. Why the uncom- 
fortable feeling, this staring at a calendar? 

“You’re getting jittery, old man,” he 
thought. 

Where had he been last night? He tried 
to remember but couldn’t. 

Definitely he would have to stay away 
from liquor. No girl, including Joyce, was 
worth these advancing signs of delirium 
tremens. 

The phone was ringing. He lifted the re- 
ceiver and the puzzled look on his face gave 
way to annoyance. He started to slam down 
the receiver, but thought better of it. 

“All right,” he said. “Business before 
pleasure, Carsten. This is my day off, but if 
you have a good story I’ll get it. I’ll be there 
in half an hour.” 

K^OWNSTAIRS he stopped at the coffee 
" shop and swore quietly at himself while 
waiting for his order. The Tribune, he was 
deciding, could either go climb a tree or get 
someone else to fill the Sunday magazine 
section with extravagance about science’s 
latest world-shaking discoveries. Tomorrow 
he was going back to straight reporting. 

After his second cup of coffee he went out- 
side and found a taxi. He directed the driver 
to the Empire Building, then sat back in the 
seat and relaxed. Again the remembrance 
that something had been disturbing him, and 
again the failure to remember what it was. 
He decided that he hadn’t been altogether 
awake and forgot it. It was a fine day and 
he felt good. 

He got off the elevator on the top floor of 
the Empire Building. Edmund Carsten him- 
self met him at the door, smiling faintly. 
Barry’s mouth twitched in distaste. “Little 
Napoleon,” he always wanted to call him. 
Carsten was a small, wiry man with an easy 
air of importance. He was, Barry admitted, 
especially with his Continental manners, a 
man who would probably appeal to women. 

“Won’t you come in?” Carsten said. 

For the fraction of a second, Barry hesi- 
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tated. Some vague, incomprehensible warn- 
ing, like a flash of memory, touched his mind. 
He shook it off. It was crazy. 

“Please come in,” Carsten repeated quiet- 
ly- 

Barry went in. 

As he stood in the outer office of what once 
had been Dr. Winthrop’s old laboratory, Mi- 
chael Barry realized that all the nights of 
methodical drinking had been an antidote 
for nothing. Looking at the empty desk in 
the corner he could see Joyce as clearly as 
the first day he had come here. He could 
remember the frown that had made her face 
even prettier when he explained his intention 
of doing a series of popular articles on her 
father’s experiments for the Sunday maga- 
zine section. 

He had seen her with amazing regularity 
after that, until Dr. Winthrop’s sudden death. 
Then, somehow, things had completely 
changed. Why, was beyond his understand- 
ing. 

“Come into the laboratory,” Carsten in- 
vited. “As soon as the other party has ar- 
rived I will have something of great interest 
to show you. I’m sure the readers of your 
paper will find it so, since it concerns them 
very directly.” 

The laboratory, Barry observed, had been 
the scene of considerable recent activity. The 
late Dr. Winthrop’s equipment had been 
pushed unceremoniously to one side of the 
large room. Empty packing cases, lengths of 
heavy cable, and tools were strewn over the 
floor. That only confirmed what he already 
knew — that Carsten, and Joyce with him, 
had been coming to the laboratory regularly 
for the past two months. 

Carsten had noticed his examination of the 
room. He pointed to the left wall, rocked 
slowly back and forth on his heels and 
smiled. 

“There,” he said. “Not a bad job for one 
whose previous interest was solely in the 
intrigues of finance.” 

At the left side of the room, between two 
giant silver needles, stood a circular thing 
of dull metal that looked to Barry like a large 
shallow wash basin. He laughed. 

“Carsten,” he said sarcastically, “don’t tell 
me you’ve turned scientist.” 

“Why not?” Carsten shrugged. “Finance 
or science or philosophy — or plumbing. A 
clever man can get what he wants from any 
field of knowledge. The clever man under- 
stands the intrigue of each.” He poked a 
finger at Barry’s chest. “But he supplies only 
the ideas. He lets others work out the in- 
tricacies.” 

“So you’re replacing Winthrop?” 

“In a manner of speaking, yes. It was my 
hand that guided his work for a number of 
vears. True, it was a hand that guided to- 
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ward lucrative channels. I suggested — he did. 
But for two years before his death he was 
working principally on something which was 
his own idea. That research led to an, inven- 
tion which, because of his premature death. 
Dr. Winthrop was never able to demon- 

struts.* J 

“The wash basin there?” 

Carsten nodded. “I knew of the old man’s 
liking for you, Michael, so I’m pleased to 
allow you to witness today what may well 
be the greatest achievement of all time.” 
Carsten laughed at some private amusement. 
“Yes, of all time.” 

irSARRY didn’t like Carsten’s eyes. They 
had always been shrewd, like tiny black 
diamonds. Now, he felt, there was some- 
thing more, something that might prove dan- 
gerous. 

“Come, sit down.” Carsten took him by 
the arm. “I know you have never liked me, 
but that’s something I can’t help. Let's for- 
get our differences and have a drink while 
we wait.” 

Barry was puzzled. The whole thing didn’t 
make sense. Maybe one drink would clear 
his head. He looked at Carsten, but could 
read nothing in those bright black eyes. 

“Make it a small one,” he said. 
***** 

Joyce Winthrop sat straight and still in the 
back seat of the taxi. Ordinarily she was a 
woman at whom the driver would have 
glanced more than once in his mirror. Her 
face now, however, was white and drawn, 
her hands clenched tightly on a scrap of 
paper in her lap. The determined set of her 
face gave no clue to whether the dried tears 
were from sorrow or anger or cold fury. 

She seemed close to hysteria. Her lips 
formed words that were less than a whisper. 

“I’ll tell them exactly how it happened, the 
way my room seemed strange, as though this 
morning I were awakening there for the first 
time. The way I almost remembered some- 
thing — something from yesterday, or only 
from a dream? I’ll tell how that memory 
made me open my father’s diary, read the 
notes he had made on the last day of his 
life. Looking at the hastily scribbled equa- 
tion, at what seemed only a jumble of sym- 
bols and Greek letters, and suddenly see- 
ing—” 

“This is it, miss.” 

“The Empire Building? Excuse me, I must 
have been talking to myself.” 

The driver grinned. “I do it all the time. 
It’s good for the health.” 

She paid him, hesitated for a moment on 
the sidewalk and then went into a drug- 
store. She waited nervously for an empty 
phone booth, stepped inside and dialed the 
operator. 



“I want the police,” she said. . , , 

Michael Barry heard the hall door open, 
Carsten excused himself and went into the 
outer office. Looking at the metal basin, 
whose performance Carsten had called him 
to witness, he wondered what it possibly was 
supposed to do. 

The huge black box against the wall was 
a transformer, he realized. Beside it was a 
switchboard. The two silver needles pointed 
at one another across a diameter of the basin, 
and at right angles to them an arc of metal 
curved gradually upward from the rim to a 
point nearly half-way across the room. A 
metal cable, suspended from the ceiling, held 
a silver sphere about eight inches in di- 
ameter which hung above the center of the 
basin. 

Considered together, these things to Barry 
added up to nothing. Although he had writ- 
ten a lot of popularized scientific articles, he 
was after all only a reporter. 

Well, he would know soon enough. The 
“other party” obviously had arrived. He 
could hear Carsten speaking. 

“Please come inside, my dear. We’ve been 
waiting for you, a little impatiently, I’m 
afraid.” 

Barry felt a sharp blow when he saw 
Joyce. The entire situation had become awk- 
ward and he wished he were out of it, 

“I didn’t come because you sent for me,” 
Joyce said to Carsten. 

“Good. You were coming anyway. I was 
afraid that after last night perhaps you 
wouldn’t.” Carsten flashed his smile at her 
and motioned toward Barry. “Aren’t you two 
speaking?” 

Joyce seemed to have noticed him for the 
first time. 

“Hello, Mike.” 

Barry nodded. 

“Carsten,” he said, “you apparently have 
the stage set the way you want it. Suppose 
you get the play over with.” 

“Of course, we’re all impatient.” Carsten 
led them across the room. “I suppose, Joyce, 
that you have naturally wondered during the 
past two months what the workmen have 
been doing. Very soon we shall see.” 

Barry was rapidly losing any enthusiasm 
he might have had about getting a story. He 
couldn’t imagine what Carsten was up to, 
but it could make little difference to him. He 
studied Joyce thoughtfully and admitted all 
over again that she was a most attractive 
girl. Something was wrong though. He could 
tell that from her face. 

SOMETHING, he thought wryly, was 
^ wrong with all of them. They were an 
ill-assorted threesome. Carsten interrupted 
his confused thoughts. 

“Michael, suppose you were in my place. 
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If you had the chance for everlasting life at 
the expense of destroying — say, most of the 
universe — would you take it?” 

“Carsten, have you gone crazy?” 

“No. It sounds melodramatic, but in a few 
minutes, my friends, the entire history of 
the universe will be changed.” His voice 
sank to a whisper. “And what a history it 
has been! Do you know, Michael, how many 
times you have lived the same life, the one 
you’re living now, over and over? How many 
times more you would normally go through 
the identical pattern again? 

“You, Michael, Joyce, myself, all of us 
have lived precisely the same lives so many 
times that it’s impossible to conceive of. We 
have always lived the same lives because 
time is a circle. It returns on itself. There 
was never any beginning and never any end 
or any change — up to this moment.” 

“Mike,” Joyce said, and her voice was 
edged with hysteria, “he was crazy all the 
time. I understand now.” 

Barry was getting nervous. He didn’t un- 
derstand — a lot of things. 

“What are you driving at, Carsten?” he 
asked. 

“Just this. What came before the begin- 
ning of time? What comes after the end?” 
His eyes glittered at them like tiny black 
stars. “I quote your late father’s notes, 
Joyce. ‘The combination of factors present 
at the death of the universe is precisely the 
combination of factors present at its birth. 
The universe is beginning or ending at any 
time. When is the start or the end of a 
circle? Last year the universe started, or 
yesterday — or today!” 

Carsten slowly twisted a dial on the in- 
strument panel. 

“But what a large circle it is. How small 
a part of it we are, and how many eternities 
we wait for the factors causing our births to 
reappear so that we may once again go 
through our brief role!” 

Barry wrinkled his forehead. This surely 
was not the suave financier who had so 
subtly exploited Dr. Winthrop’s genius for 
the sake of his own pyramiding wealth. Car- 
sten’s hands were trembling and he talked 
like a Shakespearean actor. 

Carsten snapped a stud on the instrument 
panel. Barry stepped back as the air began 
to crackle. A greenish glow appeared be- 
tween the needles, reached out slowly like 
a malignant growth toward the basin below. 

“Just before his death,” Carsten was say- 
ing, “Joyce’s father succeeded in producing 
a force which could affect the fabric of time 
itself. To prove his theory of the universe 
he wanted a beam that would probe the 
darkness of time— and he finally succeeded. 
By determining the curvature of that force 
he determined the time circumference of the 



universe. A staggering figure really. Nation- 
al debts are nothing in comparison to it. The 
life of a man or a nation or of a world are 
less than nothing to the extent of the circle 
of time.” 

Barry heard the door buzzer. Carsten 
turned and shrugged. 

“Winthrop and I did not see eye to eye 
concerning the application of that force. Be- 
cause, you see, it is perfectly capable of 
creating a loop in that circle, a loop that for 
example could be made to coincide exactly 
with the span of a man’s life. My life.” 

If this was a joke, Barry thought, it was 
a good one. Something warned him that it 
was not. What Carsten said was too point- 
less and fantastic. 

The buzzer sounded again and someone 
knocked at the door. Carsten shook his head 
in annoyance and vanished into the outer 
office. 

“What a story!” thought Barry. “What a 
crazy story! Headline: ‘Financier possessed 
with the idea of personal immortality re- 
arranges time circle to coincide with his life. 
Sub-head: It’s done with needles and a 
wash-basin.’ ” 

He laughed. 

Then his eye caught the utter blackness 
in the basin. Peering over the edge he saw 
that the metal was no longer visible. He 
stood at the rim of blackness unimaginable, 
of nothingness unlimited brimming over the 
confines of a ten-foot metal bowl. He gripped 
the edge of that bowl, swept by a feeling of 
nausea, a feeling that that blackness could 
engulf him, draw his body away to the ends 
of space and time. 



HFE FORCED himself away and walked 
™ “ drunkenly to the switchboard. He 
turned the thing off. Then he realized that 
Joyce was crying. 

“Mike,” she said, “I can’t do it.” 

“Can’t do what?” 

“Kill him. I came here to kill Carsten.” 
Barry swallowed. “You came here — to kill 
— Carsten?” 

“Father didn’t die of heart failure. Carsten 
killed him!” 

“Joyce, my dear, what are you saying?” 
Carsten had come back. “You can’t possibly 
mean — ” He looked at Joyce’s eyes and his 
shoulders slumped wearily. “Yes, I see that 
somehow you do know.” 

“Carsten, you dirty murderer!” Barry 
struck him across the face. 

The financier winced and staggered back- 
ward. Then his lips tightened and there was 
suddenly a gun in his hand, 

“Get away from me, Michael.” 

“The police know, too.” Joyce’s voice was 
defiant. 

Barrv watched Carsten closely. The finan- 
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cier looked suddenly tired and haggard, as 
though the flame that had burned devastat- 
ingly within him the past two months had 
consumed itself and left only bitter ashes. 

“The police were just here,” he said. “They 
told me a woman had called saying that she 
was going to kill a man on the top floor of 
this building and wait for them to come for 
her. They didn’t believe the story, of course. 
I sent them away. I didn’t believe it either. 
Now I do.” Carsten shook his head slowly 
“So I must alter my plans again.” 

He looked into the bowl and then went to 
the switchboard. 

“Ah, you turned it off? You felt it then, 
Michael? When this was built I knew that 
Winthrop was right. That blackness he called 
the raw fabric of space-time. Through that 
blackness he projected the beam which could 
see into the future.” 

Carsten snapped the switch again and the 
needles began to glow. As he adjusted the 
verniers Barry took a step toward him. 

“You’d better move across the room,” Car- 
sten said. “Ordinarily I don’t carry one of 
these, but I thought you might become emo- 
tional.” He waved the automatic. “I won’t 
hesitate to use it. You see, Michael, you 
have only a few hours left anyway.” He 
turned to Joyce with a look of infinite sad- 
ness in his eyes. “You too, my dear.” 

The silver sphere began to move away 
from the basin. It swung slowly on its cable 
upward along the metal arc toward the cen- 
ter of the room. 

Carsten straightened his shoulders, his 
self-pity gone. From where Barry watched 
him half a room away — just as well half a 
world away, he thought — he saw again only 
the little man with bright sparkling eyes who 
was about to attempt immortality, and in so 
doing destroy all of eternity except for that 
infinitesimal fraction that coexisted with his 
own brief life. 

Carsten spoke again, and once more 
seemed to enjoy his role of lecturer. 

“The silver sphere before you is a perfect 
pendulum, its motion exactly adjusted by 
magnetic currents in the metal rail beneath 
it. The length of the time loop varies di- 
rectly with the rate at which the sphere 
passes through the basin. The sphere actu- 
ates the force which will warp time into a 
loop coinciding exactly with the span of my 
life.” 

Barry watched the sphere as it neared the 
end of the arc. He seemed helpless and 
alone in a vast room with a- megalomaniac 
whom a little knowledge had converted into 
a dangerous psychotic. Then he felt Joyce’s 
hand on his arm and the room became reality 
again. Would Carsten, he wondered, kill 
them, as he had killed Joyce’s father? Un- 
doubtedly he would. 



Carsten pointed dramatically to the sphere 
as it hung poised to begin its descent toward 
the basin. He spoke swiftly. 

“The two of you will die knowing that this 
performance will be repeated over and over, 
every time I live my life. I had hoped, Mi- 
chael, not to involve you at all. Last night I 
asked Joyce to marry me. When she refused 
I knew that she never would as long as you 
remained alive. So it became necessary to 
eliminate you. Now, since Joyce would turn 
me over to the police, she must also stay in 
this room when I leave. 

“Because today at two o’clock this entire 
floor will be demolished by a tremendous ex- 
plosion, and the two of you will be locked 
in here together. A year ago Winthrop saw 
the flash of white fire which will destroy this 
room a few hours from now.” 

“Carsten,” said Barry, “it doesn’t make 
sense. Why couldn’t he see what’s happen- 
ing now and, knowing what you would do, 
circumvent it?” 

“His beam was electronic in nature. Elec- 
trical currents from all over the building 
caused interference. Naturally, he couldn’t 
prevent it, because that interference was in 
the future. Only the tremendous white light 
of the explosion was bright enough to over- 
come it.” 

||J»ARRY thought rapidly. If he could delay 
Carsten for a few more seconds there 
might be a chance. 

“Just one more question,” he said. “You’ve 
given me a good story, even if I don’t be- 
lieve it, and even though I obviously won’t 
ever be able to write it. But one thing I don’t 
understand. I realize how you know the date 
of your birth, but it seems the date of your 
death is a little less certain.” 

Carsten shook his head, “The date of a 
man’s death is predetermined by the links in 
the chain of cause and effect which start 
from the beginnings of time. I had a dupli- 
cate of Winthrop’s machine built for my own 
use. I set it up in my home. Fortunately 
there was no interference there to bother me. 
More fortunately still I am to die in my own 
bedroom. I saw my own death scene. Mi- 
chael!” 

“A perfect story.” Barry moved toward 
the metal track. He shifted his weight to the 
balls of his feet. “Time — the new eternity — 
will rotate about your life. Perfect to a mind 
as completely imbalanced as yours, but with 
one flaw which makes the whole thing ab- 
surd.” 

Carsten set the sphere into motion. 

Barry laughed. “Carsten, you don% hon- 
estly believe that collection of hardware can 
change the universe, do you?” 

“Who was it said a child’s finger can move 
the universe? It takes little power to dis- 
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turb a perfectly balanced system. And pow- 
erful forces are going to be used when the 
sphere passes through. . . Look out! You 
fool!” 

Barry’s body had been balanced perfectly. 
Now in one stride he took the only course of 
action open to him. He grasped the silver 
sphere with his hands. 

“Here, Carsten! Here comes your uni- 
verse!” 

The heavy ball left the track, hurtled to- 
ward Edmund Carsten. The financier hesi- 
tated a fraction of a second too long. The 
sphere smashed into his chest, sent him 
stumbling backward. 

Barry felt his legs pumping frantically. It 
seemed a long way across the room. Before 
he reached Carsten, the man had regained 
his balance. Barry saw the snout nose of the 
automatic pointing directly at him. 

The roar of the gun was loud. He felt a 
stinging pain in his shoulder. Then his hand 
seized Carsten’s wrist and the gun dropped 
to the floor. The financier jumped to the rim 
of the basin and kicked Barry in the face. 

The reporter staggered backward, in time 
to see the rebounding silver sphere, like a 
gleaming pendulum of death, come toward 
him. His hands clutched the ball, hurled it 
this time straight at Carsten’s head. 

Carsten screamed and fell backward. The 
sphere hurtled past him, flashed through the 
basin, between the silver needles, and 
crashed against the far wall. 

A fraction of a second later a brilliant flash 
of light filled the room. There was a noise 
like the crack of thunder, and Barry was 
thrown to the floor. In tbe instant before 
his mind went black he saw Carsten, his face 
twisted in agony, caught between the nee- 
dles. caught in the middle of a bolt of light- 
ning. . . . 

Joyce was bending over Michael Barry 
when he opened his eyes. 

He felt the bump on his head and man- 
aged a grin. He got up slowly and, peering 
into the basin, saw the charred thing that 
had once been Carsten lying in the bottom. 
He led Joyce to the outer office. 

Barry -.vrndered what Carsten’s twisted 
mind had actually caused to be built in that 
basin. Probably no more than what it had 
turned out to ce — something for a most un- 
pleasant means of electrocution. 

“I suppose he got no more than he de- 
served,” he sard somberly. 

“I couldn't kill him,” Joyce said, “even 
knowing that he killed my father.” 

“The doctors said heart failure caused your 
father’s death. How could vou know it did 
not?” 

“When I worked for my father he used to 
amuse me by writing complicated looking 
equations and leaving them on my desk. Ac- 



tually they were in our private code and 
were notes thanking me for being a good 
secretary, or inviting me to lunch. This 
morning I saw in his diary the last thing my 
father ever wrote — a long, complicated equa- 
tion. Carsten knew about Father’s weak 
heart, forced him to take a drug that made 
his death appear to be heart failure.” 



WOYCE hid her head on Barry’s chest. 
" “Mike, it’s all been so terrible, Carsten 
told me that you and Father had argued 
violently just before his death, and that the 
excitement had been too much for his bad 
heart. I guess I believed him. I couldn’t bear 
to see you after that, so I came here with 
Carsten, thinking he was trying to finish my 
father’s work.” 

Barry put his arms around her. “While I, 
not being able to understand anything, tried 
to dissolve your memory in alcohol.” 

“Mike, you don’t believe what Carsten 
said?” 

“No. He sounded almost convincing, but 
there was a flaw in his argument. He said 
for the first time today the order of the uni- 
verse would be changed. If time duplicated 
itself endlessly in a perfect circle it could 
never be changed. All this would have had 
to happen before. It would have happened 
always. There could never be a first time.” 

“Mike, your shoulder is bleeding.” 

“He wasn’t a very good shot,” Barry said. 
“The bullet only grazed me. But we’d better 
get out of here. I know a doctor on the far 
side of town who won’t ask questions. Then 
I’ll call the police, but we won’t be here. 
There’ll be a lot of explaining to do, and 
today I don’t even feel like trying to ex- 
plain.” 

Barry went back into the laboratory. He 
glanced about the place, but there was abso- 
lutely nothing there to cause an explosion. 
He thought of the possibility of fire from a 
short-circuited cable, found the master 
switch and cut off the electric current. 

The lights went out. The blinds had been 
drawn, and as he left the rpom there was no 
light except a glow at the tip of one of the 
needles which had not yet cooled. 

“Even Carsten’s talk about your father’s 
time beam must have been hallucination,” 
he said, as he opened the door. “Certainly 
Carsten couldn’t have seen himself die in his 
bedroom.” 

The door closed on the darkened labora- 
tory. The electric clock had stopped and 
there was no sound except for the slow drip 
of a faucet across the room from the basin 
and the silver needles. . . . 

The white spark at the end of one of the 
needles did not extinguish itself. It grew 
slowly, feeding on the metal. It was the 
flame of which suns are made, the fire of 
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disintegrating atoms which, feeding on itself, 
grows larger and larger. 

The faucet continued to drip, and the flame 
grew more brilliant. It was becoming an un- 
stable thing which would suddenly engulf 
the entire sliver of metal and burst into 
energy as primordial as the fabric of space 
and time itself. 

It was nearly two when the scout car 
swung around the corner and the two police- 
men saw the Empire Building three blocks 
ahead. 

“Same place again,” the driver said. “I’m 
sure tired of these crackpot calls. First the 
dame with her story she’s going to kill some- 
body there, and this time a man says the 
body is waitin’ there.” 

“Somebody’s having a joke with the Police 
Department, I’m thinking. I wouldn’t know 
what to do any more if something really 
happened.” 

A concussion shook the street and the tires 
of the car screeched as the driver clamped 
on the brakes. 

“Do you see that, man!” he yelled. 

“The Empire Building — it’s — ” His words 
were lost in a deafening roar. . . , 

After leaving the doctor’s office Barry and 
Joyce went into the nearest show, then had 
dinner in a small cafe beside the theatre. 
When they came out his shoulder throbbed 
dully and he felt tired and numb. 

Newsboys were shouting extras in the 
streets. Barry bought a paper and hailed a 
cab. He glanced at the headline: 

EMPIRE BUILDING DEMOLISHED BY EXPLOSION 

Barry felt sick at the pit of his stomach. 
If this was coincidence, then Fate v/as play- 
ing nasty tricks with his sanity. 

“What is it?” asked Joyce. 

“Nothing.” He put the paper aside has- 
tily. “Just an accident downtown. Joyce,” 
he said suddenly, “let’s not wait any longer. 
Let’s get married tomorrow.” 

She smiled. “I’m not making any mistakes 
again.. Whatever you say is all right from 
now on.” 

He left her at her apartment and went 
home. He lay in bed and tried to read, but 
couldn’t. He should have been excited about 
tomorrow, but tomorrow seemed far away. 

, ’1 1 HEN there were things about today that 
puzzled him. He tried to remember 
everything that had happened, but the morn- 
ing might as well have been a half century 
ago. One thing remained in his mind. Sup- 
pose Carsten had been right? Suppose there 
was a beam which could see the future? 
Suppose Carsten had seen himself die, the 
way he would have died in the normal course 
of events. Then by his very knowledge of 



what was to happen he had altered that 
course. 

Suppose Carsten had been right? The sil- 
ver sphere, after all, had passed through the 
basin, but at a prodigiously greater speed 
than Carsten had planned. In that case the 
time loop might be shortened to weeks or 
even a day. 

He pushed the thought away. Time enough 
for investigation tomorrow. There was evi- 
dence enough that Edmund Carsten had been 
as mad as a March hare. 

Then a line from a book that he had read 
back in college, something from Nietzsche, 
came to taunt him. 

For whatsoever can run its course of all things, 
must once more run. And must we not return 
and run in that other lane out before us — must 
we not eternally return? 

He grunted and rolled over. If he weren’t 
careful he might start believing all the wild 
stories he had written for the Sunday mag- 
azine section. 

Finally he fell asleep. . . . 

Sunlight poured through the windows and 
the clock said ten when Michael Barry awak- 
ened. For a moment he thought the pendu- 
lum still hung there, poised over his bed. 
Then the dream retreated. He sat up in bed 
and rubbed his eyes. His body was cold and 
wet with perspiration. 

The flash of white fire was gone too. The 
dream teetered precariously at the edge of 
his mind. Something about an explosion, a 
malevolent, disturbingly familiar face. Some- 
thing about his marrying Joyce. Then the 
pendulum, with the silver sphere on the end, 
flashed past his head, and the dream was 
severed completely from his conscious mind. 

He pulled the top sheet off his desk calen- 
dar and looked at the date. Thursday, Sep- 
tember 13, 1945. Why the uncomfortable 
feeling, this staring at a calendar? 

The phone was ringing. He lifted the re- 
ceiver and the puzzled look on his face 
quickly gave way to one of annoyance. 

“All right. Business before pleasure, Car- 
sten. This is my day off, but if you have a 
good story I’ll get it. I’ll be there in half an 
hour.” 

Downstairs he stopped at the coffee shop, 
then took a taxi to the Empire Building, rode 
to the top floor on the elevator. Edmund 
Carsten himself met him at the door, smil- 
ing faintly. 

“Come in,” he said. 

For the fraction of a second Barry hesi- 
tated. Some Vague, incomprehensible warn- 
ing, like a flash of memory, touched his mind. 
He shook it off. It was crazy. 

“Please come in,” Carsten repeated quiet- 
ly- 

He went in. 
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lightweight STF fans at once. 

To give the fantasy fans something to chill 
about, Keith Hammond is also present with a 
novelet that certainly is outstanding, even 
for this top-flight author. CALL HIM 
DEMON is really a horror story, but it is a 
horror story literally and figuratively out of 
this world — and out of most others, for that 
matter. As an added inducement, it is illus- 
trated by Virgil Finlay. 

The short- story quota should be better 
than par for the course, since a number of 
long-missed authors have returned from the 
wars. And for the discriminating, there will 
be THE STORY BEHIND THE STORY and, 
of course, ye Sarge. It should be quite an 
issue. 

So, having disposed of the preliminaries, 
■what say we settle down to the real business 
of the meeting — yes, the old space dog does 
mean that ray-gun and rocket-blast section 
of the department devoted to disposing of 
and being disposed of by the letters from 
readers. 

All together now, Froggo, Wart-ears and 
Snaggletooth, roll out that big keg of Xeno. 
The letter pile is both long and strong, this 
time — in fact, some of it is rancid. Let it 
trickle slowly down the Sarge’s gullet. This 
Xeno has got to last until the new batch is 
brewed. 



LETTERS FROM READERS 

ta" HAT’S this? Yon missive has an un- 
* ® gently nostalgic aroma, Snaggie, old 
tooth. Odds aments, it is from the long- 
missing grulzak catcher from the Jersey 
Meadows himself. Yes, kiwis, Kennedy is 
back, and let’s check him for form. Fan me 
with Neptunian cheddar, Wart-ears, it has 
limh .i-ger beat a Martian mile. 

ROCKET-BYE, BABY 

By Joe Kennedy 

Sarum :.i thing: Awright, so my will power has 
beer, bzc-izr. down. So I’m once again writing a letter 
to Tr.s Szeaks. So what do I care if I have 

got ten : .mu drawers stuffed full of unanswered 
mail . fanzines to publish . . . millions 

of bill codec: :rs hounding my footprints. Bah! The 
agony c: it . . 

The RT inter . S was late in hitting the newsstands 
in these :i:r trust this missive isn’t too delayed. 
Sadly we hue for the day when magazine deliveries 
will be mace only by non-stop rocket mail. No, seri- 
ously, it's net at all improbable, if late reports from 
the science front are any indication. 

Now looks here Sergeant — -your derogatory remarks 
anent the marshlands of Jersey were most unappreci- 
ated. After all everybody knows that New York is 
nothing but a minor suburb of Jersey. A fungus-like 
outgrowth, so to speak. 

This issue’s Reader Speaks , was, as always, most 
enjoyable, even the some of the letters seemed a 
bit old. Chad Oliver can write good letters without 
trying — and it’s good to see Gene Hunter back. I’ve 
traded a few letters with William G. Matthews, and 



he’s apparently another fan prodigy. Hope he becomes 
a regular contributor to the column. 

Eisner’s letter was mildly infuriating. Quote: " . • 
to say the least, Joke’s writing has an odoriferous 
aroma.” Tsk, now, Henry. Such remarks astound 
yours truly — and never mind if they are true. 

Fooey on rocket societies! Who wants to go to Jupi- 
ter. I read in a book once like as how the biggest 
planets was nothing but big lumps of gas with a thin 
crust over it, and if you jumped up and down hard 
on the surface of Jupiter it might bust through with 
you and then where would you be? 

Besides, the rocket societies might put all the sf 
mags out of business. Suppose space travel is devel- 
oped in the near future, and brought to a point of 
near-perfection through use of atomic power. Stfiction 
writers formerly doing nothing but interplanetary tales 
might find themselves being rapidly out-dated by 
reality. 

Unless some radically new concepts were introduced, 
the old style of rocket-and-ray-gun scientifiction 
might find itself in somewhat the same position as the 
western stories of years goneby are today — antiquated 
before its possibilities were realized, and of interest 
now only as a literary curiosity, important mainly for 
its influence on the fiction that followed it 5 

Ah, but to lighter things. Who did the illustrations 
for “The Disciplinary Circuit” — Verne S. Stevens? 
After a quick glance at page 47, I was sure it was Fin- 
lay. On the other hand, the full pager on 45 is re- 
markably similar to Lawrence’s work. At any rate, 
this artist is definitely on the terrific side — hang on 
to him! 

The illustrations for “Atomic Station” proved inter- 
esting. The chap wielding the axe bears a striking 
resemblance to a grulzak in a sun-suit. Grulzaks, 
however, have scales rather than hair, and bulge a 
little more at the seams. (This useful bit of informa- 
tion was gleaned from the pages of the Encyclopedia 
of History, Volume XXV, edition of 2799 A.D.) 

Doubtlessly, you will be thunder-stricken to learn 
that yours truly just concluded a poll of fandom, to 
determine, among other things, the top magazine tales 
of the year 1945. The most popular tales, published 
in TWS and Startling, were: 

1. SWORD OF TOMORROW, by Kuttner. 

2. IRON MEN, Loomis. 

3. THINGS PASS BY, Leinster. 

4. FORGOTTEN MAN OF SPACE, P. S. Miller (Hall 
of Fame). 

5. AFTERMATH, Feam. 

6. INTERLINK, Fearn. 

Also a scattering of votes for Brackett’s SHADOW 
OVER MARS, which didn’t count, since that was a 
1944 hangover. Complete poll results will be found in 
The 1945-46 Fantasy Review, a lengthy summary of 
the entire science-fantasy field for the past twelve 
months. 

Of course, I wouldn’t think of plugging any publi- 
cation of mine in a letter section like this, but I’ll just 
mention anyway that the Review is available at 25c 
per copy from Kennedy, only 100 copies being printed, 
and they’re going fast, so get a move on, you 
stragglers ! 

We thanks you. 

Fans residing in or around the North Jersey area 
are urged to contact me, if they’re interested in joining 
an informal SF discussions club. Meetings are held 
occasionally in Newark and other marshlands, and 
members at this writing include Sam Moskovitz, Joe 
Kennedy, Lloyd Alpaugh, Jr., Joe Kennedy, George 
Fox, Jr., Joe Kennedy, Jr., R. J. Gaulin, Joe Kennedy, 
and various other peoples. I forgot to mention — I’m 
a member myself. This factor alone should be enough 
to recommend the organization. 

Another thing that puzzles my innocent brain-cells. 
There must be millions of potential fans swarming 
around the Jersey wilderness, for regularly each three 
months, the newsstands hereabouts are piled high with 
TWS, and just as regularly, the copies seem to 
disappear. 

The whole thing is rather mysterious — for I certainly 
don’t buy ’em all myself. Except for the fifty-nine 
copies I buy every time TWS prints one of my letters. 
But they don’t count. I give ’em to relatives. Will 
try some stories someday. Ugh! 

This being quite enough for one trip, I shall close, 
with best wishes for a happy St. Valentine’s Day.- — 
84 Baker Avenue , Dover, New Jersey. 
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Ignoring the various snide remarks in this 
epistle, ye Sarge wishes to send Frog- eyes 
to Frere Kennedy with orders to banzai nine 
times — in return for the illustrious Fr eve’s 
support of this old space dog on the matter of 
that * — #&! rocket society. What are those 
Glen Ellyn kiwis trying to do? Invade ye 
Sarge’s private space domains? 

As for the illustrator you mention, it was 
Stevens all right — and he is something more 
than terrific. His work in DEAD CITY in 
the current issue should prove that. He may 
not go in for bubble baths as Finlay does, 
but he can certainly handle figures. 

Ecod, Snaggie, here comes that woman 
again — and with fire in her eye. Get up the 
anti-ray screens before we open it up. 



FRESH HAM 

By Gwen Cunningham-Conynghame 



Dear Ye Editor, Yclept Sarge: I forgive your 
thoughtless remark about losing my “cunning,” but 
to the Pits with you for calling me a ham! In the 
first place I married the name — and furthermore I 
believe the name in the dear dead past was spelled 
“Conynghame” or some such thing — so there! And 
to close the subject I’d be terribly thrilled if anyone 
who dabbles in the meanings and derivations on names 
would drop me little notes from time to time. (I’ll 
show you whether there’s really any ham in me — 
beside, gosh! — what's in a name, huh?). 

I know you’re drooling to hear my ideas. I have 
a lot of them too. For instance, the cover on the 
Winter Issue — well, maybe I’ve got a blind spot. It 
wasn't much, I’m afraid. I was terribly disappointed 
and made the man at the drug store refund me a 
nickel. Such a cover deserves a cut in price (I said 
it and I’m glad!). 

The two best illustrations were those on pages 45 
and 47. Show your other artists those pages and 
remark that they are seeing real art. Speaking of art, 
however, pardon my chuckle. I’m only a poor lone 
woman with an inquisitive mind. What I’d like to 
know is how (really now) do the various bras of 
your various pictured heroines stay put. For such 
scientific atmosphere as your mag exudes, I'm afraid 
the laws of gravity, triangulation, the point of strain, 
etc., are entirely overlooked. Also, please tell me 
where I can get a few of those — ! er, intimate articles 
for myself. Maybe with a little liquid cement. . . . 

On to the stories. That FORGOTTEN WORLD wasn’t 
bad. Your mag has done better, but who can be 
perfect all the time? The idea about star-sickness was 
super. It’s conceivable that man, transplanted to 
worlds adjusted scientifically to his needs, should un- 
knowingly hunger for the real thing so strongly that 
he’d need to take “the cure.” But all that stuff about 
the kick-back is nuts. I like my pseudo-science to be 
more logical than that. And I contend, in my layman’s 
ignorance, that were sun mining at all feasible OR 
possible, it would still put things off-balance some- 
where and result in sunspots or something even more 
dangerous. Some cosmic balance would be stupendous- 
ly upset. Does some scientific reader dare to tell 
me I am wrong? If so, forgive me — I guess I’m just 
getting old. 

Leinster’s tale about THE DISCIPLINARY CIRCUIT 
— well, let’s forget it. In fact, it would be better so. 
It was a phony story. Barnes did as usual in SIREN 
SATELLITE. He’s never wonderful, but the story 
made fair filler and I give it its due. INFORMATION, 
PLEASE was okay. A longer story in that vein with 
better character and plot build-up could have been 
better yet. But I got a kick out of it in a small way 
as it was. 

ATOMIC STATION— well, it had its moments, I 
gu^ss. I just didn’t notice when, that’s all. The 
glimpses of the pitiful mutants were too brief to give 
me a sympathetic interest, so that the ending meant 
little. As if the author had said, “He’s a bad man. 



Poor fellow. Kill him.” Read it again and you’ll see 
what I mean— I hope! CLUTCH OF MORPHEUS was 
also too short for the possibilities the plot presented, 
but all in all it was the best-written and best all- 
around idea in the issue. Four lovely red roses to 
Stemig — in a bottle — if he can’t take the Xeno you 
hand out (No doubt you save the best stock for 
yourself.). 

In THE READER SPEAKS, I personally think that 
Gwen Cunningham had the sweetest letter. You should 
print her stuff more often. She has such a fresh, in- 
telligent viewpoint. Especially fresh ( what am I say- 
ing?) ! Anyhow, for second place, I have no prejudice, 
so I’ll be honest. Give the prize (is there one?) to 
Guy Trucano, Jr. There was a lot of level-headed 
thinking, fair weighing and consideration for the 
other fellow’s ideas in his letter. I liked it best. 

I must say ^ the artist who drew a picture of ye 
Old Sarge was deserving of more fulsome praise than 
he got. It’s not every artist that could make you look 
so — so cute, Sargie. — 14850 Roxton Avenue , Gardena, 
California. 

Hold it, Gwen. Ye Sarge is gratified no 
end that you and Frere Kennedy see eye to 
eye on Stevens’ illustrations. After all, hasn’t 
this old astrogator been plugging them since 
long before they appeared in an Earth maga- 
zine? 

But, shiwi, you have embarrassed ye 
Sarge. What gremlin whispered in your ear 
that such a crusty old space dog would have 
any occult knowledge as to brassiere suspen- 
sion? He has survived this long by being 
content to let miracles remain miraculous. On 
the Spring Issue cover, you will note with 
what we feel sure is passing interest (isn’t 
that right, Wart-ears?) that Bergey has elim- 
inated the amazing garment entirely. Which 
some readers will doubtless consider an im- 
provement, though others may not. At any 
rate, and in conclusion, a pox upon you for 
praising alleged-artist Rehm. And ye Sarge 
is not cute, whatever Snaggletooth says. 

OLIVER AND ONIONS 

By Chad Oliver 



Dear Sarge: The old, neglected room lay bathed in 
gloomy shadows, which were broken only by one 
feeble lamp perched precariously on a bartered ply- 
wood desk. A tarnished name-plate was propped care- 
lessly on the desk’s dusty surface. It spelled out, in 
faded gold letters: Sergeant Saturn. 

A tremendous pile of mile-long letters was heaped 
before the renowned character. Listlessly, he read first 
one and then another. He swished Xeno around in 
his mouth lazily. Then, suddenly, his worn coun- 
tenance brightened! He regarded the letter before 
him with suppressed excitement. 

“Look, Wart-ears,” he exclaimed turning to a 
wizened gremlin perched on a near-by cuspidor, “a 
good one at last! It’s from Oliver, do'wn in Crystal 
City.” 

Wart-ears flipped his massive appendages appreci- 
atively. “Xlush,” he commented sagely. 

“Let’s see now,” muttered Saturn. "Oliver’s com- 
ments are always interesting and reveal a keen mind. 
Hmmmm — says Hamilton’s yam. Forgotten World, was 
real old-time science-fiction, as only Edmond can 
write it. He liked it! Well. He thought Leinster's 
Disciplinary Circuit was fine, too, and he even liked 
Barnes’ Siren Satellite, although Gerry Carlyle isn’t 
exactly right down his alley. He says he wishes she 
was! Ho-ho, that’s a good one!” 

“Xlush,” responded Wart-ears. 

“Hmmmm,” continued Saturn thoughtfully. “He 
says that Long’s Atomic Station was fairly interesting, 
and that the Sternig opus, Clutch of Morpheus, was 



okay too. He doesn’t comment on Whiteside’s Infor- 
mation Please, except for a remark I can’t quite make 
out here. And listen — Oliver says the artwork is im- 
proving, with Stevens being a wonderful addition 
to the staff. Even the cover was good, he says. But 
he wonders why we must have sex in every picture. 
Ho — tell him. Wart-ears.” 

“Xlush!” replied the gremlin. 

“Say, this is certainly mild for Chaddo,” mused 
Saturn. “Ah, but now it comes! He says that he is 
quite annoyed with a letter from one William G. 
Matthews in The Reader Speaks. Quite annoyed. Say, 
I pity Matthews — the last one Oliver got peeved at 
disappeared mysteriously, remember? Hmmm — he 

says Matthews claimed that he, Oliver, was color- 
blind, and that the cover of the Winter issue (1945) 
was not yellowish -red. If the aforesaid Mr. Matthews, 
he says, had read the letter in question (Summer, ’45, 
edition), he might have noticed that Oliver distinctly 
said that he didn’t know what made Bergey REFRAIN 
from using a yellowish-red background. Ho — that’s 
rich, Wart-ears. Oliver is always right. He says I had 
better print this defense, too. As if I wouldn’t — he 
writes such good letters!” 

Wart-ears made no comment. 

“Ho-ho,” laughed Saturn. “Maybe I had better send 
Mr- Matthews a dictionary, so he can find out what 
“refrain’* means. Ho-ho. And more ho. A whole 
flock of ho! I wish this letter was longer. I could read 
Oliver forever.” 

“Xlush!” cried Wart-ears, horrified. 

“I,” concluded Saturn, blissfully ignoring the cuspi- 
dor gremlin, “consider this to be the best letter I have 
ever read.” — c/o Mrs. R. A. Taylor, Crystal City, Texas. 



Why, thank you, Chaddo. Quick, Froggie, 
the Xeno, ye Sarge feels faint. He isn’t used 
to flattery. And Chaddo managed somehow 
to photograph ye Sarge and his three Bem- 
lins in what looks like Terrean football suits. 
Cheer up, Chaddo, we’ll run the print with 
appropriate comments in an early ish. 

Poor little Rhode Island, sometime home 
of the verbacious Howard Phillips Lovecraft, 
now emerges with a new and Xeno-slinging 
representative. 



OLNEY A ROSE 

By Jack Wells 

Dear Sarge: Please, Sargy, get a decent cover on 
your mag. for once. I’m getting tired of hiding TWS 
under my coat until I get it into the privacy of my 
own small room where beauties in glassite space suits 
and horrific BEMs hold no terrors and shock no un- 
wary passerby. 

The cover on the Winter Ish wasn’t so bad as that 
on the Summer, but I still got a wicked glance from 
the salesgirl when I bought it. Sort of a "My Gra- 
cious, at his age” look. 

Enough about the cover. On to the meat of the 
mag. According to your rating system the stories ran: 

“The Disciplinary Circuit” — 13 jugs. It was by far 
the best I’ve seen in a long time. 

“Forgotten World” — 8 jugs. Rim of the Mill novel. 

“Information Please” — 9 jugs. A rest from over- 
drives, proton guns, and such. Most enjoyable. 

"Clutch of Morpheus” — 5 jugs. Typical of most short 
stories but with a new twist. 

"Siren Satellite” — 3 jugs. A Bronx cheer for this 
yam. Too much math, monsters and female adven- 
turesses. (P.S. If the monster was quick enough 
to jump into the mutineer’s airlock, why couldn’t it 
catch the marooned heroes?) 

“Atomic Station” — V 2 jug. This definitely stank! 
Never, never let a story like this into your otherwise 
good mag. It was worse than the cover. 

The Winter Ish was not up to the usual TWS 
standards, but Murray Leinster’s novelet boosted it 
from fair to pretty good. Get him to write a couple 
of novels for the Summer and Fall TWS. Then watch 
the circulation go up! Next get a cover like that 
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Sells 95 Stories and Novelettes 

"The introduction you gave me te? 
your editor friend, resulting in tty- 
present assignment to do a complete 
novel for him monthly, is doubly ap» 
predated, especially since I finished 
my N.I.A. training some time ago 
and, consequently, have no call on 
your service. Here is concrete evi- 
dence that interest in your student® 
continues indefinitely. To date now, X 
have sold 95 stories and novelettes to 
20 national magazines.”— Darrel Jor* 
dan, FeO. Box 279, Friendship, N. Y* 

What makes 

WRITING ability GROW? 

For a Dumber of years, the Newspaper Institute of Amer- 
ica has been giving free Writing Aptitude Testa to men and 
women with literary ambitions. ... . 

Sometimes it seems half the people in America who ar@ 
fired with the desire to write have taken advantage of this 
offer to measure their ability. 

What the tests show 

TJp to date, no one who could be called a “bom writer** 
has filled out our Writing Aptitude Test. We have not yet 
discovered a single individual miraculously endowed by 
nature with all the qualities that go to make up a sue* 
eessful author. . 

One aspirant has interesting ideas — and a dull, uninter- 
esting style. Another has great creative imagination but is 
woefully weak on structure and technique. A third has a 
natural writing knack — yet lacks judgment and knowledge 
of human behavior. In each case, success can come only 
after the missing links have been forged in. 

Here, then, is the principal reason why so many promis- 
ing writers fail to go ahead. Their talent id one-sided—*- 
incomplete. It needs rounding out. 

Learn to write by writing 

TkTEWSPAPER Institute training is based on journalism— eontiim- 
J. vj ous writing— the sort of training that turns out more successful 
writers than any other experience. Many of the authors Off today & 
f 'best sellers” are newspaper- trained men and women. 

One advantage of our New York Copy Desk Method is that it starts 
you writing and keeps you writing in your own home, on your own 
time. Week by week, you receive actual assignments Just as iff you 
were right at work on a great metropolitan daily. ^ 

All vour writing is individually corrected and criticised by veteran 
Writers with years of experience "breaking la” new authors. They 
will point out those faults, of style, struc- 
ture or viewpoint that keep you from pro- 
gressing. At the same time, they will giv® 
you constructive suggestions for building up 
and developing your natural aptitudes. 

In fact, so stimulating is this associa- 
tion that student-members often begin to 
sell their work before they finish the course. 

We do not mean to insinuate that they sky- 
rocket into the "big money*® or become 
prominent overnight. Most beginnings are 
made with earnings of $25, $50, $100, off 
more, for material that takes little time to 
write — stories, articles on business, hob- 
bles, sports, homemaking, local, club and 
church activities, etc. — things that can 
easily be turned out in leisure hours, and 
often on the impulse of the moment. 

For those who want to 



NOTICE TO 
CANADIANS 

Newspaper Inst!** 
tute’s operations 
in Canada have 
been approved by 
the Foreign Ex- 
change Control 
Board. To fa- 
cilitate all finan- 
cial transactions, 
a special permit 
has been assigned 
to their account 
with The Cana- 
dian Bank of 
Commerce, Mon- 
treal. 



know — Free Writing 
Aptitude Test 

If you really want to know the truth about your writing 
ambitions, send for our interesting Writing Aptitude Test. This 
searching test of your native abilities is free — entirely without 
obligation. Fill in and send the coupon. Newspaper Institute of 
America, One Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. (Founded 1925) 

| VETERANS: T^s'cours^approved^o^V eteran s 3 Trainin^j 

Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y* 

Send me, without cost or obligation, your 
Writing Aptitude Test and further information 
©bout writing for profit* 



* 1 # 
*f v Wri 
§' ebout v 



Mr. 

Mrs. 

Miss 
Address. 

( ) Check here if you are eligible under the G.I. Bill of Rights. 
(All correspondence confidential. No salesman will call on you.) 94-H-43Q> 
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ight 1946, Newspaper Institute of America. 
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WORK SHOP! 



MEN AND WOMEN, 18 TO 50— llany Swedish Mas- 
ease graduates make 550, $75 or even more per 
week. Large full time incomes from doctors, hospi- 
tals, sanatoriums, clubs or private practice. Others 
_ make good money in spare time. You can win 
independence and prepare for future security 
by training at home and qualifying for 
« Diploma, Anatomy Charts and 32 - page 
Illustrated Book FREE— Now! THE Cofieuo 

fc£"S?‘ , L*K“RJii *?«• 663a - »°° 



l earn Profitable Profession 
i in 90 days at Home 



Easy to Hate CHROMIUM 

SILVER, NICKEL, COPPER 



| GOLD, 

. . . For Pleasure and Profit! 

| If you have a workshop— at home or in buai- 
| ness — you need this new Warner Electro- 
| plater. At the stroke of an electrified brush, 
I you can electroplate models and projects — • 
you can replate worn articles, faucets, tools, 
fixtures, silverware, etc. with a durable, 
sparkling coat of metal . • . Gold, Silver, 
B Chromium, Nickel, Copper or Cadmium. 
I Method is easy, simple, quick. Everything 
| furnished — equipment complete, ready for 
1 use. By doing a bit of work for others, your ma~ 
j chine can pay for ttself within a week. So 
I make your shop complete by getting a 
i Warner Electroplater right away. Send 
| today for FREE SAMPLE and illustrated 
I literature. ACT AT ONCEI Mail Coupon. 
1 WARNER ELECTRIC GO., Dept. H-6 
1663 N. Wells St., Chicago 10, Illinois 



| Warner Electric Co., 683 N. Wells St, Chicago 10, Dept H-6 
Gentlemen: Send Free Sample and Details to: j 

I 



Name—. 

Address. 




ORIGINAL VALUES UP TO $14.00 

Used dresses. Selected and pressed. Assorted styles. 

Sizes 12 to 20, S for $3.93. Sizes 38 to 46—5 
$4.90. Assorted colors. State sizes desired. 

$1-00 with order, balance C.O.D. plus postage. MER- 
CHANDISE GUARANTEED or money refunded. Hun dreds of other 
unusual bargains. WRITE FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 

IDEAL MAIL ORDER CO., Dept. M 
2632 Atlantic Avenue Brooklyn 7, N» Y. 



Wliat To Do For Fains of 



ARTHRITIS 



Try This Free 

If you have never used ‘Rosse Tabs” for pains or ar- 
thritis, neuritis, rheumatism, we want you to try them 
at our risk. We will send you a full-size package from 
which you are to use 24 Tabs FREE. If not aston- 
ished at the palliative relief which you enjoy from your 
sufferings, return the package and you owe us nothing. 
We mean it! SENE NO MONEY. Just send name and 
address and we will rush your Tabs by return mail. 
ROSSE PRODUCTS CO., Dept. 633, 2708 Farwell 
Ave., Chicago 45, Illinois, 



for "Devils From Darkonia” and see it soar! 

I’m not sending along any pictures of you, Sarge, 
because art has suffered enough on your cover. 
(Where have I heard that before?) — 275 Olney Street, 
Providence, Rhode Island. 

Well, that last information is something to 
be thankful for, Froggo, even if we must 
take our praises in crumbs. And speaking of 
crumbs— don’t pick on our covers! Ye Sarge 
is tired of all this caterwauling over Bergey’s 
BEMS, bums and babes. They don’t hurt cir- 
culation a whit and the illustrious Earle is 
one of the finest extant practitioners of his 
especial form of art. 

Norma Tufts is back, apparently after be- 
ing on the move for some time, and with a 
pat on the head for Snaggletooth. Can such 
things be? Lock him up in a compression 
chamber, Wart-ears, before he blows up and 
bursts! 

SNAGCIE’S GIRL 

By Norma Tufts 

Dear Sarge: Well, here I am again back in the 

fold. I have been navigating around these United 
States and only stopped long enough to read the Win- 
ter Ish of TWS and write one of my letters. Of 
course, this is what I call a letter and ’tain’t neces- 
sarily so. 

Thanks for publishing my last missive, it brought 
me no end of fan mail, which I enjoyed. Those 
friends I told you about in my last letter insisted that 
I was a celebrity, which sounded like sweet music 
in these decrepit ears. 

But on to the literature in your afore-mentioned 
mag. As per usual, I couldn’t be pulled away until 
I had read it from cover to cover, and was literally 
a BEM during the process. I especially liked FOR- 
GOTTEN WORLD. It was a well-done piece of work. 
And I'm not talking about a steak or you recuperating 
from a slug of Xeno. I also enjoyed what I call the 
surprise story of the ish, CLUTCH OF MORPHEUS. 
It worked itself out so well and I was so glad to know 
that guy got some sleep. 

Maybe you would be interested in an episode that 
happened to yours truly. I arrived in a town en route 
to another (confusing, isn’t it?) and asked at a local 
hotel for a room to rest my weary bones. The pro- 
prietor said, “No rooms,” so I promptly said I would 
sic Snaggletooth onto him. Lo and behold! Portals 
opened and I slept that cold and blustery night. Moral 
— you have to know the right people — or something. 
Thanks, Snaggie, old boy. 

All good things must come to an end — so just 
because this is bad we can’t make an exception. — 
3373 Pioneer Avenue, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

You asked for it, Norma. Snaggie just took 
off through the space port in a special one- 
Bemlin rocket, headed for Salt Lake City. 
So if you are considering another move, bet- 
ter do it in a hurry and cover your tracks. 
Snaggie isn’t exactly meant to date human 
girls, but he can dream, can’t he? Otherwise, 
thanks for the letter. It was silly but sweet. 
Xeno, Froggo! And slap those webbed feet 
of yours faster, hear? 

ICE CUBE 

By Guy Trucano Jr. 

Dear Sarge: Don’t mind that date line, but it's so 
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f EVER OFFERED FOR 

™»£§AMom 



IF SICK OR INJURED 

vi US hospital 

^ — r L BILLS PAID! 



ACCUMULATED CASH! 

Policy .pays for accidental loss 
of life, limb of sight up to 
$4,000, accumulated to : . . . . - 



ACCIDENT BENEFITS! 

Policy pays for. accident dis> 
ability at. rate tip to $100 per 
month, for as long as 24 
months, or 



SICKNESS BENEFITS! 

Policy pays for loss of time due 
to sickness, a regular monthly 
income for as. Tong as 3 
months, up- to. - ^ 



d-^d cold around here, I’m thinking of spending 
the summer on Pluto to get warm. 

Sarge, this issue is positively marvelous. Keep up 
this good work, add trimmed edges, go monthly, or at 
least bi-monthly, and you will be fighting for first 

? lace in stf mags. Oh, by the way, what’s happened? 

ou always used to tell us that we would get TWS 
at least bi-monthly when the war was over. That 
and maybe an annual. I do believe that this country 
is no longer involved in any fighting, so what are you 
waiting for? 

I think that DISCIPLINARY CIRCUIT takes first 
place, mainly because of the novel idea involved. 
FORGOTTEN WORLD was a good story, but the end- 
ing became rather obvious. There’s just one ques- 
tion. If taking the gases from the sun caused a 
vacuum, why wouldn’t even the copper gases be 
enough to cause a vacuum, even with the others 
thrown back? Hamilton got around that rather neatly 
by simply neglecting to mention it. 

I think SIREN SATELLITE should be about third 
on the list, with the three short stories more or less 
tied up. INFORMATION PLEASE and CLUTCH OF 
MORPHEUS were nice amusing stories, with new 
twists to them. ATOMIC STATION had a new idea, 
too, but the ending was sorta obvious, as in FOR- 
GOTTEN WORLD. 

And so to the best story of all, the old Mouthy 
Reader. You mention to combine serials (those long 
drawn-out arguments) , short stories (nice snappy 
letters with a point to them, said point usually being 
in someone’s verbal ribs) and pure com. Taken alto- 
gether, I think a separate magazine of the Mouthy 
Reader would make as much money as TWS. 

Hmmm. You know Gwen Cunningham isn’t the 
only one who wishes she dressed that way; anyone 
would have to admit that life would be a good deal 
more lively. Never a dull moment. Owoooo!!! I like 
the way all these California babes are beginning to 
write in. And I live in North Dakota! 

Best part of it is, they both agree with me. That 
Devil’s Fiddle really appealed to me, too. How about 
another one by the same guy? Which brings up the 
question, whereinell’s Cummings? I’m insulted. And 
try to publish a couple of amateur stories. What’s 
the difference if they are rotten. Look at this issue. 
Not a single story or author that a guy could sink his 
teeth into and tear apart. At least it will give us 
something else to gripe about. 

Love that Pace boy. When I got to his page it was 
damp and slightly noisy. There was a distinct wolfish 
whine in the air. I thought for a moment Hoiman 
was ill, but then I saw Pace’s letter. Wooof! You 
know that letter and I howled a good duet. But the 
neighbors are so narrow-minded about such things 
as to object. And it was only about 2:a.m. 

Ah, well, such is life. 

And speaking of life, Greenleaf’s letter brought up 
an interesting thought. Are there any live stf fans 
in Dickinson. I know that there are a few elsewhere 
in North Dakota, but just think what sort of letters 
would emanate from this particular end of creation if 
I had someone else to sit down with, over a sociable 
glass, and talk over the latest TWS. 

That would really be something. There have been 
extraordinary letters in the past, when I got carried 
away by the fumes and began talking to the sociable 
glass. I may even have thought that it talked back. 
But just imagine how much better it would be if 
there were three of us — fan, bottle, and me. The 
dialogue would add much to a letter. 

You know there is an idea there. Why don’t two 
fans who live in the same town get together and 
write a letter as they discuss the mag. It would really 
be something new, and if they included any of the 
dialogue just think how much fun everybody would 
have trying to figure which particular person was 
doing the talking. 

And there’s always an argument in these pages. 
Think how much better it would be if the debate took 
place in the same letter. There would be none of this 
waiting for three months to read a snappy come-back, 
and then having to look up the last issue to see what 
it was coming back at. 

All right, so it’s moronic. I still think it would be 
fun. — Dickinson, North Dakota. 

Quite possibly it would, Guy. After all, 
where would ye Sarge be if he didn’t have 
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Wart-ears and Frog-eyes to jabber with? Of 
course, Snaggletooth is temporarily missing. 
But he’ll be back. He’s been hearing so much 
talk about Terrean women that he thinks 
they are beautiful. Wait until he discovers 
that they have only two legs. He’ll burn a 
hole in the universe in his haste to get back to 
more familiar surroundings. 

As for your query about a vacuum created 
by copper gases, this old space dog is passing 
it along to any scientifically-minded fans 
who feel like answering it in kind. Frankly, 
he’d like to know himself. 

Oh, oh — get the Xeno quick, Froggo. Here 
comes one of those fans with a lot of ques- 
tions. Well, let’s settle down under our quiz- 
caps and catch his beam. 

DR. NO-I. Q. 

By Norman W. Storer 

Dear Sarge: I will state the fact frankly: I have 
read only three issues of TWS. If I can get more, dear 
thing, please tell me where. I have loved it since the 
day I discovered it, along with science-fiction. It's 
getting so that every time I enter a pharmacist’s, 
(drugstore, dope!) I wander over to the magazine rack 
and peer, usually in vain, over the pulps for some type 
size, or kind of SF, 

There just ain’t enough! 

I am also a newcomer to "The Reader Speaks." 
I never wrote a letter like this before, so don’t be 
alarmed. 

Please don’t. 

Now, following the popular trend. I shall review the 
Winter ish, which has just reached my shabby corner 
of this poor old world. 

First off, I would like to say that I enjoyed “For- 
gotten World” a great deal. I can’t find a thing wrong 
with it. It seems to me that it is along Murray 
Leinster’s (mah hero!) type of thinking. Which brings 
us to the next tale on the list, by Leinster, entitled 
"The Disciplinary Circuit.” Usually I enjoy Mr. 
Leinster’s work a lot (“Things Pass By”), but he is 
probably ’way ahead of me, because I don’t seem to 
connect with his latest. 

What’s the point? It’s got lots of scientific gibber- 
ish, (which I skipped) and a good plot, but it sounds 
like mama gave him just a minute to finish it before 
bedtime. 

Maybe I’m just thick. But I like the idea as he 
explains it in "The Story Behind the Story.” 

Here is a quick judging of the rest of the contents. 
“Siren Satellite” was fair, but rather drawn-out. “In- 
formation, Please” was disappointing. Such a promis- 
ing story and such a sad ending. There ought to be a 
law! "Atomic Station” stank, although I did like 
the somewhat vague explanation of Einstein’s theory 
(?) concerning time-space (gad. Ah say, gad, let’s 
not all jump on me at once!). “Clutch of Morpheus” 
was the best of the shorts and by the Xeno-jug sys- 
tem, it should take about six quarts of Xeno. Diluted, 
of course. Only you, O venerable and leather-throated 
patriarch, can take the stuff straight. 

The pics were fair, the best for “The Disciplinary 
Circuit,” and the worst for “Clutch of Morpheus.” Mr. 
Bergey ought to be complimented on his lovely cover. 
It has human beings with (at last!) human expressions 
on their human faces. 

Of the letters, Oliver’s was the best, and, inciden- 
tally, inspired this letter. 

Down Chad, down! Stop licking my hand. 

Another thing I would like to comment on is this. 
Why do people beat on “Purple Dusk" and praise 
“Sword of Tomorrow”? I think in a vice-versa style 
on this. I think “Purple Dusk” is a noble attempt 
into a iittle-used field, while “Sword” is just another 
of your lukewarm "novels of the future.” 

Now, for a few questions. First, how do you pro- 
nounce Xeno? Like "X’-eno” or like “zeno?” Sec- 
ondly, what is this ‘amateur yarn’ Mr. Pace speaks 
of in his illuminating epistle? I have often thought 
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I could write an “amazing novelet” or something. 

And finally, does anyone in the audience like boo- 
gie? I would like to correspond with them, as I like 
boogie nearly as well as SF. 

So, having done my stint (and if it doesn’t keep you 
busy, Sarge, I don’t know what will), I will close in 
the way approved of by millions — the C. Oliver way 
(lay on, Macduff). 

“And so, giving a weary sigh, our hero sinks back 
into his bed of slush, along with Oliver, Kennedy and 
that small bit of protoplasm who yields the mighty 
printing press, the Sarge .” — 1716 Mississippi Street, 
Lawrence , Kansas. 

Holy Mercurian prairie cows, Norman, 
welcome and all that — but do you really want 
to know all this stuff? Okay, so you do. Let’s 
see— if you were unable to comprehend the 
social slant of Leinster’s DISCIPLINARY 
CIRCUIT even after reading his comment in 
the author column, there is little this old 
space dog can say. Suffice it to explain that 
it contained a sharp irony on those who 
would see a world run entirely on lines of 
scientific and material order and efficiency 
without regard for the human occasion. It 
is, in short, a brilliant attack on logic as so 
often essayed in government. 

Xeno, Frog-eyes, after that blast. All right, 
Xeno is pronounced “zeeno” and not like the 
Xavier in Francis of the same name. The 
amateur contest was an effort, long since, 
abandoned by ye Sarge, to rim one story 
written by an unestablished writer in each 
i issue. The idea was sound, although the win- 
ners were paid merely at professional rates. 
| The trouble was that the stories grew so poor 
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ing, now or any other century. The point is, how- 
ever, that the action of the yarn takes place only 
eight years from now. If that pic is prophetic, I’m 
sending in for my correspondence course right now 
so I’ll be ready to hire a few of dem and dose. 

ATOMIC STATION wasn’t bad, but the ending was 
abrupt. How do you work it, Sarge— just lop off the 
galleys when you come to the bottom of the page? 
I was mildly interested to know how these evident 
“quaranteeners” would be received, after a silence of 
a hundred and some odd years. 

Ah yes, SIREN SATELLITE . . . How would it 
be to rig up a duel with ten -pound atom bombs be- 
tween Gerry (Sour-puss) Carlyle and John (Jerk) 
Carstairs on some nice secluded spot like the sunward 
side of Mercury? Gladly would I even relinquish the 
space this letter would take, for the worthy chroni- 
cling of the event. 

I have made little mention of Xeno in this letter, 
but I am arranging to have a representative of Xeno- 
holics Xynonymous call on you. Personally, I think 
that Wart-ears, Frog-eyes and Snaggletooth are of 
the same breed of cat as the things that Ray Milland 
was seeing in the Lost Weekend. They say there is 
no cure, but they can make an arrested case out of 
you — and I do mean arrested, in YOUR case . — 150 W. 
Walnut St, Pasadena 3 , Calif. 

We are sicking Gerry (sweetyface) Carlyle 
and John (genius) Carstairs, along with our 
three little Bemlins, on you, Senor Scots- 
wa-hae-wi-Wallace-bled McClay. Gerry is 
under orders to remain well out of reach and 
be content with baiting the trap. 

QUICK! THE XENO! 

By David J. Thomas 

Dear Sarge: Congratulati ons ? At last the impossible 
has happened — an issue of TWS has come out without 
one bad story in it! That calls for a celebration. Haul 
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A VETERAN’S NON-WOLF HOWLS 

By Wallace H. McClay 

Dear Sarge: Cheesecake I can stand, in fact I can 
stand and ogle, but misinterpretation is another thing. 

I don’t pay too much attention to the covers, other 
than that the lurid inks make an awful mess when 
my infant gets hold of them, but I’m of the opinion 
that the inside illustrations should follow through 
with what the author has to say about the characters, 
regardless of how screwy that might be. 

I am as interested as the next guy, or even the next 
one, in the feminine form divine with its Earl Wilson 
delights, but just because I like to look at a futuristic 
pin-up is no reason for an illustrator to go all out 
in undressing the future femmes and then putting a 
little dab here and there in full defiance of the more 
abundant wardrobe supplied by the author. 

I’ve read the mag ever since it was given birth to, 
back about 1930 I believe, so I should know better— 
but still I riffle through the illustrations first and after 
an appropriate and manly drool I start reading, hoping 
that perhaps THIS story will have a BABE in it that 
looks like THAT. 

An example of all this is the pic for FORGOTTEN 
WORLD on page 15 of the winter issue. From Hamil- 
ton’s hacked-up story you would think that all the 
carelessly groomed Mam ever wore was a “faded old 
slack suit that he thought the most barbaric feminine 
garment he had ever seen.” 

Of course, this might have seemed that way merely 
to our hero, because he was SO TIRED — in fact we 
had to hear about how tired he was for the first three 
full chapters. Boy, was he tired — and so was I. Re: 
The same picture, the illustrator must have been 
weary, too The atom gun is shown pointed at our 
hero’s tummy, not his back, as stated in the story. 
Also, if I know anything about mechanics, it would 
be a cute little trick to load that gadget in the back- 
ground onto a truck, and then try to sneak up and 
quietly unload it at a spaceport. 

One of my biggest gripes is the way that SF authors 
murder the constructing and repairing of machinery. 
Evidently you don't know it either, Sarge. but believe 
me that it is quite a little job to reconstruct even a 
smashed vacuum cleaner, to say nothing of the cyclo- 
tron and blast tubes of a space liner. 

The average AIRLINER of today is made up of tens 
of thousands of parts, yet our science fictioneer speaks 
blithely of our hero getting “spare parts” out of the 
repair locker when disaster overtakes his rocket ship! 

DISCIPLINARY CIRCUIT, Hmm-m-m-m . . . Same 
gripe, maybe not so much of it. On the pic, the cap- 
tion reads: “. . . seized a couple of loose wires and 
struck the ends together.” But the text: “He saw 
the clipped wires EVERYWHERE behind it. Seizing 
the loose ends he struck them fiercely together.” The 
illustrator must have had a premonition as to what 
would have happened about that time, so he cooled it 
off somewhat. And as near as I can see, if Dona ran 
around like that all the time, no wonder the villain 
wanted her in his harem. 

One last squawk on this yarn — all that build-up, but 
WHO WON?? It was a nice moral touch for Leinster 
to spend his last bit of wordage in letting us know 
that they got married, seeing as to how they had the 
same roof over their heads, but did they ever get off 
the confounded planet? Other than the abrupt finals, 
it was a good yam. 

Does this bore you, Sarge? Well, if it does, try 
reading some of the stories that you’ve been putting 
the editorial okay on lately — really, Xeno-xealot, you’ll 
have to, some day — I hope! 

INFORMATION PLEASE was unique, in that it 
COULD happen, and without leaving your own city 
limits (No gags, please, even though I DO live in Los 
Angeles County.). Doesn’t the average reader ever get 
fed up with galactic gallivanting? One thing I liked 
about the old WONDER back in the ’30s was that 
the stories were definitely NOT buckity-buckity West- 
erns served up with proton sauce. The old fourth- 
dimensional yams were a lot of fun reading and even 
left a little food for thought afterward. 

CLUTCH OF MORPHEUS was also good in this re- 
spect. The pic, of course, was a little off-center. WHY 
would the hero be leaning against the wall, looking 
out the window? The comet, no, because the text 
says he was speechless, staring at the gal. 

Also, what an outfit for a lab assistant to be wear- 
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ONLY to persons stating their age.) 

Name. « <• • * • m «■» • 

Address.. 



Age......* 




.... f by MAIL ■ 

SEND NO MONEY 




If you're notl00% satisfied with glasses v 
5 s III s IP we will refund every cent you pay®. Repair*: 

ST 81 sLalU caTOLfiG and scientific test chart. Hr. Service! 

■ « rvr ni A core on 15S7 MILWAUKEE AVE.* 

(I S. EYE-GLASSES CO. 0EPT.6-82 t CHICAGO, ill» 



DETECTIVES 

TRAINING-SECRET INVESTIGATIONS— FINGER WHIg* 

Easv Method — Short Time. Home — Travel- Secret _a>de-Bookle* 
FREE — WRITE, INTERNATIONAL DETECTIVE SYSTEM, 1701-T 
Monroe St., N. E. f Washington, O. C. 18. 
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FROM FAMOUS HOLLYWOOD FILM STUDIOS 

J/. Jiuttoct .aqMlntedwa wiUarafce • besot*. 
^ ful 5 x 7 enlargement of any picture or nega* 
tive. Be mao to include color of hair, wee amt 
W clothing and get oar bargain offer for having 

beautifully hand colored hft 

1 hi your choice of handootaa 
gag— -R fro. PIMM .ixsIom 10» mi toot mWm* 
r.v»FjS57inUVv Dicta™ or bomUt. will bo rotanurd with UM 
(TM 1 1 1 ml*r,raontpo«tiw<l. Art nowl Limit 5 ta 

HOLLYWOOD FILM STUDIOS 

7021 Santa Mm!m IM„ D*i». MS, HallrwaaH, Colli. 




>e an artistj 

— T rain at Home in Your Spare Time 

The fascinating field of Art offers commercial opportunities 
to men and women. COMMERCIAL ART, CARTOONING, 
DESIGNING all in one complete course. We prepare you 
gtep-bv-step. Trained Artists are capable of earning $4U, 
$60, $75 a week. Colorful FREE BOOK, "Art for Pleasure 
and Profit—" describes course and method of instruction. 
TWO ART OUTFITS included With training. STATE AGE. 
WASHINGTON SCHOOL of ART, Studio 666C 
1115— 15th St., N. W. WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 




ANALYZE HANDWRITING 



Qualify for Certified Grapho-Analyst Degree. New uncrowded, 
fascinating field of service. Gratifying earnings reported by 
graduates in Employment, Credit, Social Service. Police and 
Judicial, and Entertainment fields. Others have d eveloped | 
profitable private practice, full or spare 
time, as Personal Problem and Vocational 
Counselors. Send for 3000 word test lesson 
and Grapho-Analyst FREE. 

on 
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RING $1, 

Exquisite Onyx-like Picture Ring— made from T'" 
any photo. Send No Money! Mail photo with paper 
Btrip for ring size. Pay postman only $1.00 plan post- 
nee. Hand tinted 25c extra. Photo returned with ring. 
Money back guarantee. Send photo and ring size now. 
PORTRAIT RING CO., Dept. X-26, Cincinnati, O. 








We make every effort to bring you the biggest dress 
bargains in the country. Some of these dresses were 

w easily worth up to $10.00 each when new. Assorted 

Colors and materials. Send $1.00 deposit with order, balance C.O.D. 
plus postage. State size preferred. Money refunded in full if not 
satisfied. Many other clothing bargains for entire family. Free Catalog. 
ALLIED MAIL ORDER CO., Inc. 

392 ROCKAWAY AVENUE, DEPT. AX, BROO KLY N 1 2, N. Y. 



BARGAIN SALE! 




{jenuUie 
OuvziastZ&EEt. 

SWISS WATCHES 

WITH JEWELED 

MOVEMENTS 



LIMITKD QUANT1TY / 

Yes, even these days there are 
bargains in hard-to-get jewelry! 

Distinctive, new, handsome. Known 
for acourate time-keeping. Modern- 
istic in style — finer quality. Built by 
Swiss craftsmen, noted for their fine 
euperb excellence in materials and 
•workmanship. Smart adjustable band 
sets off attractive chrome case to 
excellent advantage. You 11 thrill 
with this beautiful sturdy Precision 
GUARANTEED Swiss One Jewel 
movement. Easy to read dial. Comes 
m beautiful gift box. 

, Send No Money— Wear Bt Our Risk! 
Written Guarantee With Every Watch 

r Back. Price of men’s stui 
„.45. Price of Ladies' exa«t — 

uaiutjr wrist waxen onty «u.vo. Simply send name, address, ants 
tell us which watch is wanted. Fay postman C.O.D. plus a few 
Gants postage and 10% Federal Tax. The supply is limited, wm 
order today. Immediate delivery. 

International DiamMi Cfr,243S Indiana, Bepfc *3W,eiiIe»i»e 




in quality that there was no way of selecting 
any of them. Those writers who had the tal- 
ent to make the mag, quickly went on into 
professional ranks, leaving a vacuum behind 
them. 

If you mean by boogie, boogie-woogie, ye 
Sarge likes it himself. 

Next comes a note from Howard Gabriel, 
in unusually effusive mood. Open it up, 
Wartie, and let’s call it. . . . 

GABRIEL TOOTS OUR HORN 

By Howard Gabriel 

Dear Sarge: How did you do it? I had already 

almost given up hope that T.W.S. would ever turn 
out some more good issues like the ones from ’36 to 
’43. Wotta issue! First place of course goes to Murray 
Leinster for his THE DISCIPLINARY CIRCUIT. It 
held me spellbound from start to finish. Oh, those 
pics, for the Leinster yam!!! The best I have seen 
in many a moon. 

Ah yes, I heartily agree with Ziza Schramm about 
an editor’s page. Yes, even if I do like you, one can 
hardly call your senseless raving an adequate preview 
of the next ish. 

Ah, I see that Raj Rehm is plaguing you again 
with his drawings (?)! 

Take notice! I am typing this letter so that you 
will not strain your eye reading it. Those two first 
monstrosities that you published I wrote in pencil, 
put it in my pocket and forgot about it (The first 
one). Several days later I found it and mailed it 
away. As soon as it slid into the mailbox I wuz 
sorry that I had not tom it up. I figgured that you 
wouldn’t even be able to read the thing. Now that 
I type ’em you don’t even bother with them. 

Hamilton did himself proud with FORGOTTEN 
WORLD. It is a shame that such a swell story can’t 
cop First place — but Leinster had a better one. 

Well wottaya know? A Gerry Carlyle story. First 
one in a long time. If you could combine her like 
you did in HOLLYWOOD ON THE MOON, that would 
be swell. A very good story, but I usually don’t care 
for that old bad-men-capture-space-ship story. This 
was a little different tho’. 

Only bad story in the ish, INFORMATION PLEASE. 
I am waiting eagerly for the novelet by Loomis. I 
remember him for THE CITY OF GLASS and IRON 
MEN. Two truly great stories. 

I see that this ish. is thicker then the others. Oh, 
I didn’t explain myself when I talked about combin- 
ing Gerry Carlyle. I mean to combine her with An- 
thony Quade. i e: THE ENERGY EATERS. Those 
were the days. What ever happened to “The Abbot 
Family?” You said after their first one that there 
would be more. I think it was A SONG AT TWI- 
LIGHT. Not sure ’bout that. 

Well, anyway, unless you sneaked one in an ish. 
that I don’t have I can’t find anymore in my collec- 
tion. And I have most of the issues after that and 
up. You have not been receiving letters from Gerry 
Mace for a long time, and since he is my favorite 
letter hack I would like to see a letter from him. 
Wonder what’s the matter? 

I had better stop or I won't be able to fit the letter 
in the envelope . — 1450 East 19th Street, Brooklyn 30, 
New York. 

Maybe your query will bring a response 
from Mace, Kiwi Gabriel. Hope so. As to the 
Abbott Family, you didn’t miss any retakes. 
Bob Arthur wrote SONG OF TWILIGHT for 
our January, 1940, issue, and although the 
story was planned as the first of a series, 
pressure of other v/ork kept this gifted au- 
thor, alas, from carrying on with them 
around the Solar System. As a matter of fact, 
the entire incident occurred before ye Sarge 
took over at TWS. 
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out the Xeno, Wart-ears, while I proceed to dissect 
the issue. 

The lead-off yarn, “Forgotten World”, was pretty 
close to being the best thing you’ve run for three 
years, which is as long as I’ve been reading your 
mag. The thing had everything — galactic scope, sound 
science, good characterization, and plenty of excite- 
ment. Hamilton is your star writer in my opinion. 

Tied for second and third were “The Disciplinary 
Circuit” and “Atomic Station.” The former was Lein- 
ster at his best (need I say more?) and the latter 
appealed to me mainly because I have always been in- 
terested in radiational mutants. Both good stories. 

“Siren Satellite” was amusing, but Barnes has done 
far better. The other two shorts were readable, and 
up to a certain point fairly interesting. 

So there you are — nothing to gripe about. Hurry up 
and give us some usual stuff, so we can let off our 
spare energy in cussing you. as in the good old days.— ■ 
31 Linnaean Street, Cambridge, Mass. 

No gripes, no comebacks from the Sarge, 
who is momentarily incapacitated by such 
unexpected flattery to say nothing of lack of 
space. Next! 

PLUTO TO MARC TOO 

By Marc Mersereau 

Dear Captain Pluto* You once had the nerve to 
publish one of my epistles to you and if you refrain 
from doing so this time I shall be forced to consider 
you a coward of the lowest degree, and blackball you 
from all of the lunatic associations of Deimos, of 
which I am president and sole member. In case you 
are interested in this fine organization I shall print 
here the words engraved upon our portals: 

As I was walking on Earth one day, 

I listened, and heard myself to say, 



“Oh, gad, a Thrilling Wonder!” 

“Ye gods, all Blood and Thunder!” 

Well, upon turning the first few pages of your 
Winter issue, I perceived a marvelously accurate 
portrait of you, which prompted myself and the mem- 
bers of our institution to inscribe this below the fore- 
going : 

I looked within, and there 
I saw, on Sarge’s head-a hair! 

Yes. Look. Upon his beano. 

That’s what comes from guzzling Xeno! 

Another thing. I’m canceling my shipments of Xeno 
from you until you stop Frogtooth from delivering 
them. Every time he comes m I jump out of my 
plastic skin from fright! 

Now about your Winter issue. I have an immensely 
enormous disgust for the way your readers rate the 
stories in TWS, and when in the readers’ section I 
come upon a long list of story ratings, I just skip it. 
Why don’t the readers, when they dislike a story, say 
how the story and the writer’s style could be im- 
proved and, when they like it, say so in no uncertain 
terms? 

Edmond Hamilton’s novel, I’m sorry to say, I have 
nothing to gripe about. It was good, as most of his 
novels are. 

Ah! Here’s one I can harangue about! The “Dis- 
ciplinary Circuit” by Leinster. If there's anything I 
fruitlessly gnash my teeth about, it’s stories that end 
in the middle. There's too many of them! Well, I’m 
not going to bore you with any more of my ratings 
(no misprint), so I’ll come to a pleasanter siren — «er, 
I mean satellite. 

Teresa Duna used her head when she said De Pina 
is good. In his stories he combines action with 
scientific knowledge: In “Priestess of Pakmari,” listen 
to this: 

1. The issue is Summer, 1944. 

2. Page 67, 2nd paragraph — “Until recently most of 
our Uranium 235 came from Mars, etc.” 

3. At various places in the story it was brought in 
that the Uranium was the source of atomic power on 
Venus. 

[Turn page ] 



“I TALKED WITH COD”. 



Impossible — you say? No, it 
is not impossible. You can do 
the same thing'. For there has 
come to the earth a brilliant, 
shining revelation of the 
Power of The Spirit of God. 
It has come because the hu- 
man race, thru the Atomic 
Bomb — could very easily an- 
nihilate itself. So the Spirit 
of God has spoken, and the 
revelation and the Power 
that is following, stagger the 
imagination. In the past IS 
years, MORE THAN HALF 
A MILLION people have told 
us without our asking them, 
•what happened when they 
too discovered the actual and 
literal Power of The Spirit 
of God, right here on earth, 
in their own lives. 

The future is dangerous. 
Fear fills most hearts. But 
may I say to you that there 
can come into your life, danc- 
ing flashes of the Spiritual 
Power of God? I mean NOW. 
And when you do find, and 
know this beautiful Power, 




Sr. Frank B. Robinson 

whatever problems, trials, 
fears which may beset you, 
melt away under the shim- 
mering Power of God. In 
place of these fears, doubts, 
and trials, there comes a 
lovely Peace — a Peace which 
on ly God can give — and 
POWER? — well — the human 
race knows little of this 
POWER, which upsets many 
old concepts of God, and 
puts in YOUR hands, and 
mine, the Power Jesus prom- 



ised when He said: — ‘‘The 
things that I do shall ye fla 
also.” 

I want you to know of this 
Power. I live for no other 
purpose. For when this dy- 
namic, invisible Power 
changed my life, my duty 
was very plain. TELL 
OTHERS that’s what God 
Eaid to me, and I’ve been do- 
ing that faithfully for the 
past 18 years. Write me a 
simple postcard, or letter, 
NOW, and ask for my 6000 
word message, which will 
give you a slight insight into 
the most soul-stirring reve- 
lation from God this world 
has ever known. Address me 
as follows : — “DR. FRANK 
B. ROBINSON, Dept. TG1-46 
Moscow, Idaho, and this mes- 
sage, which is TOTALLY 
FREE, will be sent by mail 
immediately. But write now 
—ere you forget. The address 
again — Dr. Frank B. Robin- 
son, Dept. TGI -46, Moscow, 
Idaho, 



The Psychiana Religion it, as Us name implies, a religious Movement operating under Idaho non-profit religious charter. 
We are in or 18 th year of exclusive operation thru the mails. More than half a million people EACH MONTH re - 
teive our literature We operate in our own peculiar way which is different from that of any other religion in America. 
Dr, Robinson is Bishop of Idaho ( Eastern Rite ) . We plead with every American to allow us to point out this new rc ye - 
• lation of the Spirit of God. It is the only revelation which can bring permanent Peace to the human race. It has its 
inspiratio n in th e Realm of The Spirit of God. COPYR1SHT 1946 "THE ARCHBISHOP OF PSYCHIANA” 
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WHEN BOOMS GO tyjfn 
WILL YOU BE BROKE OR BUSY 
Jn a well-paying GOVERNMENT JOB ? 

* «• (Thru CIVIL SERVICE) 

CAREER TRAINING INSTITUTE Will J. 




...prepare you NOW (Men and Women) at 
home thru broad, intensive, simple training to 
take tests for good jobs offered in Civil Service. Hundreds of classifi- 
cations, many jobs for 1946, every chance to advance. Vacations with 
pay, pensions, sick leaves. No layoffs, no strikes, no discrimination. 
Our course is so inexpensive, B no sensible person should delay 
•mailing coupon TODAY., 



Please, Sarge, don't the artists ever read the read- 
ers' comments on their illustrations? That cover — ye 
gods! I think that the blonde ought to be chewing 
her fingernails or something, instead of reclining 
against the window! 

Well, I shall now take my place among your deadly 
enemies to be exterminated, Wartface and Pruneface, 
so . . » — 9405 Burlington Boulevard, Congress Parks 
Illinois , 

The merciless Mercereau is loud 

If only very seldom funny 

His blunderbuss blasts with a fearful cloud 

Of dry tooth powder, honey. 

Like aged Robinson Crusoe 
In “Davy and the Goblin” 

The bullet, an orange, goes a foot or so 
E’er it strikes the ground a bobblin’. 



CAREER TRAINING INSTITUTE, Dept. 205' 

1060 Broad Street, Newark 2, N. J. 

Please send me FACTS regarding Government Employment (Civil 
Service), and how your course will help prepare me -for test*. 



Address**— 

City 

Veteran? 





T QUICK AMAZING RELIEF by placing 

Dent’s Tooth Gum— or Drops— in cavity or 
aching tooth. Cavity toothache freq uent ly 
strikes when you can’t see dentist. ' 

Be prepared! Ask your druggist for i 
Cither complete aid package. Follow directions. F 



|\r UT'C t °oth cum 

UCn I J TOOTH DROPS 




STAMMER? 



!'■ 

M This new 128>page book, “Stammering*, 
Jv Its Cause and Correction,” describes the 
m Bogue Unit Method for scientific 

E correction of stammering and 

$gg stuttering — successful for 45/ 

1H years. Free — no obligation , 

Benjamin N. Bogue, Depf. 4267, Circle® 

Tower, Indianapolis 4, Ind. 
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i B3SB 




Learn modern watch 
and clock repairing 

At home, spare time. Good field now 
L . . security and contentment in fn- 
jture. Start part-time business and 
earn while you learn. Hobology is 
precision instrument work ... a great 
and growing field, sensational oppor- 
tunities. Easy self-instruction course. 
Low price. Money-back guarantee® 
Write now for Free Success-Catalog. 
NELSON CO., 1139 S. Wabash Ave.» 
Dept. 3F06 Chicago4, Illinois 



Free for Asthma 

If you suffer with attacks of Asthma so terrible you 
choke and gasp for breath, if restful sleep is impossible 
because of the struggle to breathe, if you feel the disease 
Is slowly wearing your life away, don’t fail to send at 
once to the Frontier Asthma Co. for a free trial of a 
remarkable method. No matter where you live or whether 
you have any faith in any remedy under the Sun, send 
for this free trial. If you have suffered a lifetime and 
tried everything you could learn of without relief ; even 
if you are utterly discouraged, do not abandon hope but 
send today for this free trial. It will cost you nothing. 
Address : 

, FRONTIER ASTHMA CO. 



152-T Frontier Bldg. 



«62 Niagara Street 



Buffalo 1. N. Y. 



Moral, Kiwi Mercereau— don’t take off for 
a blast letter unless you intend to fire both 
barrels. Oke? 

STREAM OF UNCONSCIOUSNESS 

By Milt Lesser 

My Dear Ringed Planet: When one considers the 
vast amount of time and energy consumed by and for 
fandom, he is astounded indeed to see that some small 
percentage of the actifen still do have time to read all 
of the pro-mags. After only snatchy dabblings in your 
particular ’zines lo these many years, I finally found 
myself reading them from cover to cover. Frankly the 
turnabout might have paid its dividends. 

In the first place, regardless of the name or names 
you choose to call him, Steve Lawrence is, as you in- 
directly say, far and away the best artist ever to 
grace a science-fiction magazine. And I make no 
bow-outs to Finlay, Paul et al. Lawrence has talent! 
His work is the most careful — and beautiful — in the 
field, and he should spread out to do as large a per- 
centage of your illustrations as is at all possible. I 
realize the others must make a living, and while 
Donnell is particularly good, even she cannot begin 
to compare with Lawrence. So— well, use your own 
judgment. 

A couple of years ago I would have said your mags 
read rather like "Ghastly Hack Opuses” (or is it 
Opusii?). Now, however, I can state in no uncertain 
terms that you are hitting a pretty high level, as high 
as can be expected when you are aiming at a pretty 
shady level of readers. (Note: If you read this epistle, 
it means you have enough interest to enter the letter 
columns — hence yem are not one of these individuals 
of the "shady level.” Hah — Kennedy is of course ex- 
cluded from this latter possibility. What say, JoKe??) 

If this letter begins to read a bit like a stream of 
consciousness essay, don’t take it too hard, my ine- 
briated non-com, after all, that is just about what it is. 

"Sword of Tomorrow” is undoubtedly a classic. I 
will not compare Kuttner to Merritt by a long shot, 
regardless of what the Sarge and several others might 
say. However, Hank is one of the best of the current 
crop of writers — and he will have to go a long way 
to beat "Sword.” It was that good. 

Say, Saturn, get more of Jack Vance if you possibly 
can. He’s groovy — and I do mean reat . . . also glad 
to see you’ve hitched Leinster to a typewriter after 
these many years . . . keep him there and have him 
continue to have that stuff come pouring out at us 
... I laft when I heard that f some of the rather 
ambitious neofen suggested a combo between Hamilton 
and — uh — Bret Sterling. 

Well, Ed H. might possibly be able to collaborate 
with MWW or one or two others — but as far as col- 
laborating with himself — unless he is like Mark Gray- 
son, unlimited — that would be rather impossible, and 
also a very, tedious job, to say the least. . . . 

The latest TWS is as good, if not better than its 
two or three immediate predecessors — all of which 
smacked oddly of olden times (which is a trite way 
of saying the Good Old Daze!) 

Edmond Hamilton’s novel in the current TWS, while 
? not nearly as well done as Kuttner’s in last issue, is 
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still pretty good. And Leinster’s “The Disciplinary 
Circuit” seems of remarkably old vintage and actually 
may be considered as aimed a bit above the current 
stf demand of the — uh — bulk of the readers. And 
together with Lawrence’s wonderful illustrations . . . 
yum . . . yum. . . . (And I’m not particularly re- 
ferring to " the, ummm, well-developed masses of 
feminine protoplasm on page 47 . . . not much!). . . . 

To be quite truthful, Sarge, I don’t see what you 
actually see in Williams . . . His work seems rather 
simplified, tho I imagine, one of your upbringing and 
background would sort of take to it. (And here I 
make with a sideways snicker for fandom’s benefit. 
Only too well do we know how the Sarge was spirited 
away to a wild and mysterious world known as 
Nosirp where he ment spany a tong and liresome 
year . . . with tppologies ao Lalt Weibscher and 
ZeLombie . . . and finally abtained o feprieve rrom 
the warlace of the pen . . . obviously he had to jet 
a gob, and only could fope hor one in which mis 
hentality would not bover e strained . . . Willing 
Thrunder and Lartsting accepted him with apen 
orms and thus e his thorking were today . . . oimple 
sopus, do noubt???) 

I suppose by now you’re convinced I’m ready for 
Kennedy, and Boff, Hank Eisner and all the others 
and must go the way of the rest of them, and oh yes, 
my good friend Chad Oliver, whom I haven’t heard 
from in two years, bless his sweet and gentle heart 
of granite . . . and IQ Chidsey , . . ah, but mem- 
ories are found . . . “and I have parsecs to go before 
Morpheus gets me and I have parsecs to go be- 
fore. . , 

With that a loud clap of thunder superimposes 
itself over some rather ineffectual gurgling and a 
livid bolt of lightening glares balefully upon a hide- 
ously writhing, struggling, cabalisitic mass . . . good 
night folks! — 2302 Avenue O, Brooklyn , New York. 

It’s opera if you mean the plural of opus, 
my unfine and certainly unfeathered friend 
(a company currently exploiting the great 
pitch lake on Venus might take care of that 
after a little preliminary work). And this 
Lawrence, you keep harping about is in real- 
ity Verne S. Stevens. He has signed some of 
his work under the Lawrence pseudonym 
at times to avoid confusion with a son who 
is also an illustrator. Tough to be a father, is 
it not? 

As for this Williams, you harp upon, Kiwi 
Lesser, ye Sarge and all his satellites are in a 
collective tailspin. Never heard of the Joe. 

Nice going, though, fans. You forced the 
Sarge to haul in sail drastically as far as air- 
ing his own views goes, thanks to the length, 
interest and number of your letters. Keep 
them coming like this, and he can turn the 
colyum over to Snaggletooth on his return 
from Salt Lake City. So long, now! 

—SERGEANT SATURN. 



Entertaining Puzzles of Every Variety 
in 

POPULAR 

CROSSWORD 

PUZZLES 

Now on Sale — Only 10c Everywhere! 




© It’s my outright get ac- 
Quainted” gift — aboundbook 
Of 150 ELECTRICAL SHOP ™ 
PRINTS & DIAGRAMS of full si Z3 \\ 

B'/i'xll'. It’s yours FREE. 
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FOR MERELY EXAMINING THIS NEW BOOK ON 

Electronics Servicing 



Now you can easily understand the prin- 
ciples, operation and servicing of electronic 
equipment — the newest phase of electricity 
and radio. 400pages. Simplifiedexplanationa 
of electronic tubes for welding and other in- 




city or radio. Praised by educators, union 
officials, superintendents, etc. * 

SEND NO MONEY 

tronics book for7 days examination and my book of 150 Shop 
Prints which is an outright gift to you. If you like the Elec- 
tronics book send $4.95 after 7 Days: if not return the book 
and you owe nothing. In either case, however, the book of 150 
Shop Prints ieycmrs to keep free. Off er limited— rush coupon. 



FREE GIFT BOOK COUPON 



H.C. Lewis, Pres., Coyne Electrical School, Dept. S6-T5 

500 S. PAULINA STREET, CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS 

Send me ELECTRONICS for ELECTRICIANS OR RADIOMEN* 
Also send me bound volume o f l50 Shop Prints which I am to 
keep FREE whether I keep the ELECTRONICS book or not. I’ll 
either return the Electronics book in 7 days and owe yon nothing 
or send you 34.95. If I keep the book I am also to get one year of 
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"JEWS TRIAL 



Nd-AJt. 



, Your money \ 
refunded if not | 
entirely satis? [ 
fled with 
glasses. 



SEND NO MONEY 

FREE Catalog and Eye Chart. Write today. 
Take advantage of big money savings. Wo 
repair broken glasses. Fill prescriptions. 

MODERN STYLE SPECTACLES, INC. , 

53 W. Jackson Blvd., Dept. M-33, Chicago, I3f^ | 
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STUDY AT HOME for PERSONAL SUCCESS 
and LARGER EARNINGS. 37 years expert in- 
struction — over 108,000 students enrolled. LL.B. 
Degree awarded. All texts furnished. Easy pay- 
ments. Send for FREE BOOK. 

AMERICAN EXTENSION SCHOOL OF LAW 
Dept 66-T,645 N. Michigan Ave„ Chicago II, III. 




This Horseshoe 
Ring.Handmade, 
Hand engraved, 
inlaid with simu- 
lated pearl, is a 
KNOCKOUT! 
Shoe and shank 
of everlasting 
Monel Metal is 



GUARANTEED 20 YEARS 

Supply is limited . . . rush your order! SEND NO 
MONEY. Pay Postman only $J.85, plus excise tax 
and postage. Return for refund in five days if not 
delighted. State sice. Address: 

in NATIONAL JEWELRY O0..w h °«.V 




AVAILABLE for 

IMMEDIATE DELIVERY! 



* Radios— 3 tuba 
A. C. and D. C. 
28‘ 9S & 38- 9 ® 



Automatic Electric JsOfiS 
6- 9S & g.95 
Irlain Electric IrosS 
4.9S ^ 5.9O 



Electric Curling Irons 
2^9 & 2- 9S 

Electric Toasters 
4.45 & 7-9S 

Electric Cookers— 2-buiao® 

6.95 & 8-95 
Enclose deposit with order— balance C. O. D. 
Send 3|5 stamp for illustrated catalog listing over 
600 hard-to-get items— Electric Ap p lia n ces, Cook* 
ing Utensils, Hardware, etc. 

JOSEPH WINKLER & CO. 

671 N. CLARK ST., Dept. Y -6, CHICAGO 10, Ok 







Complete HOME-STUDY 

COURSES and self - instruc- 
tion textbooks, slightly used. 
Rented, sold, exchanged. AU 
subjects. 100% satisfaction. 
„ Cash paid for nsed courses. 
I Full details & 100-page illos- 

^ Itrated bargain catalog Free* 

/rite Nelson Co., 1 130 S. Wabash Av. ,Dept.2-06, Ch icago 5, 1 II. 




Acid Indigestion 

Relieved In 5 Minutes er Double Your Money Bock 

When excess stomach acid causes painful, suffocating gas, sour 
Stomach and heartburn, doctors usually prescribe the fastest -acting 
medicines known for symptomatic relief — medicines like those in 
Bell-ans Tablets. No laxative. Bell-ans brings comfort in a jiffy 
or double your money back on return of bottle to us. 25c at 
all druggists. 




Easy to use Viscose Method heals many orn 
leg sores caused by leg congestion, varicose veins, 
swollen legs and injuries or no cost for TRIAL. 
Describe your trouble and get FREE BOOS, 
T. G. VISCOSE METHOD COMPANY 
140 N„ Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 




Two FREE BOOKS tell you steps you must 
take, how we work with you, give other valu- 
able information. Get books and valuable 
“Evidence of Invention” form today. Write 
Victor J. Evans & Co. 107-G Merlin Building, 
Washington 6, D. C. 



[ASTHMA . . . O 
;HAY FEVER© 

l IF YOU SUFFER from the discomforts of non- cardiac ASTHMA 4 
. or HAY FEVER then find out about the wonderful relief you 4 
can get from ASTHENE now, a scientific tablet formula which ^ 

► for nearly a score of years has given joyful relief to thousands. , 
* Contains rich concentration of Vitamin C and other valuable] 

► ingredients. Send $2.00 TODAY for 10 day trial as a Special] 

► Introductory Offer with MONEY BACK GUARANTEE. OR i 

► Send No Money — just mail a postcard and we will forward 4 

► It C.O.D. 

► , UNIVERSAL MEDICAL COMPANY, Depf. TG-1 

► 1400 5# Pulaski R&, Chicago Zh Illinois 



THE STORY 

BEHIND 



THE STORY 



S TANTON A. COBLENTZ, the sage of 
Mill Valley, California, and author of 
TITAN OF THE JUNGLE, the fea- 
tured novel in this issue of THRILLING 
WONDER STORIES, is one of the earliest 




contributors to magazine scientifiction. To be 
exact, his first short story, THE MAKING 
OF MISTY ISLE, appeared in this maga- 
zine’s lineal grandfather, SCIENCE WON- 
DER STORIES, way back in June of 1929. 
In the same issue that saw the Coblentz 
debut, the contents page included such other 
names as H. G. Wells, Fletcher Pratt and 
Dr. David H. Keller. 

Truly, Stanton Coblentz is a veteran of the 
fictional spaceways. Since that pre-war, pre- 
depression day, his work has appeared in 
WONDER STORIES. WONDER STORIES 
QUARTERLY, THRILLING WONDER and 
THRILLING WONDER STORIES, as well as 
with notable success in STARTLING STO- 
RIES, our companion magazine. He is an old 
and valued friend not only to us who edit, 
but to all those who read our magazine. 

As befits a veteran and successful author, 
Coblentz does not tackle a story with any 
nebulous idea of what he has set out to 
achieve. His definitive plan for TITAN OF 
THE JUNGLE follows: 



The original inspiration for TITAN OF THE JUNGLE 
was my shepherd dog “Shep,” who often accompanies 
me on jaunts into the hills and woods and whose un- 
usual feats of intelligence prompted me to wonder at 
the possibility of some intelligent animal other than 
man gaming control on this planet. It occurred to me, 
however, that if the animal’s vocal organs were 
adapted to speech and if it had natural tools such 
as hands and fingers, it would be able to gain the 
ascendancy much sooner than otherwise. 

This is what led me to think of apes and monkeys. 
Then the idea came to me that it would be curious if 
man’s own ingenuity, misfiring, should put such con- 
trol into the hands of the animals, and from this 
thought it was but a short leap to the Fluid of En- 
lightenment, central theme of TITAN OF THE 
JUNGLE. 

Trim, the dog who plays a leading role in the story, 
was built upon my observations of my own dog. 
Titan, the dominant gorilla, was made as true to life 
as possible by being based upon an actual gorilla, 
Gargantua, whose hatred of mankind had been 




aroused by vile mistreatment received at human 
hands. 

Aside from this, I have always been interested in the 
question of animal intelligence and in the possibility 
of animals sometime reversing their ordinary rela- 
tionship to mankind (as in Swift’s “Voyage* to the 
Houyhnhnms" ) ; and I mean gently to suggest that 
sometime tr.rough a misstroke of man’s own inventive 
genius, an animal may get an opportunity such as 
came to iitan in my story. 

— Stanton A. Coblentz. 



Leinster at His Best 

Vastly more complex are the reasonings 
and computations with which Murray Lein- 
ster surrounds his ideas when developing 
them into story form. Perhaps a deeper 
delver into science itself than any man now 
writing scientifiction, Leinster’s brilliantly 
ingenious and fundamentally sound flights 
into the problematical are the delight of all 
true stf readers, as his fine characterization 
and dialogue are a joy to lighter-minded 
fans. 

DEAD CITY shows Leinster at his best. 
And for a sample of how he put the story 
together, read his own commentary: 

If you ask me why I wrote “Dead City ” I give up. 
I wrapped up a parcel of my pet theories and the 
story dropped out. You’ve heard the old argument that 
a man can’t travel backward in time because he might 
kill his grandfather. I've wondered why nobody has 
argued that a man can’t travel forward in time be- 
cause he might be killed by his grandson. 

~ne paradox of the story isn’t quite as direct as that, 
' the people of the ruined city were messed up by a 
very similar fact; the man who destroyed their city 
-vLs there to destroy it because he was trying to find 
c-u: how it had been destroyed. 

• :: the rest of it, I’ve always wondered why in 
s::ru;5 fiction it’s always assumed that it is men who 
gz wandering through space and find extra terrestrial 
rac~s * rv not the other way about? And what would 
r.s; :sr y We know there are extra-solar planets. There 
ruui- :e exzra-human races. Some of them must be 
f=r reyird us technically. And if so, why haven’t 
w=u.z-ruig space -voyagers stopped off in the hundreds 
of 5 of years of the earth’s habitable period? 

Or — have they ? 

Ir. - irking that out, I was moved by my belief that 
if we huzuar_s believe the less mechanically inclined 
human races are “inferior” — as we tend to — we would 
sure.;- : e very far from nice to a non -human race 
which : mechanically minded. And of course, if 

a non-r.uLr-. race had come upon our savage fore- 
bears . _ ry would not be nice either. 

Our prar ff supers used to do target practice on live 
pigecu? re. eased from a barrel. Clay “pigeons” get 
their r.a_e :e:sus-e they’re a substitute for those vic- 
tims. I ecu: shirk we’d hesitate to use an “inferior” 
non-hunar r::e for our amusement, and I don’t think 
visitors wh; considered us inferior would hesitate 
either. 

. Maybe is s a cynical sort of story, but I liked doing 
it 

— Murray Leinster. 



Read Our Companion Science Fiction 
Magazine 

STARTLING 

STORIES 

On Sale Everywhere — 15c Per Copy! 



START NOW TOWARD A FUTURE IN 



AIR CONDITIONING 



Refrigeration and Air Conditioning are 
among the giant Industries of America. 
Such industries need men who KNOW. 
Many men servicing and installing equip- 
ment are making large incomes. 

Spare Time Trainin. 

If mechanically inclined, getthe training you need to 
qualify for experience installing & servicing Refrig- 
eration and Air Conditioning in stores, offices, homes. 

Then you should have no difficulty getting started 
In these great industries. As experience, tools and a 
personal following are acquired : you may find it prac- 
tical, later, to start your own REFRIGERATION 
and AIR CONDITIONING SHOP, 




Rash Coupon 
Below Tod ay I 



Practical Interesting Training 



You’ll like our way of training-through capable home-study instruction 
followed by practice on actual equipment under watchful eyes of sea- 
soned Refrigeration and Air Conditioning men in our shops. You’ll got 
top-rate instructions— the easy way . So get the faeta now— 

FREE of obligation. Write TODAY— SURE! 

I ; • 

i, 

! name on 1 



I ADDRESS-. 



-Age 



CITY.. 



----—S TAT E 



High Sc h^l Course 



siiuiiy riiiiMi in 4 It 



B > as rapidly as your time and abilities permit. Course 
ui valent to resident school work — prepares for collega 
trance exams. Standard H.S. texts supplied. Diploma. 

adit for H. S. subjects already completed. Single subjects if do- 
aa. High school education is very important for advancement u» 
siness and industry and socially. Don'* be handicapped all your 
i. Bo a High School graduate. Start your training now. Fie* 
lletin on request. No obligation. 

American School , Dept. H AS3, Drexel at 58th ,Ch icagc37 



ASTHMA 



Symptoms Relieved. Write 
today for free information 
and special money hack 
„ _ offer. 

W. K. STERLING, 830 Ohio Ave., Sidney, Ohio 




Unredeemed loan pledges and 
big buying power enable us to offer 
Fine Diamonds at Prices far less than 
original cost. Sent you FREE for INSPEC- 
TION AND APPRAISAL. Writ© for FREE List. 

PRUDENTIAL LOAN ASSOCIATION 

133 N. Clark Street . , Dept. 75-F . . Chicago 2. Illinois 



ANY PHOTO 

Size S x 10 Inches 
on DOUBLE-WEIGHT PAPER 



ENLARGED 




it form, groups, landscapes, 

pet animals, etc., or enlarge- 
ments of any part of group 
pictnre. 

.i?SSUt s . t ”°” a with yoM 3 for $1.25 

SEND NO fiaONEY Just mail photo. 

negative or snapshot (any size) and receive your 
enlargement, guaranteed fadeless, on beautiful 
“ 

. Take advantage of th 




postma: 
order ai 

Send > 



this axnasing offer now# 



tOO East Ohsoi 






1 h III. 
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look at These Features 

<it Fits any watch — any wrist ★ Never too loose, never too tight 

* Easy-sn, ecsy-off— in a jiffy ★ Smart— -lightweight— stainless steel 

friex-O-Band Will Enhance the Beauty of Your Watch 

— Regardless of Make, Model, Cost! 

No matter what that watch of yours cost — Flex-O-Band will add to its appears tree* make 
•t look more expensive. Not only that but you’ll really enjoy wearing Flex-O-Band. 
Ornamental as well as useful. Easy to slip over your hand — no clasp or buckle to 
fuss with. Instantly form-fits your wrist with snug comfort. Never too loose, never 
too tight — * always just right. And it keeps its smart good looks and expensive appear* 
(gnee — made of lustrous stainless steel. Won’t tarnish, won’t rust. Order your 
de^-O'&and right now — better yet, get several for gifts. Money back if not delighted. 




14-Kf. GOLD PLATED 
De Luxe FLEX-O-BAND 

witft stainless steel tarnish-proof back 



£ RENARD-ROYCE, Dept. F32 
f 618 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 3, III* 

I 

8 Please send me Flex-O-Band Expansion Watch Bands cfcecke 

! below. 21 not delighted, 1 may return within 5 days for refunc 
CHECK ONE 

g Stainless Steel.,..— I for #2 0 2 E° r $3*50 Q J for $ 

g Gold Plated O 1 for J?3 0 2 for $5.50 O 3 for 

8 □ lam enclosing $ , payment in full. 

I O Ship C.O.D. 1 will pay Postman $ ■ ■ ■ . ..plus postage 

| Name — 

® IPIUM P»l«l ClUltyl 

| Address 



City- 




MERA YOUVE BEEN WAITING F 0 R, 

THE ONE! THE ONLY! THE ORIGINAL! 



THE ORIGINAL! 

F0LCOn&9« 

CAKDIDmCAMEBA 



POST 

PAIB 



6 FALCON FEATURES YOU’LL LIKE! 



INCLUDES 

CARRYING CASE 



WITH HANDY SHOULDER 

At NO EXTRA CHARGE 



to had, easy to operate 
tfr Child can use it-aad lake good photos 
it Takes 16 pictures on standard 127 film 



★ Has eye-level centering view 
it Fined focus, Minivar lens 
it Beautiful ebony Nash plastic ease 



fe&° 



^.HITU VAM9 SUAAae thl 



NOW Ybu CAN TAKE THE PICTURES YOU WANT 
IN BLACK AND WHITE OR NATURAL PULL COLOR 

Old timers know how easy it is to snap pictures with a genuine Falcon Candid 
Type Camera but more important to you is that even if you’ve never taken 
a picture before in your whole life you can quickly learn to use a Falcon— 
and take all kinds of snapshots and action phojes that will surprise and 
delight you and amaze your family and friends. All you have to do is follow 
e few easy-to-understand printed directions and you’re ail set. Then you 
f imply 6i’ght your subject through the eye-level view finder— and press the 
ter lever. Click — you’ve taken a picture. It’s easy as that with a Falcon 
> easy a child can operate it. Thousands of people who never used a 
era until they got a Falcon— now have albums full of precious photo- 
treasures they wouldn’t part with for the world. Think of all the fun and 
pleasure you, too, can have with a Falcon Candid Type Camera— yours 
got only #3.98, including a personalized carrying case with handy shoulder 
. The coupon will bring you one b a hurry —mail is right NOW* 



WITH YOU?l KAMI IN 

23-KT. GOLD 

ii 



Said on a 

"Examine At Oar Risk" 
GUARANTEE 
OP SATISFACTION 

Yes, if you do not feel that 
the Falcon Is everything you 
expected, you may return h in 
20 days for a complete refund. 



SIOYALE PRODUCTS . Dept. 

S47 So. Clark Si., Chicago 5, 

Rush my Falcon Carr.e^ rnid _ 

Carrying Case zz S3.9& POSTPi__.. -- - - 
delighted it may be returned within i 
■ days for refund. , », „„ 

8 Check hers □ifj/23u33ir3 4 rote of bo. 127 Film for $1.02. 

| Name wanred ia gold — 

| Cheek one end write rn either $3.98 or $5.00 
I depending »oca whether you want film or not. 



i depending * r 

'I D I’m enclosing S- 
j _ POSTPAID. 

I 
i 
I 



a full payment. Send my order 



□ Send my order C-OX). I am enclosing $1.00 deposit because t 

vent my Carr.--=r Case Personalized in GOLD. I’ll pay post* * 
man balance of i plus postage. | 

□ Send my order COX), without name on Carrying CM®. I *U1 

pay postman $ plus postage. I 
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No SIR! - ATLAS 
Makes Muscles Grow 

l Fast / 



5HOW&: 



>v time to get those muscles? 

, fert: m i*#!}. i 



Will You Let 

Me PROVE 

I Can Make 

YOU a New Man? 



CHARLES 

ATLAS 



This is a re- 
cent photo of 
Charles Atlas — 
liot a studio pic- 
ture but an ac- 
tual untouched 
snapshot. 
Awarded the 
title of “The 
World’s Most 
Perfectly De- 
veloped Man" 
in international 
contest— in com- 
petition with 
ALL men who 
would consent 
to appear 
against him. 



I :'- or young you are, 
or f - :: 7 our present physical 
concu:::z :c : - If you can sim- 

om-TTV^r^- flex it I can add 

feOLID ill > — ^ :: y:ur biceps — yes, on 
each arm — in i. _-. r - time! Only 15 
minutes a da» — m y-.-jr own home — 
is all the time I asfc :: joe! And there ’9 
no cost if I fail. 

I can broaden ycur shoulders, strength- 
en your back, muscu- 

lar system INSIDE _r .'V7 -:de: I can 
add inches to your ches:. r-e a rise-like 
grip, make those legs o? y ours lithe and 
powerful. I can shoot new strength into 
your old backbone, exercise three inner 
organs, help you cram your body «o full 
of pep, vigor and red-blooded vitality that 
you won’t feel there’s even “standing 
room left for weakness and that lazy 
feelmg! Before I get through with you 
l 11 have your whole frame “measured” to 
a nice, new, beautiful suit of muscle 1 



with. When you have learned to de- 
velop your strength through “ Dynamic 
Tension ” you can laugh at artificial 
muscle -makers. You simply utilize the 
DORMANT muscle-power in your own 
God- given body — watch it increase 
and multiply double- Quick into real 
solid MUSCLE. 

My method — “ Dynamic Tension ** — 
will turn the trick for you. No theory 
— ■ every exercise is practical. And, 
man, so easy! Spend only 15 minutes 
a day in your own ' home. From the 
very start you’ll be using mj 
method Of “ Dynamic Tension ’ 
almost unconsciously every min- 
ute of the day — walking, bend- 
ing over, etc.— to BUILD MUS- 
CLE and VITALITY. 



CHARLES ATLAS, Dept. 77F 

115 East 23rd St., New York 10, N. Y. 

.f. w / ir V : proof that your system of ,e Dynamic Tension ’ 

t New M ? n me — give me a healthy 

husky body and big muscular development. Send me you 
free book. ‘Everlasting Health and Strength." y 



FREE BOOK 



"Everlasting Health and 
Strength" 

In it I talk to you in straight- 
from - the • shoulder language. 
Packed with inspirational pic- 
tures of myself and pupils— fel- 
lows who became NEW MEN In 
strength, my way. Let me show 
you what I helped THEM do. 
See what I can do for YOU! For 
a real thrill, send for this book 
today, AT ONCE, CHARLES 
ATLAS, Dept. 7 7F, 115 East 

23rd St., New York 10, N. Y. 



Name 



(Please print or ' write pYainiy)' 



| LIT ME START SHOWING YOU RESULTS LIKE THESE 


5 inches 
Muscle 


Mj What a / 
1 " diff' ®F«nee/ 


and 2LV' 


% “My arms increased 

chest 21// 2", 


f Here’s what ATLAS] 
S did for ME/ ) 

MM 

-oBrjarfcs John Jacobs 

BEFORE AFTER 


( For quick results 
flg-S jrecc^mend 


“Am sending snapshot 
showing wonderful prog- 
— •' ress.” — W. G., N. J. 


gained^ - A, 

29 JjM w m 
POUNDS - !$t - 

“When | started lil 

weighed only 141. yf 

Now 170." T. V W 

K., N. Y. V S# 





FAMILY plan 

(£> HOSPITAL 

□t \^V and 

f fjf SURGICAL 
=1 3 INSURANCE 



Costs only 3 ( a Day for Adults- H*a Day for Children 



DARLING, THIS 
STERLING 
>. j^ r '\ CHECK 
^■^'CERTAINLY 

7\ HEIPS! 

SPECIAL FAMILY RATES 

Vou are not limited to just one hos- 
pitalization — this policy pays benefits no 
matter how many times you or any in- 
sured member of your family has to go 
to the hospital, up to 90 days in any 
policy year for EACH person, as pro- 
vided. The money is paid direct to you, 
and you may use any doctor and any 
hospital anywhere. You may insure as 
many in the family as you wish-anyone 



IN ONE POLICY. . . 

PROTECT 

' FATHER • MOTHER • CHILDREN 



Sterling Intufonce Compony 
N-4208 Sterling &ldg., Chtcogo'TI, HI. 
Send me. wilh©vt obligotion. you* 10-Doy 
Fomity Moipitol ond Surgico! Plon. No 



Every 2 vi seconds someone enters a hospital! YOU— or some- 
one in your family — may be next! Good hospital insurance is im- 
portant. Provide cash to help pay the many bills that pile up when 
accident, sickness, or a needed operation sends you or a mem- 
ber of your family to the hospital. At special low family rates 
this new Sterling Family Hospital and Surgical Policy pro- 
vides cash benefits to help pay your expenses for hospital 
room and board, operating room. X-ray, anesthetic, medi- 
cines, and other stated hospital expenses — and also for 
doctor's fee for operations. One policy covers each and 



every member of your family. 

- Take the Expense Out of Hospital Care 

now in good health, from 3 months old to 65 years. 

Insure With Confidence 

This low-cost Family Hospital and Surgical Policy is 
issued by the nationally known Sterling Insurance 
Company, a legal reserve insurance company with 
over $2,000,000.00 surplus for policyholders. There 
are more than 500,000 Sterli ng-protected men, 
women and children throughout America. Oyer 
$3,000,000.00 cash benefits already paid on Sterling 
policies, and more being paid every day. 

10 DAY TRIAL OFFER — Mail Codpon Today 

Rush coupon below now for Policy on 10-Day Trial 
Offer which gives you opportunity to have actual 
policy in force protecting you and your family with 
full benefits while you make up your mind. There’s 
no obligation of any kind 
mail this coupon today. 



NAME 

ADDRESS, i 



FOR YOU and Your Family 

HOSPITAL EXPENSES ("» 

Pays expenses for Room and Board up 
to $4.00 a day for as many as 90 days 
in any policy year - no matter how 
many times you are in the hospital. 

PLUS A total of S50.00 for ad- 
ditional hospital expenses incur- 
red up to S 1 0.00 for operating 

room, S5.00 for laboratory fees. 

55.00 for medicines. Si 0.00 for 
anesthetics. SI 0.00 for physio- 
therapy. S5.00 for X-rays. 55.00 
for ambulance service. These ben- 
efits payable for EACH hospital 
ization. 

PLUS OPERATION EXPENSES . pro 

vides benefits from 55.00 to 

51 00.00 for surgical operations 
whether performed in hospital, 
at home, or in doctor's office 
CHILDBIRTH BENEFITS PaysS4.0() 
a day for the usual 10-day period 
of maternity confinement. (After 
policy is in force 1 year.) 

Policycovers accidents immedi- 
ately sickness after policy in 
force 30 days . just a few speci- 
fied sicknesses require that policy 
be in force for 6 months. 



j | Check h ere if you wont of new life tnwronce 



'/a cos* tor tint 5 years. 



Flon of 

I 



N-4208 Sterling Bldg. 



Chicago 11, III. 






